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PREFACE 


O N looking through my correspondence files, I 
find I have received applications by pdst from . 
various parts of the^ United Kingdom, every week 
since I began the delivery of the lectures now 
printed In Rome in Ireland, asking me if I intended 
to publish some particular one of them separately in 
pamphlet form. It is largely, though not entirely, 
in deference to a public wish so generally expressed 
tthat this book now appears. 

.1 had always intended to publish the addresses at 
some time or other. The delivery of them formed 
an agreeable recreation amid the continuous labour 
entailed in writing Priests and People in Ireland, and 
the still more exacting duti^ imposed by the large 
work, now approaching completion, upon which I 
am still engaged. 

^ % ch of the Idbtures was prepar^ with a pui^se 
t^^laken together, they possess a cohesive entitjp 
!A;;:Si^^hce of fact, illps^tion, and argument will 
^ found to pervade them, calculate(f to stimulate 
j|liibog|it*on the relationship which oughf to subsift 
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..between Religion and Education, a‘ problem *which^ 
we Rope to see^solved, before we have advanced far 
into the twentieth century. 

The..^ersonal experiences and the pictures* of 
Irish life and scenery fall* naturally into their places 

• * A ^ 

in connection with each lecture, and will not; 4* 
hope, be found without interest and value. 

MICHAEL J. F. McCA^HY. 
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CHAPTER I 
EDUCATION IN IRELAND 

T he speeches and addresses published ifi this 
book cover a period of two years and three 
months, commencing with the i8th of October, 
1901, and ending with the 22nd of January, 1904. 
The lecture on ** Education in Ireland,'^ delivered 
in the^ Round Room, Rotunda, Dublin, on the i8th 
•of October, 1901, was the first address ever delivered 
by me in public. 1 cannot remember having spoken 
previously at a public meeting ; and, therefore, I 
^af jnervous and doubtful as to the success of that 
event. 

Five Years in Ireland, which appeared in March, 
^901, had brought me very prominently before 
the Irish public. At ftie date of this lecture the 
book was in its sixth edition and in constant de- 
^mand. Indeed, it still continues high in public 
favour, its tenth editiqp having been larger in 
quantity than any previous impression. 

About the second week of Maroh, 1901, an in- 
i^&ntia^ deputation had waited upon Lord Cadogan 
l^tithe ^tle to request the^overnment to take up 
the qifestion of University Education in Ireland, 
^th the ultimate view of providing Roman 
^aihdi<>_ University which would satisfy thil 
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demands o^^the bishops and priests. At that ilajtf 
there was not a cloud on the priests’ horizon in 
Ireland. Th^ Irish Protestants were apparentl]^ 
prepared to surrender to the arrogant pretensions 
of ihr»Roman>Irish priests in everything. -ItseeWd 
as if the questionable methods of those priests, •both 
*in controversy and in religion, were being imitate^ 
by a certain section of the Church of Ireland 
parsons, and by a small number of the Presbyterian, 
Methodist, and other ministers of religion. The 
Roman priests’ party was the winning religious 
party in Ireland. Governments, public bodies, and 
individuals seemed to be willing to accept the 
pronouncements of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
and priesthood as the decisions of a final court of 
appeal. I never remember a time at which public ^ 
spirit was at so low an ebb in the country. 

Lord Cadogan promised the deputation that he^ 
would appoint a Commission instanter; that the 
Commission would commence its deliberations It 
once; that it would sit only for a brief period ; 
that it would present its report without delay ; and 
finally that legislation Would immediately follow its 
report. It was to be different from all Royal Com-^ 
missions ever appointed in all these respects. : . .tt 
seemed, as the result of the Lord Lieutenant’s reply ^ 
to this deputation, that thq priests’ worst ambitipns 
were at length to be reali^d in the endowmehjt pf , 
a rich Roman Qstholic University completelyk;unj|lj| 
sacerdotal control. . " % 

It was within one week after the deliverymf Lc^ 
Cadogan’sveply to the ^epntatibn thet 
Ireland was published, on the iSth of 
It is no exaggeration to say that it: fell; 
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pHeks ‘Mike a bolt from the blue," to^use an ex- 
piressicm which countless writers and ^eakers hate 
since that date applied to the appearance of the 
booi^j One of its most overt results has been 
that not, one of the promises held forth to''iJfat 
deputation by Lord Cadogan^has since been fulQlled. 
I4i ,^he first place, the promised Commission was 
not immediately appointed. On the contrary, six' 
months elapsed from that date before the Commis- 
sion could be got together. In the second place, 
its deliberations were far from short. In the ttiird 


place, its report was long delayed ; and, so far, 
legislation has not followed upon its presentation. 

If the Roman priests’ forces in Ireland have been 
partially discomfited, their defeat dates from the 
appearance of that single volume whose only merit 
dlas that it disclosed some of the bare facts and 
truths of the condition of priest-governed Ireland. 

One of the objects on which 1 had set my heart 
in 'Suiting Five Years in Ireland was the defeat of 
the scheme for the endowment of a Roman Catholic 
Uniyersity under priests' management. Bad as may 
be the influence of the priest in the primary and 
secondary education of the country, his domination 
would be infinitely worse in the realm of state- 
^!^b»dised University education. I, therefore. 


jiidecided to deliver my first lecture upon the priest’s 
jin/^ence in Irish education, with special reference 
the Royal Commission, whose appointment had 
been announced an4 which had commenced its 


foot without trepidation that the {f^omoters 
iectufe engaged the Round Roon^ of the 
«:*. Helf a dozen sandwich men were sent 
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into the sleets bearing placards announcing that 
M. J. F. McCarthy, author of Five Years in Ireland^ 
was to deliv^£ a lecture on '' Education in Ireland," 
in the Rotunda. I well remember the shock I 
e^^ienced at first meeting them in Westinoreland 
Street Disturbance *was anticipated, and a large 
audience was by no means looked forward to. ybe 
power of the priests rendered people of position 
chary about identifying themselves with a Roman 
Catholic who had openly and uncompromisingly 
attacked the sacerdotal organisation. 

Sir Robert W. Jackson, C.B., Chairman of the 
Pembroke Urban District Council, presided at the 
lecture ; and I shall ever feel that the cause of 
mental freedom in Ireland owes him a great debt of. 
gratitude for having had the courage of his ^convic- 
tions. He is one of the most distinguished officefs* 
of the Army Medical Department — a veteran whQ 
attended to our soldiers in the trenches before 
Sebastopol, in the Indian Mutiny, in the Ashhiftee 
Campaign, in the Zulu War, and in the Egyptian 
Campaign of 1882. Writing of Sir Robert Jac^on 
as he was at the time of the Crimean War, Lord 
Wolseley says : " Our delightfully Irish assistant- 
surgeon, dear old Jackson, now Sir Robert Jacksi^h, ' 
the cheeriest and best of comrades and least cono^- 
plaining of men, was duty with us." * And 
again, speaking of the Indian Mutiny, Lord Wol^le^>: 
says, "My good friend Dr., now 'ISir Robert, facl^hf ': 
our regimental assistant-surgeon." * - 

Mr. R. L. Crawfords acted as honorary^^^i^|t 
and to ftim,is also due much of aediL^i^fr 
the suc^ss with which the lecturo ps^d 
‘ TheJStpry of a Soldier's Li/e,yol. i. pfh iii vidl 
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'Edition *to the chairman and secretarj^there was 
a band of men who energetically assisted in ife 
organisation. I should be happy tcs mention all 
their ,pames if I thought they would wish me todo 
so ; but t think under the circumstances, they^wll 
be best pleased if I reiterate my thanks to them 
collectively for their exertions, and put it on record 
that I believe the cause of human freedom in Ireland 
is indebted to them, in a measure, no less than to 
the chairman and secretary. 

When the eventful evening arrived, Major-Geriferal 
Dillon, Miss H. G. V. Dillon, my wife and daughter 
accompanied me to the Rotunda, where I found an 
audience numbering from seven to eight hundred 
persons assembled in the Round Room. Several 
,well-knewn Dublin people were present ; and, to 
their credit be it said, were not in the least afraid to 
take up prominent positions in the hall. Reporters 
fro^^all the papers attended, and a partial list of 
names of those present was published in the press. 
A well-known Roman Catholic merchant of the city 
pccupied a seat on the platform. , 

When I made my bow to the audience I felt 
ei^edingly nervous. My head swam and my 
voice seemed to have deserted me. I could not 
hear myself uttering the opening sentences. When 
; $ight and hearing returned to me, one of the first 
;j^bjects t distinguished frdtn my position on the 
Ifls^onn was the corporal presence of a burly 
:%l^ :by na means beautiful p^st, seated in one of 
ie^Ti’Ontifows, within aboutstwo yards of where I 
.r^bd. . I also noticed more than one prie^ farther 
All through the early postion of 
lUii lecfiveihe priest in the front seat hissed when 
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the rest o^the audience applauded; ancf I shall 
lifever forget the evident disappointment arfd sur- 
prise with '^ich he looked around for suppost 
amongst those who sat on both sides of, him. 

a few ebullitions of hissing he discovered 
that the was in uncongenial company, and his face 
became purple with self-consciousness and bad 
temper. He sat out the lecture to the end, but his 
hisses grew fewer as I proceeded, though my lan- 
guage against the priests waxed stronger. There 
vvert some young men in the gallery who at first 
appeared inclined to interrupt me, but their efforts 
collapsed as 1 proceeded, and.l can truly say that I 
carried my first lecture through successfully and 
closed amidst unanimous applause. There was no 
disturbance of any description except the hissing of 
the priest ; but 1 felt inexpressible relief and thank- 
fulness when it was all over and I had made m}» 
first bow to the public in the flesh. ^ 

1 had printed the lecture beforehand, so that there 
could be no doubt as to what I intended to say; 
and I had supplied copies to the press. The sacer- 
dotal- newspapers acted unfairly, either giving an 
account of the proceedings which was inaccurate 
and disrespectful to me, or not reporting t&e 
occurrence at all. The o&er Dublin papers, conr 
sidering the difficulties of the situation, treated the 
lecture fairly, though, t>f course, none of tliem 
reported it verbatim, 

I have not altered the text of this lecttire in aj^ 
particular, as I thinlc^e chief interest iAl^e pii^i# 
cation such a collection of stddre^s as 
would 1^ considerably lessened if tbe^deUtneriK^^ 
were subjected to a prppess of editiB|i hy.^6^^ 
in the light of sut^’quknt eiqteriei^ii 
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I began by thanking the audience! for having 
comoi to hear what I had to say on Education^n 
Jreland. “Before beginning my lyture,” I went 
“ let me read for you a short passage about 
mytelf. It is from the Spectatot of last weels^nd 
occnrs in a review of Five Years in Ireland : — 

tat ' 

“Mr. McCarthy passes before him all sorts and 
conditions of men, and every variety of political 
and social event, and gives his opinion in a frank, 
good-natured temper of mind. He never defends 
to personalities. Thus he keeps his pages sweet, 
and he takes us further into Irish sympathies than 
one had hoped for from an Irishman writing on 
Ireland, . . . One can almost see the tears between 
the lines. Absence of personalities, abnegation of 
* ancient grudges, earnestness, and common sense 
are his attributes, and he does not lack humour.” 

* 1 shall endeavour to be true to that character 
of myself to-night; and, if I am forced, by the 
l^c of facts, to express strong conclusions, let 
m^ hearers, in the words of the Spectator, believe 
that those conclusions are indeed interlined with 
'tears. 

Few indeed, even of those who differ from me, 

; will deny that the position I have taken up on this 
;; (Question is one demanding courage and involving 
r Well, so bS it. I accept the^isk and I claim 
||ib cre^t for the courage. I do not personally fear^ 
Sinp o^ people, whether jtl*y be priests or laymen. 

^und to express m^f convictions, o 
^ J hope, to show the United Kingdom that we 
ll^ih dtf er, if necessary; upon such a Question., as 
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" Education* in Ireland" without personsditiCS^ii 
wiji^out outrage, or violence . of any descriptiott. 

We are met^ogether in this historic room at i , 
momentous period in Ireland’s history. We have 
cert^jji rights as free men. We have dij*ieS'*as 
fathers and as Christians'. We have responsibiKties 
as citizens of the United Kingdom. We are of all 
denominations and of all politics. 

Speaking for myself, I will not surrender my 
right to openly discuss the vital question of my 
children's education through fear of any man, or 
body of men, official or non-official, lay of clerical. 
Nor will I transfer my responsibility for my children’s 
education to any caucus, or to any Secret Com- 
mission, no matter how authoritatively convened, 
or however versed may be its members in the domain 
of book-learning. 

I am here to-night in the interests of no particular 
political party; and under the patronage of no 
religious or political organisation. • * 

I stand before you as a fellow human being, the 
father of children, a born Irishman — a Catholic 
Irishman — who lives in Ireland, and who has no 
intention of leaving it. 

Let me ask: What are we Irishmen of all' 
denominations anxious for in the matter of educa- 
tion ? Do we desire our cl^ildren to pursue those- 
paths of knowledge and .instruction which lead ' 
onwards to trut^, and to individual and natioua! 
advancement? Is that our common object, 
matter what denomination we belong to ?| If a<^ 
why can w«.not travel tof ether ? Why should dm;, 
tendency be to sub-division ; to inisundtgiBtap^i:^ 
tQ perpetultion of ancient grudges, to sect!wimi^pi|^ 
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>j3il of ^hich lead, not to individtial ^nd national 
advancement^ but to national perdition? Tha&is 
^ihe moral which I shall draw fro^ the instances 
which I shall give you of how education is managed 
in prosperous foreign countries, Catholic^nd 
Protestant. 

. ^ Education has become almost entirely sectarian 
in the Irish Primary or National Schools. There 
were 8,651 national schools in operation in 1899 > 
and 3,278 of them were attended by pupils of both 
denominations ; 2,303 of them were under exclusively 
Catholic teachers, the pupils being 94 per cent. 
Catholic, and 6 per cent. Protestant ; 931 of them 
were under exclusively Protestant teachers, and the 
pupils were 89 per cent. Protestant, and ii per 
cent. Catholic. There were 44 schools under con> 

• joint Protestant and Catholic teachers, the attend- 
ance at which was 59 per cent. Catholic, and 41 per 
cent Protestant^ 

’ fThe remaining' 5,326 national schools are 
avowedly sectarian ; 3,925 of them Catholic and 
1,401 Protestant. But sectarianism — ^which, in a 
small island like ours, is but another name for 
internecine strife and factionism and national dis- 
; union — sectarianism is swiftly and surely growing. 

^ In 1889 47*5 per cent of the national schools were 
'I non-sectarian ; in 1898, that percentage had fallen 
:tto 38, while in the sapae period the number of 
: '^cta>>ian schboll had risen from ^2 per cent to 
iSi pt^ ^nt ' . , . 

.• We: Retold by thougiitle 9 & Irish writers that the 
; genittis of Ireland is sed^ian. Alas, c;my fellow- 

jfjfc latest available statistics for 1903 willjbe found in, 
«^3iap»: HI'. . ' • " 
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countrymen, ythat is no compliment ; it % but * 
anther way of telling .us that we possess* the 
genius of the I^lkenny cats. Let us ask ourselves 
the question, Are we not committing the crime ^of 
national suicide ? Are not our people emigrant, 
and disappearing from tlfe face of Ireland ? THbse 
emigrants are my own kith and kin, and I kno^ir ( 
them with a knowledge more than skin-deep. 
Does any one say that they are flying from a bad 
Government to a good Government ? If sa let 
me qqote the words of a parish priest of„my%wn 
church, and, if necessary, I can multiply such 
evidence .on the subject. 

Father Casey, P.P. of Abbeyfeale, says : — “ They 
flee from Holy Ireland, but is it to better them- 
selves ? By no means. Bad as the Governpient - 
is under which they live, that under which they 
hope to prosper is infinitely worse. In New York 
these young fellows are compelled to dig sewers or 
die." Father Casey goes on to say: "If they 311 
run away what will happen ? Ireland will have lost 
them, and, as experience teaches, their childr^ 
under foreign influence will lose their holy f^th, 
and despise and deny their very names and 
country.” 

Let me ask Father Casey, Have they not to dig 
sewers just as well at home ?» Have they not to live 
in hovels while their priests live in luxury and: 
officiate in temples of a naagni^cence whidh 
^dtogether out of place in a poor counky 
ours? And if they leStn to despise flieiil natti^" 
an4 country in America, 'k it not because of theiJ^; 
country's pettiness, its religious factioqism, 
the apparent hopelessness of ever itnpfpy?^|fl| 
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And'if they fly from a bad Irish GoSrernment to a 
wcfrse American Government may it not be because 
at least in America there is no f sectarianism im- 
planted in the receptive mind of the school-boy, 
in schools supported by the money of the nation ? 

*There the child gets a lair chance of starting life 
at peace with, instead of at war with, his brother- 
citizens of all religious denominations. In that 
great land across the Atlantic — ^the home of the 
free, the industrious, and the brave — as we shall 
see later on, the priest is in his proper place ; 
whereas Ireland — God pity her ! — is the paradise 
of the priest. 

I yield to no man living in my respect for the 
priest when he is in his proper place. But we our- 
selves and our Government have conceded entirely 
too much secular power to him in Ireland. 

Let me give one instance of the power of the 
connection with education in Ireland : — 
are 5,893 Catholic National Schools in 
Ireland, and of these 5,726 are under priest- 
> managers and only 167 under lay-managers, the 
priest having forty times the power of the layman. 

There are 2,565 non-Catholic National Schools, 
and of these 1,821 are under clergymen nunagers 
and 744 under lay managers, the cleric being only 
twice as powerful as the layman. 

And»let us jx>nsider what this school manager- 
ship means. It means a patronage equivalent to 
' ;£.i» 03#477 o***" *®ooey in the year. That mo<*ey 

"iS nbt priests’ money s if is ndt'the money of the 
f Commissioners of Nauonal Education ; it is OUR 
; -MONEYS the money of the servai^-teacher^ for 
^^^ce, in a far greatd: degree , than that the 


priest in 
* There 
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master-priest. VThis school-managership meani the 
patroltage and power of appointment and dismi&al 
at three months\ notice of 12,990 principal and 
assistant teachers ; it spells power and dominatio{) 
over the wives and children and relatives of tiiese 
12,990 s^rvant-Irish men and women. * 

That is not for the nation’s good. Those 
teachers are servants of the State as much as are 
the judges of the land ; they are not the domestic 
servants of the priests. 

Far be it from me to advocate any policy which 
would lessen the influence of the minister of 
religion over the religious instruction of the pupils ; 
but I do think, and I am certain the feeling of the 
country is, that the national teacher should obtain 
fixity of tenure during efficient service, under the 
supervision of the Education Department, as a right 
from the nation, not as a concession from the 
priest. The teacher's independence, manliness, and 
self-respect should be fostered for the sake of his 
pupils, who will learn from him either cowardice or 
courage — either straightforwardness or duplicity. * 

Such is the power of the priest over primaiy 
eduoation in Ireland. He is also absolute master 
over the Intermediate grade of education, and takes 
the lion's share of the lucrative Intermediate Result 
Fees, amounting to ^£50,000 a«year. And over the 
so-called Industrial Schools* and Jitefonnstories, 
which draw close mpon £ 200,000 p^ annum; he . 
is ^e unquestioned monarch, The priest hjj|, in' 
fact, made State-subsidiseSl teaching in Ireland ^ 1 ,!;; 
profitable monopoly, and ' h!is crushed the wholes 
profession lay Intermediate teachers «ut d|,; 
existence. 
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We are now told that if we mak^ him master of 
State-subsidised University Education, we /:'Shall 
have solved the Irish problem, f Let. us consider 
the question calmly. My position, as a lay Irish 
(?athplic, is this. I want my children to receive 
such a training as will fit*diem to compete sucpess- 
^fully in after-life with Protestants. All the great 
industrial nations are Protestant. In fact, the world 
is a Protestant world, wherever it is a wide-awake 
world. Isolation from Protestants, distrust and 
hatred of Protestants, have not enabled qprselves 
and our fathers to compete successfully with 
Protestants. I hold that it is not necessary, as 
Father Casey says, to forsake our ancient religion 
in order to compete successfully with our fellow- 
citizens of all denominations. But it must be 
conceded that the study of Catholic theology and 
Church history, and the lives of our innumerable 
saints and martyrs, does not fit our youth for 
Success in the practical pursuits of. life. An excesr 
sive amount of time spent upon Catholic religious 
^exercises and observances did not enable our 
ancestors to advance the race intellectually or 
commercially. Our forefathers have done nothing 
for us in this practical matter. It has been left 
for us who are alive to-day to face it, and fight 
the good fight for oqr children and our children's 
childreg. 

^he road u^ion which we ha^e been travelling 
has 1^, as 'we all see, to prosperity for the clei^c, 
aiii to the reverse of prtsperity for the layman. 
; The Irish priesthood become the w^thiest and 
the mos^ prosperous in the world, ^ile the Irish 
: Cswhc laity remain the least pro^esslve, the-ni^st 
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timid, down-hearted, and despondent white raice in 
the vorld. • 

Will the creation and endowment of a Priest’s 
University for Catholic Laymen change this con- 
dition of things 7 Or will it intensify the prosperify 
of the priest, and still furtfier accentuate the distress 
of. the priest-pecked layman 7 Before coming to a^ 
decision, let us survey the other civilised countries 
of the earth, and see what is the priest's place in 
secular university education. In some of those 
countries the Catholic religion is in the ascendant ; 
in others the Protestant religion is the dominsiht 
one; and in others the two religions are althost 
equal. But they are all, except one or two Catholic 
countries, far ahead of us, as our emigrant brothers 
discover when they meet their citizens in foreign 
lands. 

We, Catholic Irishmen, are often proud to 
remember that the full profession of our religion 
has not been found incompatible with the manage* 
ment and maintenance of an important country like 
Austria-Hungary, with its population of over forty, 
millions. The Austrian portion of that empire has' 
a population of 24,736,700, of which 19,505,993 are 
Catholic. The Law of April 27, 1873, regulates all 
universities in Austria; and the twelfth section of 
that law lays it down that — ’Eligibility for Academic 
office is not dependent on freed.' And; tbs theo- 
logical faculties aje separated by statutes from ’the 
secular faculties of the eight univ^^ties^ the 
theological faculty, in tw« universities but of eighf^f 
being given ^e office of Chancellor. The eni^e: 
expenditure on the Austrian universities in 
3,758,274 gihdons, of which only 147,037^^ 
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.\ 7 ent to the theological faculties; tyit is to say, 
about one-thirtieth of the whole. The Catholic 
students numbered 11,915 out of a total of 16,059 
in 1897 : and 1,529 of them were theological 
students, a decrease from 1,626 in 1893. Here with 
us m Ireland, with a Catholic population only one- 
sixtlf^of that of Austria, our theological students, 
instead of being only one-eighth of the whole 
body of secular university students, are greater in 
tlumbers than all the others put together. 

In Hungary the Protestant population is slightly 
in excess of the Catholic, being 52 per cent, of 
the entire population of 16,000,000. The position 
of the priest in secular University Education in 
Hungary is thus stated by the British Ambassador ; 
“ No University with a religious character exists in 
Hungary." There are Catholic theological faculties ; 
but they have nothing to say to secular education, 

Now let us take Bavaria, which affords a closer 
*|>srallel to Ireland than any other European country. 
Its population is over 6,000,000, and is increasing. 
Its superficial area is 5,000 square miles less than 
Ireland. Of its inhabitants, about 4,000,000 are 
Catholic, and 2,000,000 are Protestant. What pro- 
j vision is made for the university education of 
Catholics in Bavaria? Let the answer re-echo 
throughout Ireland. It runs thus : — “As no statis- 
tics of ^eed exist, it is not possible to ascertain 
the proportion of the Catholic population receiving 
liirrtversjiy eddcation. There is no limit whatever 
jnj^pect to creed. OrigimUly private institutions,^' 
: tmdw clCTical influence, ihe Bavarian yniversities 
jl^dtially became secularised, and are how com- 
P^y,su6ject to the suthprity of the StiKe. As the 
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Universities ^are opened to students of all treeds, 
the» Church exercises no control whatever." There 
are separate endowments for Catholics and for, 
Protestant theology. 

Is not that an example for us in Ireland^ gi^en 
to us by a country of about the same size^nd 
population as our own, but differing from* oqr, 
unhappy country, as the result of the different 
character of its educational system, in this respect, 
that its population, its wealth and its importence 
are increasing, while oms are all on the wane ? 
Incidentally let me point out to my fellow-religion- 
ists that while the 4,000,000 Bayariati Catholics have 
but two archbishops and six bishops, the 3,400,000 
Irish Catholics have four archbishops and twenty- 
four bishops. 

Next, let us consider Belgium, the population of 
which is almost entirely Catholic. It is only a little 
over one-third the size of Ireland, yet it contains 
over six-and-a-half millions of people, and Its* 
population is increasing. In this prosperous little 
Catholic country, what position does the State 
concede to the priest in secular university educa- 
tion ? The answer is : “ Neither of the State 
Universities of Ghent or Li^ge, nor the Free 
University of Brussels, has any denominational 
character." In reply to ipy inquiry, writes the 
British Minister, *‘as to the relations beifaveen the 
State Universities and the Roman *Catliolic Episco^: 
^ate, the Director-General of Higher Education • 
writes that no such reUKion exists.'^ The six-and^^ 
half millions of our fellftw-Catholiios in Bet^tim^: 
are content with one Archbishop and 
niaking a total of ^ as against our twentyilei^ 
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What *have these six Belgian bishops done to 
jxovide sectarian Catholic university education for 
^those laymen who desire it ? They have founded 
the free Catholic University of Louvain, whose 
professors “ must hold the Orthodox 'faith, and 
think rightly of the Rothan Catholic religion.” 
Jf|pw is that Catholic University in Belgium sup-* 
ported? The answer is forthcoming — ist, from 
students’ fees ; 2nd, from a fund collected by the 
Belgian Episcopate ; 3rd, from bequests and dona- 
tions ; 4th, from half-yearly collections made ifi all 
Roman Catholic churches in its behalf. 

That is a concrete instance of what our Irish 
Catholic bishops might have done during the last fifty 
years. The Belgian Catholic University was founded 
in by the six Belgian bishops, who have main- 
*tained it as a going concern to the present day ; 
and. out of a total of 4,835 University students in 
Belgium, 1,636 were attending the University of 
Ldhvain in 1895. Our twenty-eight Irish bishops 
founded their Catholic University in 1852, and in 
thf^r hands it has become a wreck, and lies a sheer 
hulk to-day by tiie roadside in Stephen's Green. 

How have our twenty-eight bishops employed 
themselves and their millions of money in the half- 
century since 1852 ? The answer will be found in 
.my forthcoming book on the Catholic Church in 
Ireland,* «rhe position of the twenty-eight Irish 
hf^opis in this maW, as compared with that of the 
JBelgikb^^’N of disgrace and reproach 

Th®**". record % bad on this point- 
;j^at they are the last body in Ireland to whom a 
^jQ^ty^hment should hearken, or apply for ^idance;, 
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on the qu^tion of secular University education- 
Catholics. • 

In Denmark, a Protestant country, smaller than 
Catholic Ireland, but forging ahead, while we are 
drifting to the rear, no special institutions pr ]%gu> 
lations exist relative t6 Roman Catholics, who are 
’admitted, like other persons, both to University 
teaching, examinations, and academic degrees." 

In France, that great Catholic country, with a 
population of thirty>eight millions, which stands in 
the /orefront of European civilisation, and which 
gives a lead to the world in so many departments 
of human knowledge, the answer of the British 
Ambassador is : “ All Universities are entirely 
unsectarian. No relations exist between the 
Universities proper and the episcopate." 

Next coming to Italy, the headquart^s off 
Roman Catholicism, with its population of over 
thirty-one millions, who are entirely Catholic, what 
do we find ? " By the Act of Union of Italy,«tHb 
Roman Catholic religion is the State religion. The 
Universities are State institutions, under the direc- 
tion of the Ministry of Public Education. Theo- 
logy does not form one of the subjects taught in the 
Universities. The foiu* faculties in which a degreC; 
can be taken are— Philosophy, Law, Medicine, and 
Mathematics. There are § great number of semi- 
naries for the education priests ; thes^ are under 
the supervision of Roman Catholic bishops." ; 

In the Netherlands, that rich and ^osparouS, 
country, less than hMf the Size of Ireland, with^^ 
population’ of 5,000,000^ three-fif&S 6f whdai ;aa?d 
Protestant and two-fijfths Cathpli^> we are tpld 
c'* there ^ no Roncia^^athdUq, Uniyie^^^ Thalia 
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Dutch Universities are open to all creeds and per- 
suasions, and no objection is made by the Roniian 
.Catholic clergy to persons of their faith attending 
them," 

Tn Bortugal, a Catholic country, not as pros- 
perous as the Netherlands W Belgium or Bavaria, 
,about the same size as Ireland, and with a popular 
tion of 5,000,000, we are told that “ there is no rela- 
tion whatever of the University to the Episcopate." 
The significant statement is added that ** Mortmain 
Corporations are disqualified by law from holding 
real property.” 

In Prussia, that great kingdom with its popula- 
tion of 32,000,000, of which 11,000,000 are Catholics, 
we find that “no special arrangements exist in 
Prussia for the University education of Roman 
‘Catholics as such, except in regard to the study of 
Roman Catholic theology.” And we find that out 
of the 11,000,000 of Catholics in Prussia only 723 
wdle studying theology in the Universities and 408 
at the episcopal seminaries. With a Catholic popu- 
lation three times as great as Ireland, Prussia has 
not got nearly as many theological students as Ireland 
has. 

In Spain we are told that “no special provision 
for the University Education of Roman 'Catholics 
or other religious denominations exists, the whole 
sptem beiag entirely secular since the Revolution' 
or iSdtev The word “revolution " reminds me that 
thd’e are^eiy serious anti-clerical movements afoot 
i^ Spain at present ; also thll our neighbours, the > 
Frehch,'. are taking |tron|; measures ^inst the 
Monastic Orders. I hope that Irelara^may be 
Jfrom 
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we shall not be driven to have recourse tb strong 
ineasures here. But at .the same time it should 
be remembered that the timidity and long>suffering 
nature of our people cannot ^ relied upon with 
overweening confidence. The clerical yoke vmich 
we bear at present in Ireland is not easy, nor is 
*its burden light, and the statesman who incrCBseg U 
will have much to answer for. 

In Sweden, that happy, highly educated, and 
prosperous northern land, there are practically no 
Catholics ; at least they are not found in the Uni- 
versities. 

In Switzerland, which has a population of three 
millions, of whom the Roman Catholics constitute 
40 per cent., the answer from all the Cantons is : 
“ That the Universi.ties take no cognisance of differ- 
ences of religion." In the Canton of Fribourg ! 
"The great majority of the students of the University , 
are Roman Catholic, but there are also students of 
other creeds." The authorities add : " We are a^re 
of this as a general faCt, without being in a position 
to give you exact figures, owing to the fact thattthe 
students have never been grouped from the, point 
of view of their religion. We have a faculty of 
Roman Catholic theology towards which the Swi& 
]plpiscopate stands in relations naturally resulting, 
from the canon law." . , 

We now come to the>United^Statesdaf AmeriCi^ 
the largest and most expansiye nation of white t^eh 
in existence, with a population of oyer millions; 
We in Ireland hear ? great d(^ of «»aj^erati6n«BS 
to the p9wer of our fellbw-reiigipnists in the; States, 
I-et us powhavea few hard facts. According ttoi,: 
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sioner of Education, out of 484 Universities and 
Colleges existing in the United States, 61 are Roman 
Catholic institutions — that is to say, 12} per cent, or 
one*^ighth of the whole number; and of the 
52,794 young men passing through a collegiate 
coursib in the United States, 5,052 are Catholics-r-that 
iS’to say, less than one-tenth of the whole number 
and of the 3,762 graduated students in the United 
States, only 166 are Catholics — that is to say, one- 
twentieth of the whole. “ Roman Catholic institu- 
tions, like those of other denominations, are debarred 
from public endowments, either from the Federal or 
State Governments, or from the municipal autho- 
rities of the town where they are situated." The 
American priest is not permitted to make money 
out of, the United States’ taxes. The Georgetown 
University, at Washington, the oldest Catholic 
. institution in the United States, derives £2^,jS2 out 
of its total income of ;^24,ooo, from students' fees. 
Uncle Sam will not contribute a red cent to the 
remuneration of the Catholic priest either as a secular 
instructor or as a theological instructor. That is 
how the priest stands with regard to all education 
in the United States of America. That is the reply 
of the American Minister of Education to Lord 
Pauncefote’s request for information as to what 
provision was being made in the United States for 
th^ University education of Roman Catholics. 

In' ihe, young, ^ self-govcjrning ccMonies, of the 
United Kingdom the trend of- things is the same. 

• Wew South Wales says The U niversity of 
Sydney is a non-sectarian institution.” 'f here are 
r^ectarian ' colleges, but their insignificanoermay be 
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namely, i6 in the Church of England College ; i6 
in the Roman Catholic Cc 41 ege ; and 25 in the 
Presbyterian College — a total of 57 out of 512* 
students attending the University lectures. ^ 

The colony of Vict9ria says: — "No special or 
separate education for Roman Catholics.” 

The colony of Queensland says : — " No Univer-* 
sity yet, but three exhibitions of £100 a year, open 
to all students, without regard to religious faith.” 

South Australia says : — “ The Adelaide University 
is pfirely undenominational in character. Out of 
1,700 candidates 230 are Catholics, that is to say, 
one-seventh of the whole number. Out of 102 
students who took degrees, ten came from Catholic 
schools, that is to say, one-tenth of the wholfe.” 

In Tasmania, we are told : — " No provision 
made in the University of Tasmania for Roman 
Catholics. The Act of Incorporation prohibits the 
conferring of any degree in theology or divinity.” 

In New Zealand, we are toW: "The University 
of New Zealand, and the four University Colleges 
are quite undenominational in character ; no means 
of ascertaining how many Catholic students." The 
Catholid Archbishop and Bishop are on the %nato^ 
“but," says Lord Ranfurly, " these have been elected, 
not as Roman Catholics, but in the fan^e way as 
other citizens.” * ' 

In Cape Colony, we •are' tol^ specijd 
relations subsist in this Colony. betwOon tbf; Roman . 
Catholic episcopate ^nd the' Wuj^ the 

‘ Tlie most recent parliameotaiy sbtistics on tiie Uini-w 
versity QuAtion abroad, will be loiindin Pariiamenbd^ 


University. * 
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Lastl^i we come to the Dominion of Canada. 
In Manitoba there is only an examining body, wiih 
jin endowment of 150,000 acres of Government 
land, of which “ practically none has been yet sold,” 
In Nova Scotia, there are two Catholic Colleges for 
the t22,452 Catholics in the province, attended by 
2 q 8 students, but they are not State institutions. 
In New Brunswick, “ No State provision is made for 
the University education of any particular denomi- 
nation or class." In the important province of 
Ontario, which is the vital part of Canada, con- 
taining the city of Toronto and Ottawa, the capital, 
the University of Ottawa, conducted by the 
Oblates, “ has no regular endowment," and is 
the only institution of the kind in the province. 
In the province of Quebec, which contains the 
"fine and growing city of Montreal (population 
220,000), the Laval University, with branches at 
Quebec city (population 63,000) and Montreal, is 
th# only institution in the nature of a provision 
for Catholic University education. It is a French 
institution, founded in 1852 by the bishops of 
Lower Canada. Its professors and students do 
not ki)ow and do not want to learn how to speak 
i&nglish. This icy establishment was founded and 
, is sustained by the clerical seminary of Quebec. 

We have how surveyed the whole civilised 
world, an(i^ nowhere have we found a precedent 
for thees|^blishme*nt of a State-suBSidtsed University 


Rei»esentat|v<M abroad,. M the Provision made in 
Foreign Countries iot ' the l^;Qi|^sity Educatio^^f Roman 
Catholics” and a Gdlonial Oihce paper entitled “Papers 
^Ifcdating to the Uniyersiiy Education of Roman Catholics in 
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for the secular education of Catholics as a sihparate 
bcKdy in Ireland. There is no. such institution in 
England,' Scotland, or Wales. The Birmingham., 
University, which was endowed and opened a few 
years ago, is non-sectarian. •.> * 

Isolated as Catholic Ireland is ; cut off from 
the society of Europe; taught, alas, to hate at\fl 
distrust its nearest neighbour, Great Britain ; in 
touch with America, but 3,000 miles away from it ; 
Ireland is the one country in the world where the 
further subjugation of Catholic education to religion 
will do the most harm. 

Will the retrograde step be t^en ? Will the 
present Government commit such a crime, per- 
petrate such an iniquity ? A Commission of 
strangers has been sitting in secret in our midst. 
That Commission originated in a promise made* 
to a deputation which waited upon Lord Cadogan 
last March. The deputation itself, I am informed, 
originated through the vote of the late Lord Michiel 
Morris, an Irish lawyer, whose faculty of humour 
was not uhder-rated, and who received' an am];de 
share of taxpayers' money for whatever ‘wor^ he did 
in his day. This Commission of strangers is pre- 
sided over by a Scotch lawyer, Wrd Robeiison, 
who, when the Commission is dispersed, Will shake 
the dust of Ireland from off. his shoes, an|t fefiirn to 
his own free and happy country. iHiis^iil be the 
responsibility yv'che second degree for Wh^evlr 
, evil consequences may accrue to 'Ify^d H-q^ 
secret inquisition. Phr be it from ini^ to .cast f 
slur upomlawyers. Soint of meh wi^e 

members^! the legal profession; 
iicul ar instance,; I- 
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happen^ to be St. Luke’s Day, the i8th of October, 
and T»e all remember those divine words which 
Qccur in the eleventh chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel. 
The^ are the words of our Saviour : — “ Woe 
unto' you also, ye lawyers, for ye lade men with 
burdens grievous to be borne, and ye yourselves 
topch hot the burdens with one of your fingers.” 
Shall we have to apply those words to the lawyers 
and professors concerned in this business ? Not 
one of those Secret Commissioners will touch the 
burden grievous to be borne, with which, ii^the 
opinion of many, they are about to lade Ireland. I 
hope our children may not be forced to say of 
them : “ Woe unto you 1 for ye have built the 
sepulchre of knowledge for future generations of 
Catholic Irishmen. Woe "unto you lawyers I for ye 
•have taken away the key of knowledge ; ye entered 
not in yourselves, and them that were entering in, 
ye hindered." 

For a new University in Ireland, governed by 
priests, and established in the face of all evidence 
ta,. the contrary, will be, indeed, a sepulchre for 
knowledge, and those who create it, be they lawyers 
Or professors, will have closed the gates of the 
temple of useful knowledge upon generations of 
. Irishmen yet unborn. 

But whose will be tbe responsibility in the first 
d[egree,.shqgld such a calamity ensue? Ouf of his 
oWhiot^^ let him tell us — ** THS^sition in which 
: I sta.nd is ^^^I am primarily responsible for the 
legislation and policy of thB government of the 
moment in Ireland/' hope t||li% his Ex* 

I cellency Earl Cadogan, worthy mail, ^ utterer. 
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infliction of such untold evil upon the yduth of 
Cdtholic Ireland, and upon its yet unborn genera* 
tions. 

All history proves that priests, from the days of 
Caiaphas to our own times, have been bad polifical 
advisers. I merely statS a fact. 

I institute i\o comparison between the Lo^d, 
Lieutenancy of Judea and the Lord Lieutenancy of 
Ireland, or between the High Priest of Jerusalem 
and the Hierarchy of Ireland. The rule of the 
priesj; has had judgment passed upon it by all ages 
and in all climes. But I ask. What is the verdict of 
posterity upon Pontius Pilate, who weakly sided 
with the powerful priesthood of the Ireland of his 
day which he was sent to govern? There is a 
victim in Ireland to-day, no less than in the Ireland 
of Pilate’s day — a victim which, according to all the * 
authorities, is being slowly bled to death by the 
drain of emigration. That victim is not an in* 
dividual, but a host of individuals'^ it is what is ftff 
of the lay Catholic population of Ireland. And it 
will not shield 'the minister primarily r^ponsible 
for the Irish legislation of the Government,’ to send 
for a ewer of water and, washing his hands> to 
exclaim, M am innocent of the blood of these 

JUST people: look you to it.’ " 

/ . • . ■■ 

It was at the close of tl)is lecture^ in^epl3ring to 
the vote of than^proposed to me,^hat I annoifnce& ^ 
my intention of contesting the); 

' DiVisioii of Dublin aP'the neiift gehiM^l 
announcement which w^ recdy^. With applause) 

s in toe' xtondjito* 


The positidii of the politii 
was^ ^ folloy^s 
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Pranch&e Act of 1884 it had been represented 
by a Nationalist, until, in 1892, Mr. Kenny, Q.C., 
-Unionist (the present Mr. Justice Kenny), contested 
the seat with Alderman Meade, Nationalist, a rich 
Dublin -it^i^ilder, and' a man of great influence in 
the dty. 

. Alderman Meade had been a pronynent supporter 
of Mr. Parnell ; and, therefore, was a Parnellite. 
At that time the priests’ party in Nationalist politics 
were called anti-Parnellites, and they put forward a 
third candidate in their own behalf. The resujt of 
the election was that Mr. Kenny, Unionist, received 
2,893 votes ; Mr. Meade, Parnellite, 2,878 ; and the 
anti-Parnellite candidate 615 votes. Mr. Kenny 
obviously won the election because the Nationalist 
vote had been split between the Parnellite and the 
^nti-Parnellite. 

In 1895, when Mr. Kenny stood again for the 
constituency, he was opposed by Mr. Plunkett, 
dohnt of the Holy Roman Empire, who stood as 
a Nationalist. No anti-Parnellite candidate was 
nominated at this election, Mr. Plunkett’s claims 
upon the priests, as holder of a papal title, being 
apparently overpowering. The result of the second 
contest was that Kenny received 3,661 and Plunkett 
3,205 votes. Mr. Kenny being appointed Solicitor- 
General shortly afterwards, offered himself for 
r^lectioh. ^Mr. Pierce Ijjlahony contested the seat 
irfthe‘’ N^onalist mterest, but tffbSa^ult of the poll 
vAras that l^r^|fiCSlhy received 3,225 and Mr. Mahony 
only 2^893 v(>t4». ‘ It was evidcSlt from thia that the 
Nationalist, vote f in the ^ohstituehcy was either : 
- dwindliog in actual numbers or that the voters 
ypte bocomihg ihfeofeCm Uih 
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1892 it had amounted to 3,493, it fell in {895 to 
3, '205, and subsequently sank to 2,893. * 

In 1898, when Mr. Kenny was appointed judge, , 
the seat again became vacant. Mr. J. H. M. Camp* 
bell stood in the Conservative interest and was 
opposed by Mr. Plunkett ; but Campbell “ was 
elected by 3,525 votes against 3,287 votes giv^n 
to Plunkett, and he sat for the constituency until 
the year 1900. 

In 1900 Mr. James M'Cann, a Nationalist of a 
neutral type, but an avowed supporter of the 
priestly autocracy which strangles the develop- 
ment of Catholic Ireland, presented himself to 
the constituency, and the once powerful Irish 
Nationalist Party was in such a disastrous con- 
dition of disunion and impecuniosity that it did 
not interfere in the election. The result was that* 
Mr. M’Cann was elected by 3,429 votes against 
only 2,873 votes polled for Mr. Campbell, who was 
suspected of having evinced an inclination *to 
temporise with the priests. It was under such 
circumstances that 1 thought I would give the 
electors of Stephen’s Green division a chance of 
deciding between Mr. M’Cann and myself. 

Mr. M’Cann died while these pages were going* 
through the Press, and his unexpected demise led 
to political complications wjiich induced me not to 
go to the poll at the bye-el£ction, but to^ait for the 
General Electif'liT'' Mr. M’Cann always \^ted witli 
the Roman Catholic bishops an^'^i^sts when- 
ever there was a conflict between the trade interests 
of the priests' organisation and the true interests of 
the people, of Ireland, Protestant as well as Roman 
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TherWore I decided that, as I live near Stephen’s 
Greeft and walk twice or thrice daily through the 
vsonstituency, I would not go farther afield in 
seeking for a seat at the General Election. It 
would inot ' decide any of the questions at issue 
if I *were to contest a seat* held by a Protestant. 
•My object is to make a stand against tlie supre- 
macy of priestcraft in Irish commerce, in Irish 
education, in Irish society, and in Irish politics. 
Therefore in opposing a fellow-Catholic like Mr. 
M'Cann I should give one constituency, at all ev,pnts, 
an opportunity of deciding between sectarian bit- 
terness and brotherhood amongst Christians, between 
mental enslavement and mental freedom, between 
the idle perplexity engendered by superstition and 
the st^dy pursuit of intelligent industry. i 

* The announcement of my intention, as I have 
said, was received with unanimous applause. When 
the proceedings had concluded quite a number of 
pebple came round behind the scenes to congratu- 
late me. Amongst those was a well-known English 
member of Parliament who happened to be passing 
through Dublin, and, having heard accidentally of 
my lecture, had come to hear what I had to say. I 
shall not readily forget what he said to me. “I 
have always been in favour of a Roman Catholic 
University," he said, “but after hearing your lec- 
ture I shall always vote dead arainst it. I want to 
hfear no piore about the questioii'^Kstow. I always 
had my doftbtj^*but I was inclined to vote for the 
project out of k feeling of chafity. But now I find 
that my doubts were well fjjunded, and the^uestion 
will never again give me any trouble, for I 
igainsHt whenever it turtj^iip." 
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T he Dublin leclure having passed off success- 
fully, I determined to give a lecture in Belfast, 
a city in which Five Years in Ireland was being 
widely read and warmly praised. Two friends, to 
whom I shall always feel deeply indebted, undertook 
the preliminary work of organising; and the large 
Y.M.C.A. hall at Wellington Place was engaged for 
the night of November 26, 1901. It was advertised 
that I would give a second lecture on Educafion 
in Ireland," and Sir James Henderson, D.L., kindly 
consented to take the chair. I cannot say thart I 
was quite as nervous in anticipation of the ordeal of 
this Belfast address as I had been in connection 
with the Dublin lecture. But I felt lonely at heart 
on my way down to Belfast to deliver a public 
address to people who, however much I might 
admire them, were strangers to me. ^ continually 
asked myself tk/?^uestions, What^have these fhings 
to do with me ? Are not the fact^ugpn which I 
speak and write known to all ? ^Yhat special mis- 
sion ha^ I to point the -moral of them for all the 
rest of Iceland ? May n^ all those others be wise 
generation in ^closing their eyesMo the 
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melancholy truths which I am thrusting forward for 
all men to see ? " 

, I had no friends in the ’city, and I spent the day 
of the lecture alone in Carrickfergus, endeavouring 
to ^t sotne fresh air, for it was damp and foggy in 
Belfast. I examined the Castle there and investi- 
gated the winding ways of the old town, but my 
thoughts were ever harping upon the effort which 
was before me in the evening. Carrickfergus is 
what is called a historic town. It may be a plea- 
sant place in summer, but on a November <^y I 
cannot imagine a more dismal spot in which to 
spend one’s time. It is essentially a town of the 
past. At one time it was the great seaport of the 
North-east of Ireland, and at that time Lisburn was 
the chief inland city of Ulster. To-day Belfast, 
standing midway between the two, has absorbed all 
^ the shipping business from Carrickfergus and the 
inland trade from Lisburn. 

©wing to the absence of idlers, all North of 
Ireland towns seem lonely to a Southern on a 
week-day. Even the familiar sight of untended chil- 
dren overflowing from the thresholds of crammed 
and untidy houses, or engaged at their games in the 
gutter, is not vouchsafed to the sightseer. The 
streets of Carriqkfergus were silent as the grave 
on this November day,, save for the noise made 
, b^ an elde^Jy tramp who was loudly singing a 
hfmh* while he j^'kced slowly xj.nd down one 
of the power tl^roughfares. I had never heard 
a«4evotional song thus sung iti the streets before. 
I believe that had the poor ^Id man committed such 
„ an offence in a Munster vijiage he would hg^ve b^en 
stc^d in the streets*^ VVoselytiser. T^ej 3 B.j|ie 
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only songs of the streetside are nonsensidil chants 
of love, rebellion, mendicancy, or carousing. • 

I remember with extreme vividness my exploi^i- 
tion of Carrickfergus Castle, which I thought one of 
the gloomiest and most deserted buildings f had 
ever seen. The presence of a few artillerymen 
within its walls seemed only to emphasise its Iqpe- 
liness. The harbour, which I walked round several 
times, was' empty ; some men being engaged in 
clearing away the seaweed from the bottom of it, 
as ;if it were a marine kitchen-garden. I felt as if I 
were in a city of the dead ; and, looking back upon 
it, I can advise anybody who is about to lecture in 
Belfast for the first time not to spend the day of his 
lecture in Carrickfergus if it be.November. 

I returned to Belfast and dined, and I shall never ^ 
forget the loneliness with which I walked by myself 
from my hotel down to the lecture hall. During ^ 
that short walk I felt as if 1 were fighting alone 
against all the world. It was possible, if not pro- 
bable, that there might be a disturbance. Those 
who believed in the truth of my cause might e not 
feel sufficient confidence in me to attend the 
lecture ; while the vested interests, necessarily 
affected by my movement, might, not unnatural!^, 
be induced to disturb the proceedings and thereby^ 
help to discredit me at tl^e start in Ulster and the 
North. When 1 arrived at the hall, ^/ound people 
dropping in ijct considerable numbers, apd at eight 
o’clock 1 was informed there were abotd a thousand 
people present. Sofne of the leading men of Belfast 
were ifot afraid to associate themselves with me ; 
for, beydes Sir James |Henderson, who presided,! 
tljgg^ere present on the platform several* wealthy 
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merchants of the city, like Sir Otto Jaff6, the present 
Lord Mayor; members of Parliament, like Sir James 
Haslett; prominent professional men, and clergymen 
of several denominations, including Dr. Nicholas, 
Vice-President of the Wesleyan Conference. 

I commenced by thanking the Belfast people for 
tjie compliment tvhich they had paid me by coming 
in such numbers to hear what I had to say on 
Education in Ireland. ^‘This great c^lty," I pro- 
ceeded to say, ''which your brains and industry 
have built up, as if by magic, constitutes a monunaent 
of progress and prosperity for which European 
history affords few parallels. This city of yours 
has shifted to the westward the commercial centre 
of gravity of the British Isles ; and, if your sound, 
native, Ulster common sense be not interfered with, 
Belfast* will still continue to attract an increasing 
^ share of the world's wealth to Ireland, by the excel- 
lence of its work and the industry of its people, 
riqfe in Belfast, then, with greater force than in any 
other spot in Ireland, should the free expression of 
the# people's feelings on this subject of education 
find vent. Here, in this city, where common sense 
and sterling business principles are the rule and law 
iX every-day‘ life, is surely the most suitable place 
to demand that the principles of business and com- 
mon sense should be applied to education. 

Nor are in making such a demand. 

Thb aistinguisheo^olitician who has^ been placed 
by the voters of the United at the head 

oftthe educ^ional department in England — the Duke, 
of Devonshire, a man for^whom yre all e!5tertain 
ine j^ighest respect— has alio been forced tcpask foe 
the appheation of common' ^ense to this questune^of 
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education. For, even in England, in the h*ands of 
the so-called experts, this noble ship Edudtition, 
which should carry the nation’s youth in safety, 
from infancy to capacity, is being scuttled by in- 
competence, and has pome near to being engulfed 
in a flood of unintelligible gibberish. “ I havebcca- 
sionally," said the Duke of Devonshire, at Liverpool^ 
on the 26th of October, ult., “ to listen in the House 
of Lords to'speeches by an educational expert, not 
one word of which, I am bound to acknowledge, 
canr I understand. ... As a fair average specimen 
of the man in the street, who needs to be convinced, 
I plead for the use of ordinarily intelligible 
language.” 

The Duke of Devonshire pleads for intelligi- 
bility : I am here to-night to plead for truth. Our 
so-called experts in Ireland are not recondite enough 
to take us out of our depth. Their knowledge is not 
of a type with which the man in the street need be 
afraid to measure swords. But the Irish Education 
Question is, nevertheless, more perplexing than the 
English. It is, for instance, a wearying and heart- 
rending task to wade through page after page of 
casuistry, equivocation, and lies, as I have done in 
studying the Blue Book just published, which con- 
tains the brazen demand put forward by the bishops 
of my own church for another hand-over to them of 
taxpayers’ money,, in connection ^wiflfc education in 
Catholic Ireland. Their sophist, their unintdlli- 
gibility, and their mystery seem to hav^ proved too 
much even for t£ie successful Scotchman, Lord 
Robertson, who presi(1es over the secret Com- 
missioft. ♦ I ' ® 

4iscth is ever straight and brief ; but Lord 
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Robertson seems to have found the spokesman 
of the Catholic bishops neither one nor the other. 

V Apparently,” says Lord Robertson (question 378), 

“ I jjcan put no question that can be answered 
shortly,* but I will make aaother attempt.” And 
agaitf (question 348), “ I want to ask you about this 
mixed education, and, if possible, answer without a 
long speech.” Three long days, September the 19th, 
20th, and 2ist, Bishop O’Dwyer spent in the con- 
genial task of enveloping the situation in a dense fog, 
under cover of which the bishops hope, by means 
of such antique weapons as “dogma,” “faith and 
morals,” and “mediaeval sophistry," to capture all 
the positions and emoluments of the new endow- 
ment for which Mr. Balfour has led them to hope. 

It is a startling fact that Lord Cadogan should 
Tiave lent himself to the disciples of secrecy and 
dissimulation, by excluding the Press from the 
settings of this Commission. Was it in order to 
give Bishop O’Dwyer an opportunity of casting 
the following slur upon the subservient Nationalist 
, Prtssmen of Ireland, that the Press was excluded ? 
“ But the most astonishing thing is,” says this bril- 
liant theologian, “to take up our Catholic news- 
papers — ^papers that are avowedly Catholic, that 
profess to support Catholic principles — ^they write 
things tjiat are shocking to a man who understands 
Cathojic priassTl^^ But these Qpople do not know 
wfiat they ore wriRig. The articles ire written by 
flippant Iq^rmediate chaps who go there and turn 
oht their articles. They are uneducated 
men." 

" The Resident Commissibner of Education, Dv. . 
Starkie^*interposed and sai^ sneeringly that* he 
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thought it was National Teachers who wrote for the 
Catholic Press. Will it be credited that the* Irish 
Catholic Press has got so completely into the hands 
of the priests that neither the Irish News, the free- 
man’s journal, nor the Cork Examiner dared t6 resent 
this insult ? They purred gently under it, vTith a 
protestation as ineffective as Commissioner Starkie’s 
quarrel with Archbishop Walsh of Dublin. The 
people want to know, and have a right to know, 
everything that goes on from day to day at this 
inquiry ; and if what goes on will not bear the free 
criticism of the people then the proceedings must 
be unworthy of the elected rulers of a free country, 
and must be vitiated from their conception. 

What class of people is it who have recourse 
to mystery ? “ False priests, false prophets, false 
doctors," says Charles Dickens, “ false patriots, false' 
prodigies of every kind, veiling their proceedings in 
mystery, have always addressed themselves at an 
immense advantage to the popular credulity, and 
have been more indebted to that resource, in gain- 
ing the upper hand of Truth and Common Seftse, 
than to any half a dozen items in the whole cata- 
logue of imposture." We must sorrowfully admit 
that there is still a large share of popular credulity 
in Ireland. Do Bishop O’Dwyer, Bishop Clancy, 
and Father Delany, the •three spokesmen of the 
priests, in this instance, hope to aq jifl itefor oui^ Holy 
Mother the Church a large graHtof public moifey 
by bringing a poli;py of mystery and ^pphistry to 
4 ;pon our popular credulity in Ireland? ‘If 
so, that would be an oM-fashioned sacerdotal game. 
But it Amazes me, and ft is something new to us to‘ 
find^^hat an excellentcLord Lieutenant shdf\)ld lend 
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himselit to the practice of the priests by concealing 
the (filily proceedings at this inquiry from the people ; 
ior the people are the proprietors of the money 
which it is now proposed to pour into the already 
overflowing coffers of the Ir^sh priests. 

Ilf my Dublin address last month I showed that 
there is no precedent in the civilised world for the 
proposed endowment out of public funds of a 
separate university for the secular education of 
Roman Catholics in Ireland. I showed how, in 
Catholic countries where such universities did ^nce 
exist, those institutions have all now ceased to exist. 
And I showed how the State, that is the citizens 
themselves, progressing with the times, have charged 
themselves in all those countries with the responsi- 
bility of the education of the youth. And I showed 
’ how, in Europe and America, the priests’ sphere of 
duty has been compulsorily confined to his altar, his 
confessional, his pulpit, and his ecclesiastical semi- 
nJry — four very important spheres of influence, 
which give him ample scope for his activity. 

Had the Irish priest concentrated his powers 
upon those fields of energy in Ireland for the past 
Jfifty years, it would not have fallen to my lot to 
record the wife-burning case at Ballyvadlea,i and the 
fratricide in Lisphelan,i with all their attendant 
horrors, and the complicity of entire localities. It 
is a sorrowfjjl^ubject for me to touch upon. I 
8how of F.o peop)i,^ in the worlcf who are more to be 
pitied than the poor Catholic Irish ; I know of no 
people in the world more "^neglect^.- by their 
ministers of religion; I k^ow of no peo^Ie"more 
lovable, more pliant, or mbre teachable. Well and 
. Five Yean in Ireland. 
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tnily did that widely-read newspaper, The Scotsman, 
say, in reviewing Five Years in Ireland, that '“the 
proper work of the Catholic Church must be badly, ^ 
done in Ireland." 

What a contrast between these two pictures, 
for instance I A Catholic bishop mouthing £(bout 
“emoluments," about “science,” about “University 
Education," about “ faith and morals," in the 
presence of astounded law lords and judges, per- 
plexed professors and idle visionaries, in Earlsfort 
Teri^ice ; while the Catholics of a village of his 
own diocese refuse to bury the remains of their 
honest friend and neighbour who has been done 
to death by his own family, in the belief that he 
was possessed by devils! 

But it is not with the priests’ treatment of our 
Catholic emigrant poor that I am concerned here ‘ 
to-night. No ; that theme must be reserved. It is 
the grievous wrong which the priests have inflicted 
upon the middle-class Catholic Irish for the pkst 
fifty years that tugs at my heart-strings to-night, and 
gives me strength and courage to appeal to those‘of 
my fellow-Christians who constitute the majority of 
this United Kingdom. Would that I occupied a 
position of prominence and power, so that my 
words might be flashed into all the centres of 
population of the United, Kingdom I But every 
beginning is weak,^and L console^mjjaplf witji the 
reflection thak.many a greater ca^se thaa ours hSs 
been brought to a triumphant issue from far smaller 
^^n^gs. 

Let us briefly surv^j' the history of state- 
sybsidis«d education inf Ireland, especially with 
reference to Catholics. ^ The Catholic Emaneipation 
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Act was passed in 1829. Two years afterwards, 
in 1^31, the National Board of Education was 
.established, for the administration of the funds 
placed at the disposal of the Lord Lieutenant for 
the education of the poor in^ Ireland. The National 
Boatd was incorporated by Royal Charter in 1845. 
During the fourteen years next following its founda- 
tion, the National system was worked on National 
lines, and it worked so well that in 1845 the then 
Government, encouraged by the results attained, 
passed an Act for establishing new colleges in 
Ireland. And under that Act, in 1849, charters 
were granted to the three Queen’s Colleges at 
Belfast, Cork, and Galway, the first President of 
Galway Queen’s College being a Parish Priest, the 
Very Rev. Father Kirwan 1 

By the constitution of these Queen’s Colleges it 
was decreed that there should be Deans of Residence, 
officially attached to each college, for every religious 
^nomination of students attending the college. 

Could any fairer proposal have emanated from 
21 ^ Government ? Did it not prove an earnest desire 
on the part of Sir Robert Peel’s Government to deal 
not alone justly, but even considerately, with the 
recently emancipated Catholics ? This is, in effect, 
what the Peel Government said to our fathers in 
1849 Your priests declare — you do not declare 
it y^ourselyt^— that it is dangerous to your faith and 
tooralSitfiiassSciSite with the heretic^and reprobates, 
who are the majority of your fellow-cliizens, a:.d, 
who are* endowing these colleges for your benyfit^ 
because they do not b^ong to your owir^reciSV 
denomination of Chria/anity. Well, up.true and 
insulting as that contebtion is to us, the ruling 
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majority of the United Kingdom, and to ^bviate 
any supposed danger to your faith, any contaftiina- 
tion to your morals, we give you, the Catholics, wha , 
will constitute the vast majority of the students^ in 
Cork and Galway, an^ a considerable portion of 
the students in Belfast, the right to have your’own 
priests officially established as Deans of Residence 
in these colleges, exercising a religious power in 
proportion to the preponderating numbers of 
Catholic students. We give you equal privileges 
in alj secular collegiate affairs with students belong- 
ing to the Reformed Churches. There is no longer 
to be any inequality or differentiation between 
Catholic and Protestant. The penal laws are no 
more I A day of genuine common brotherhood 
and full social and religious equality has dawned for 
you in this realm 1 Forget the past, and at length 
take your legitimate part in tlie citizenship and pro- 
prietorship of these kingdoms 1 Become educated, 
swell the ranks of the professions from which y<Su 
have been so long excluded. Become cultured, fear- 
less men, with no bounds to your ambition within 
the law, but the limits of your own capacity." Such, 
in effect, was Sir Robert Peel’s message to Ireland. 

Oh, how I respect Sir Robert Peel, looking back 
over the intervening half a century 1 And what con- 
sideration and tenderness fpr Catholic feeling did 
not Sir James Graham show in i845j^ ,“Secqrity 
must be takep," he said, spealihg of v the ne^ 
colleges, “that in the lectures theological oppor- 
tu nitie s are not seiHll of making those* lectures 
Toe^'Veiltele of any particular religious tenets." 
Those were his words, and can we Catholics not 
read in them his pity for the weakness at our 
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fathers, his anxiety to allay their squeamish fears ? 
Yet it was for the use of those words that Sir James 
Graham was denounced in Ireland as an advocate 
of “^godless " education I 

Why, it was under an excess of godliness that 
the Q^ieen’s College scheme laboured I , 

sBut Daniel O’Connell, at that time driven to 
distraction by the Young Ireland Party, and within 
a few brief months of his death, fallen from his 
glorious prime, had sheltered himself, like a 
coward, unworthy of himself, under the protec- 
tion of the priests 1 “ We, the Catholics of Ireland," 
said ' O'Connell, “will not trust the faith of our 
people to the guardianship of the Crown." That 
was precisely what our fathers were not asked to 
do ; that was precisely what the office of Deans of 
Residence was especially constituted to prevent I 
; Deans of Residence were actually appointed for a 
few years, and in 1851 we find Father O’Connor 
the"Dean of Residence, reporting as follows : — “ I 
have not yet seen, nor have the students yet 
repbrted, ' danger either to faith or to morals at 
the Queen’s College, Cork ’’ ! 

^But the dying Irish lion, conscious only of his 
personal hatred of Peel, continues : “You, a secular 
Government, you, a Protestant Government, ask us 
to cpusUtute you the protector ^JvXiaSv! people’s faith." 
What.rubbiyliJI ^yhy, the wl^jpte ;,c6ntext of his 
spSech shoWs tha^ the essential meiuiing of the 
words “secular" and “seculaUsm," as; he used 
thesm, was '“godless" and “gd^lessness." YeMn 
the same breath he usesithe word “secular" as 
Synonymous with the esSsntially religiou# tern} 
“Pg^tesJ^nt" when speaking of Peel's Government. 
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, If the Irish priests and their masters, the Italian 
Pope and Cardinals, were anxious that our lathers 
should possess all the educational advantage; 
enjoyed by Protestants, without endangering the 
Roman faith, they would not have removed the 
Catholic Deans of Residence from the Colleges; 
they would have urged the well-to-do, middle-cbss 
Catholics to send their sons to those new fountains 
of learning at which the Irish Catholic's thirst for 
knowledge — denied to his fathers under the penal 
laws * — might be adequately and bounteously 
assuaged. Had the Irish bishops and priests done 
this, the Catholic graduates of Cork and Galway 
would have been found, in a dozen years from 
1849, filling the professorial chairs of these two 
colleges. And for the past thirty years those insti- 
tutions would have been centres of lay. Catholic 
life, enlightenment and energy. « 

But the Irish bishops first, and then their mas- 
ters, the Italian Pope and Cardinals, cursed tRose 
colleges, and they refused to appoint a Catholic 
priest to fill the office of Dean of Residence in hny 
one of them. And they rejected that priceless blessing 
which the Protestant majority of the United King- 
dom, acting upon the truest spirit of Christianity — 
" bless them that curse you" — had generously placed, 
at the disposal of our fathers. The truth is the 
unmarried oligarchy of -Rome andjtheir ordained 
slaves in Ireland hated and feared emcation dhd 
enlightenment as much in Ireland in 1849 a; the 
jjglj^ollege did m Rome in i6i6, when Galileo's 
proposition, that the sij^is immovable in the centre 

*■ ' Se^Chap. X., lecture ok "Catholic and Protestant in* 
Ireland.” • 
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of the world and that the earth has a diurnal motiot^ 
of rotation, was condemned as “absurd in philo- 
sephy and formally heretical, and erroneous as to 
faith." 

For dver fifty years our unmarried Irish priests 
have perplexed, threatened, and harassed _ the 
Catholic parents of Ireland, male and female, into 
holding their children aloof from those three 
Queen's Colleges with far more zeal than if those 
institutions were plague-infected brothels. And the 
Catholics of Ireland who have acquired University 
degrees in that period, and who have struggled into 
the ranks of the professions, have done so, mainly, 
in defiance of the selfish priesthood of Ireland. 
During that fifty years our Irish bishops and priests 
have expended themselves in aggrandising their own 
order; in building, equipping, and endowing col- 
> leges for the education of priests all over the land ; 
in begging, borrowing, yea, one might say, stealing 
money for the enrichment of those factories for the 
manufacture of home and foreign priests. 

It comes badly from them now to taunt us lay- 
men, as a body, with the inferiority of our position. 
Bishop O’Dwyer, with all the effrontery of a sacer- 
dotal mendicant — as if to ingratiate himself with 
,the landlords in the Government — has not been 
ashamv^d to put the following calumny on record in 
this Blue Bo(>^ (p..i5) : “ You have left the Catholics 
of Ireland '*w ' body of paupers, ^e h?ve no legiti- 
mate leaders. We are a mass, a crowd of people 
without any one , at our head who might naturally 
lead us and help us.” ' « " ' 

And a^ain. Bishop O’DWyer (p. 25) sap«— “y 
we had^ali through a landed gentry in Iceland in 
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sympathy with the people, the old traditional gentry, 
and if the feeling of reverence for them had never 
been interrupted, I think the country would be in.a 
dififerent condition altogether." What hypocrisy 1 
I am a farmer's sot\; my mother was a ^farmer’s 
daughter. My father was one of those people*whom 
Bishop O’Dwyer speaks of as “the peasants, of 
Munster who send their sons to be educated in 
Trinity College and the Queen’s Colleges." I tell 
the Commissioners that it is the religious hatred 
pej:petuated by the constant preaching of the dis- 
ingenuous bishops and priests of Ireland which 
causes all the bitterness that sours .existence for the 
Catholic Irish in their own land. 

And Bishop O’Dwyer, exulting openly in the 
handiwork of his order for the past fifty-five years, 
since the year 1845, thus describes the condition to 
which his class has reduced the Catholic young men « 
of Ireland (p. 24) : — “I will simply say this in general, 
that nine-tenths of them are lost, and that thejTare 
now going to swell the ranks of the cUdassis, with- 
out an education that is worth a button to thenffor 
any useful purpose." Thanks to my father’s inde- 
pendence of the priests. Bishop O’Dwyer cannot 
include me or my brothers in this category of 
derelict, dedasses, Catholic young men. 

What would an O'Dwyer University make them 
useful for 7 As to leaders, let me retmnd hii^ that ' 
when we, Catholic *irish, needed leaden since 1847 
we found them in the ranks of those brother Chris- 
tians — ^the ruling iflajority of the United Kingdom — 
who^tended the right hand of fellowship to us at 
^he foundation of ttfo Queen's Colleges. We, 
Catholic Irish, have not yet sunk to the pocition of 

t « *♦ 
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a race of paupers. We can keep Bishop O’Dwyer’s 
coffers’ full to repletion. I find the following public 
advertisement in the Dublin Evening Telegraph of 
April 13th this year : — “The Most Rev. Dr.iO’Dwyer, 
Bishop of Limerick, begs to acknowledge the receipt 
from^Iiss B. O’Grady, 4, Pembroke Road, Dublin, 
ol . £1,660 (one thousand six hundred and sixty 
pounds) for Masses for the repose of the souls of 
her late sister, Mary O’Grady, and of her parents 
and relatives, and of herself, and also charitable 
purposes in Limerick and Patrick’s Well." Th^ is 
a paltry windfall to Bishop O’Dwyer. Why did it 
not occur to him to offer it to found a scholarship 
for the proposed Catholic University ? 

Well and truly did the great Apostle say, “ For 
the love of money is the root of all evil." Of money 
legitimately made in business, of money which is 
devoted to the rearing of a family of good citizens, 
of money whose acquisition quickens every faculty, 
and tends to the advancement of the whole com- 
munity, I express no disapproval. “Seest thou a 
man diligent in his business, he shall stand before 
kings." But of money amassed by hovering like a 
vulture over the deathbeds of the frail and timid, of 
money selfishly taken from the community for the 
aggrandisement of a class apart, one can truly say 
with the Apostle that it isin Ireland the “ root of all 
evil.’’ “Takc^heed," says, the Lord, “and beware 
of covetou^ess, for a man’s lile corisisteth not of 
the abundance of the things which he possesseth." 
Most truly did the O’Conor DoriJ one of the six lay 
Catholic fitnesses, say (question 1836), “ In fact, 
the whole question is a quo^on of money." 

Mos|oriruly did Colonel Ross of Bladensbur^ 
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jinother Catholic witness, say (2163), I should not 
say that the bishops and the clergy are experts in 
educational matters." No ; but they are decidedly 
experts in the art of making money meanly. Ifhey 
cursed the Queen’s Colleges because thei^ was a 
prospect of enlightenment in them for the lail^ and 
not much money in them for the priests. They 
refrained from cursing the Royal University because 
half its Fellowships were given to themselves. And 
to whom do they dole out those Fellowships ? To 
su(;h laymen as are their own plastic creatures, 
and they give five out of the fifteen of them to 
priests, to members of that Jesuit . Society, which, 
having taken a nominal vow of poverty, does not 
hesitate to rake in all the money that comes its 
way, including this £ 2,000 a year, the handsome 
combined salary of those five men. “ I think," 
says Colonel Ross of Bladensburg (question 2165), 
“ the primary thing in a professor ought to be that 
he should be capable of teaching — that he shdhld 
be the best teacher you can get." But the same 
witness is forced to admit lower down (question 
2198) that “religion must be the principal factor" 
in the sort of university which the Commissioner 
are now asked to report in favour of. 

In one of his long, shifty speeches (p. 15) 
Bishop O' Dwyer says ; — Some people say. Why 
don't you Catholics get .up a U,nivq[si^ for four-' 
selves ? Ycvj want your own religion. Give 
yourselves your own religion. The simple answer 
is that we are not ^le; and we are not ame because 
you, the English Government, took from us the 
tpeaiil^by which we c^iild do it." What a mendi- 
cant’s pl^, whatalibel^on our common Gov^nment 
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that is, in the light of the facts which we have^ 
travelled over this evening ! And that is the man 
>gho steps outside his province and puts the fol- 
lowing record about the North of Ireland in the 
Blue Book for the misinform^ion of posterity : — “ I 
think* the opinion of one man like Dr. Hamilton 
ought to outweigh the opinion of two or three 
counties in the North of Ireland, and I will tell you 
why. I do not suppose that there is on the face of 
the earth a spot where religious feeling and party 
and political feeling are so rancorous and bitter as 
they are in the North of Ireland. Why, tfiey 
annually beat each other in the public streets in the 
interests of their religion. 1 do not suppose that in 
the world there is anything like the citizens of the 
same town, men who are working together in the 
same employment, walking the same streets, getting 
a fit of mania, like animals in the dog-days, and 
while that fit is on them, spending some twelve or 
fourteen days in the month of July beating each 
other right and left in the public streets. When 
you are dealing with an atmosphere like that, what 
is the value of the men who breathe it on the 
University Question ? ” 

Is Lord Robertson prepared to put confidence in 
the speaker of that calumny ? You are not, I hope, 
prepared to make a pope pf Mr. Hamilton, at Bishop 
’O’D^er's va^tion. W5II may you ask Bishop 
CVDwyer tne question, “ Whaf about^ Limerick ? " 
In the opinion of every respectable and sensible 
Catholic, you, the Protestant majority of this city, 
are to be congratulated upon your tolefation an^. 
fairness to the Catholic mitSOrity in your mifMT If 
many ^ef . that minority are prosperous, they have 
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not to ascribe their affluence to the gospel of 
sectarian hate which they hear preached from their 
pulpits. And if many of them are poor and back- 
ward, they have little prospect indeed of improving 
their condition if the^y follow literally the unchari- 
table teaching of their priests. Thus stands Bishop 
O’Dwyer’s unwarranted libel, upon Belfast and Uje 
North of Ireland, on record in the left-hand column 
of p. 32 of this Blue Book, We are told that 
certain persons need to have long memories. 
Bishop O'Dwyer, luckily for truth, is deficient in 
that necessary accomplishment. For in the right- 
hand column of the same page he says : — " I think 
such a city as Belfast is an ideal place for the setting 
up of a University 1 " 

What is this Catholic Bishop's estimate of our 
Irish Nationalist Parliamentary representatives, 
which he also volunteered to the Commission, in , 
the hopes of ingratiating himself with its mem- 
bers — those ever-to-be-pitied M.P.’s that now have’a 
bishop for their paymaster ? “ People will be led 
by some one," he says sneeringly, “and if they are 
not led by a rational man, they will be led by some 
one else, and the result will be that you will have in 
Ireland a set of men representing the country whb 
are not fit to do so, and who really do not represent 
what is genuinely good in the country." Bishop * 
O'Dwyer holds very different language when pe iu 
in Limerick.^ HoW comes it th&t John Dillon lies 
down so tamely under that aspersion ? 

And, again seeking to ingratiate hiniself, speak- 
‘ ing of the Corporation of Limerick, this priest 
'and^^Q-calleid lord and father of the poor says » 
^ It is practically composed of workit)g men, 
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labouring men. . . . There are three or four among* 
them of the better class, but they are absolutely 
ppwerless, without any influence whatever. That 
working-class are an uneducated body of men, an 
un'jnlightened body of men; they are absolutely and 
entirely unfit for the duties they have to discharge." 
Then he added : — " It is neither unkind nor dis- 
respectful to them to say it." Not he, but they, 
are to judge of its unkindness and disrespect. And 
the time will soon come when the working men, the 
labouring men of Catholic Ireland, will take thq^e 
prelates and priests to book, and call for their 
removal from the positions of patrons and managers 
of the National primary schools of Ireland, in 
which, upon their own showing, they have abused 
the trust reposed in them by the nation. The 
Catholic working men and labouring men of 
, Ireland must not remain “uneducated" and 
“ unenlightened." 

’According to Bishop O’Dwyer, the witness, and 
his confederate. Bishop Healy, the commissioner, 
the •whole condition of things in Ireland will be 
changed if Mr. A. J. Balfour only induces the 
Government to give the Irish Bishops the pecuniary 
control of a new richly-endowed University. But, 
should not the Commissioners rather ask themselves 
the question): — If such has.been the result of a sacer- 
■^tal^utocracy^extending over two generations in 
primary Catholic education, anif over «ne genera- 
tion in sec^dary Catholic education in Ireland, 
does it not institute a powerful Aason for curtail- .. 
ing the power of the Irish priest in education rafteg^ 
%han for increasing it ? And»what an increai?^^ 
power thjd hoped-for, ne# University would mean 
for the friAt?ig[ : a.;::;-.:'..' ■ ^ 
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Cardinal Cullen’s view was, That the four 
Roman Catholic Archbishops, for the time being, 
shall be visitors" of the proposed new Cathode 
University, “and their authority shall be supreme in 
questions regarding religion or morals, anet in* ALL 
OTHER THINGS IN THE SAID COLLEGE." iBishop 
Healy, the representative of faith and morals ^c>n 
the Commission, endorses this (p. 309) : — “ There 
can be no doubt," he writes, “ that the latter would 
be the simplest, and, perhaps, the most satisfactory 
wry of securing to the Bishops that supreme 
control in all those things relating to faith and 
morals which has been indicated above." Is not 
that a large draft upon popular credulity 7 Cardinal 
Cullen also laid it down, mindful of the loaves and 
fishes, that the “ Four Visitors shall be Trustees OF 
ALL PROPERTY belonging to the College." Bishop 
Healy is gracious enough to concede that a certain , 
number of laymen, judges preferably, should be 
admitted to a share in the government of»6ie 
College. 

But the supremacy of the Bishops is essential. 
“ You cannot have the play without Hamlet," writes 
this learned theologian. “You cannot have a 
Catholic college without effective episcopal control." 
Is there anything else that this episcopal Hamlet 
from Loughrea would likp ? Yes, he informs us - 
“ If Trinity College geta ;^40,ooo a ^ear, are ijot thzr 
Catholics ectitled to as much 7 Nay, they should, in 
fair play, get more." It is not the Catholics, the lay 
Catholics, who ^^buld receive that ;^4d;ooo a year, 
Jfagovernment of Bedlamites should ever be found 
(wuflfhg to grant it t6 a University so constituted! 
It is the Hamlets from Loughr^ and the»Horatips 
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from Limerick and their colleagues who woul(^ 
benefit by it. 

. The following is Bishop Healy's appeal to Mr. 
A. ]. Balfour to subscribe the capital necessary for 
this episcopal fiotation. Ernast Terah Hooley him- 
self Aever waxed more eloquent over a company 
promotion : — " Let Mr. Balfour," he writes, “make an 
honest effort to give us ” — us — “ the capital necessary 
to work those rich intellectual resources of Ireland 
which we so much want.” Then this Hamlet from 
Loughrea proceeds to threaten Mr. Tim Healy jnd 
Mr. Michael Davitt if they dare come between him 
and his capital. “ Mr. Balfour has already proved,” 
he writes, “ that as an administrator he is not afraid 
of Mr. Healy or Mr. Davitt, and he need not fear 
them in this matter either. There is a limit beyond 
which even they dare not go." 

, If I thought it worth while to address an adju- 
ration to Mr. A. J. Balfour,* I would implore him 
n6» to coerce Messrs. Healy and Davitt into play- 
ing the parts of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern for 
all "time to the mercenary Hamlets of distracted 
Limerick and poverished Loughrea. 

But whither does all this avaricious episcopal 
widence tend ? Let me supply the English Com- 
^missioners with the clue to its meaning. Maynooth 
was endowed, in 1795, ,by the Irish Protestant 
“Tafflrament for the education of Roman Catholics, 
lay awd clerical. ,, The endowment was. subsequently 
increased bv the generosity of Sir’ Robert Peel, when 
he fdundco' the Queen's Colleges in 1845. It is , 

V, • Mr. A. J. Balfour was Chief Secretary for IrelaiwJ^^' 

1887 to 1891, At the date of thi$? lecture he was First Lord 
of the ’fr^ury ; and he is n6y. (1^4) Prime Minister. 
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'Miow a matter of history that the priests grabbed 
that entire endowment for ecclesiastical students.* 
That is ancient history, you may say. Let me 
give you a modern instance of the same thing. 
Half the endowment* of Portora Royal Sdhocft at 
Enniskillen was, unjustly as I think, taken 'from 
that institution by the Endowed School Commis- 
sion in 1885, on the representation of the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Clogher that there was no In- 
termediate School for lay Catholics in the district, 
aivi that it was only fair to divide the ancient 
endowment, as Portora was a Protestant school. 
The endowment was divided ; but^ from that day 
to this, the lay Catholics of the district have got no 
Intermediate School, and the reply from Monaghan 
to all inquiries and protestations from Enniskillen 
is that they have been spending the money, 
something like £1,200 a year, in the Diocesan . 
Seminary where the young priests are educated.® 
The lay Catholics of Enniskillen have again %nd 
again condemned the improper proceeding. The 
North Fermanagh Executive of the United Irish 
League passed a public resolution denouncing it, 
and calling for restitution in the month of July this 
year. A petition and protest were presented to t&e 
Endowed School Commissioners from which I take 

ft 

the following sentence :-r*‘The Catholic population 
of Enniskillen nupibers 3,000^ aq{J is as la^^* ^ 
the entire ^population. Catholic and Protestant, 
of the town of Mdnaghan. Nevertl^ess, Mona- 
ghan has absorbed the whole Catholic portion of 

‘ See ChaptOT III. for full details. * 

* See Pnest$^an4 Peppie in • 
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the endowment in maintaining its Diocesan Se^ 
minary, in addition to which there are well- 
equipped Christian Schools imparting Intermediate 
education in the town. Enniskillen has one Na- 
tionaji School for the entife school-going male 
population of the town and neighbourhood.” 

Let us now pass from small affairs to great, and 
let us judge to what purposes these new moneys, 
which the priests hope to get under a new uni- 
versity, or under a fresh deal of the old Queen's 
College cards, will be devoted in Ireland. Bishop 
O’ Dwyer says ominously, speaking of the want of a 
Catholic University in Ireland (question 324) : — “ In 
the case of the Catholic clergy this is very serious 
as well for themselves as for general education. 
Almost all secular education in Ireland is in the 
hands of the clergy. The clergy that teach have 
never received a true education. There are no 
laymen competent to teach at all." What an 
avowal to make 1 It epitomises the triumph 
of priestly scheming for fifty years, since the 
rejectior. of the Queen’s Colleges. 

“The Bishop,” says Bishop O’Dwyer, “selects 
amongst his young priests, generally, one just 
ordained. He chooses the best-educated and 
cleverest as teacher of the school.” Then Bishop 
^ O’Dwyer adds, with episcopal modesty, that he was 
s6 Selected himself. He‘ describes for the Com- 
missioners the mental destitution of young Father 
0’Dwye£,*;5»-“ I had a limited schoolboy course of 
classics. I had got no classical education in the 
sense that a classical education is understoo^^> 
Oxford, Cambridge, or Trinity College. And“vdMn 
I wept 01^ to Philosophy and Theology I ceased to 
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'^ead Classics." He hopes the Commissioners will 
pity the classical sorrows of the poor philosopher 1 
Then he gives us the grand reason, as I believe; 
the true reason, why the Catholic clerical demand 
for this new University extends over i66 colT|mns 
. of the Blue Book, while the evidence of Mr. 
Timothy Harrington, M.P., Lord Mayor of Dubliii, 
the only representative lay Catholic so far examined, 
does not run to twenty lines. And it- explains why 
the Declaration of the laity, signed by ten Peers, 
three Privy Councillors, and 705 others in 1870, 
consists of the vaguest generalities, and might be 
engraved in copperplate on a threepenny-bit, it 
is so brief ; and why this Declaration was repeated 
without the change of a single word in 1897, and 
automatically signed again by ten Peers, six Privy 
Councillors, and 1,076 others, every man of whom 
is under some compliment or other to the sacerdotal 
class I e 

The general body of lay Catholics have, in fact, 
nothing to do with this demand put forward by the 
priests for University money. 

Here is the real root of the whole business : — 
“ These young priests are clever men ; very many 
of them have great natural ability," says Bishop 
O'Dwyer (p. 21), no doubt recalling his own 
youthful days, “ their philosophical and their _ 
logical training in Maydooth i» fust-rate. Tii^ 
come out of Maynooth with very clear intellects 
and very great logical power; hxit the^re abso- 
lutely deficient in all classical education and in 
'"Triliitf/j^entific and mathematical education What 
education, of a useful nature, then, is. it that 
they possess? What a characjtw 
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men who have crushed the whole profession oL 
lay Catholic Intermediate teachers out of existence 1 
. How have they spent their time in Maynooth ? 

I? not their ignorance a just judgment on them 
for, and the logical consequence of, their selfish 
isolation ? The Irish priests refuse to be taught by 
any one but themselves. They have combined to 
prevent even the Catholic laity from attending any 
College or University except one in which they 
shall receive instruction from men who are either 
priests or priests' creatures. What a position I ^ 

But Bishop O’Dwyer has worse still to say of 
the Irish priests : — “They are deficient in that 
indefinable thing,” he goes on to say, “ that is not 
knowledge, but culture, something you cannot put 
your hand on, a something which cultivates a sense 
of honour and a right judgment with regard to the 
affairs of life " / {See Note at end of Chapter.) 

, It is a lamentable thing that our religion should 
be of such a kind as to render it necessary that the 
mi^ds of its ministers should be thus intentionally 
dwarfed and stunted in their youth. It is criminal 
for one human being thus to crush out another’s 
jpdividuality. “ Even despotism,” says John Stuart 
Mill, “ does not produce its worst effects so long as 
individuality exists under it ; and whatever crushes 
individuality is despotism, by whatever name it may 

■betalled." . vs . 

Bear in mind that Bishop O’Dr/yer is the 
accredited spokesman of the clerical portion of the 
Irish Catiholic Church in this instance.^ I.et the 
^ Commissioners ask themselves whether a Universit}^ 
governed by such men as Bishop O’Dwyer descf'^fs 
the Ipiti priests to be, likely to be a curse or a 
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blessing to the country. Destitute of all learning, 
with no culture, no sense of honour, no right judg- 
ment in the affairs of life, are the Irish priests a, 
body of men to whom any sane Government wqjild 
hand over the management and control of a large 
sum of money for “higher, general, and tecHnical 
education ” ? 

Even if the proposed University is to be only an 
institution for enabling the ecclesiastical students of 
Maynooth to acquire degrees in Arts, how can such 
a qpncern be of any real service to them — ^beyond 
the acquisition of the coin constituting the endow- 
ment — when the place will be run .by priests and 
the nominees of priests, from whom, no better 
enlightenment can come than the Maynooth 
students possess at present? Oh, the proposal is 
too mad, too preposterous I It only requires to be 
enunciated to meet with universal condemnation. 

Citizens of Belfast, I am done. If I have suc- 
ceeded in exciting your interest in this questidn, 
and setting your minds to work upon it, I have 
done my duty. Many of my friends will say to me ; 
“Ah, McCarthy, the priests will be too strong for 
you ; they will crush you, man 1 " I reply that thaj 
is no disgrace to me. That useful writer. Dr. 
Smiles, tells a short story in his book on Duty. It 
is as follows : — An eclipse, of the sun happened in 
New England about^a century ago^ The heavCur 
became very* dark, and it seemed that th^ Pay of 
Judgment was at hand. The Legislature^of Con- 
necticut happened ^en to be in session/ an^n the 
darto ess coming on, a member moved ihe adjourn- 
iqgcl of the House ; otf which an olcfJPiiritan legis- 
lator, Davenport of Stamford, rose vp and said that 
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IF THE LAST DAY HAD COME, he desired to be found" 
in his place and doing his duty ; for which reason 
he moved that candles should be brought, so that 
the^House might proceed with its business. Wait- 
ing at his post of Duty was the maxim of the wise 
man, and he carried his motion. 

Jn my humble way, I, too, shall wait at my post 
of Duty, while life lasts, until this eclipse of sacer- 
dotal obscurantism — from which so many thou- 
sands of our Catholic youth are flying to the free 
air and sunshine of other lands — has passed away ; 
or at least until its blighting shadow has been 
dissipated from the domain of education in Catholic 
Ireland." 

My address was received with applause, in some 
instances amounting to enthusiasm, and I closed 
amidst a prolonged ovation. The lectiure was re- 
ported verbatim in the Belfast News-Letter of the 
following day, and favourably commented upon in 
the other Belfast papers, except the priests' local 
daily paper. Thus the Ulster people got an oppor- 
tunity of knowing what I had to say, an advantage 
which the people of the other three provinces do 
i\ot even yet possess. What I say may or may not 
be to the point ; but, at all events, Ulster knows 
, what my position ^!s, whereas Roman Catholic 
Leinster, Connaught, and Munster have been de- 
litfeiately kept ^rom that hnov^edge by the priests’ 
press in those provinces. If this illustmtion of the 
dissemination of knowledge in regard to myself be 
applicaEle, as 1 believe'it is, to many other cases, then 
the public can readily understand how Ulster people 
possess a fulness of informftion which the pe0^ 
of the^o&W provinces do' not enjoy. Th?re exists a 
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'‘most keen desire for knowledge amongst all classes 
in Ulster and the more practical the knowledge is, 
the greater is the general eagerness for its acquisi- 
tion. In Munster and Leinster practical knowledge 
is not desired ; whereas unpractical, useless, verbal 
communications and rhetorical flourishes seem to 
be the highest mental effort of which the people are 
capable. 

The lecture, as I said, closed amidst general en- 
thusiasm ; a vote of thanks was carried in which 
th« greatest encouragement was given to me by the 
kind words of the various speakers ; and I felt 
within myself that I had made a -distinct advance 
on the Rotunda lecture. My voice and method of 
delivery were better, though still far from being as 
good as they ought to be ; and I was beginning to 
have more confidence in myself. When I left the 
hall to return to my hotel I had no lack of sym- 
pathetic companions. Captain F. H. Crawford, 
then recently returned from South Africa, and many 
of his friends, called upon me the following morn- 
ing, and I have ever since experienced much friend- 
ship at their hands. In company with Captain 
Crawford I spent the next day at Larne, and .1 
could not help contrasting the brightness and 
modernity of that town and its harbour with the 
slowness and antiquity of Carrickfergus. I have 
referred to my visit io Lavne in PSests and PeopiS th 
Ireland. I fiiink this is the right place in which to 
say that I owe a <|eep debt of gratitude ngjjpiily to 
Captain Crawford, but to his excellent and cultured 
wife, for their kindness to me on that and many 
sBtfeequent occasions.* » 

\ was very busy at y(ork on in 
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Ireland at this time, so that it was with great pleasure, 
after my success in Belfast, that I returned home to 
take up my task of composition with renewed 
vigour. Both the Dublin and Belfast lectures on 
“ Education in Ireland ” were 'published in pam- 
phlet form, and several thousand copies of each 
were sold immediately on their appearance, so 
great was the desire for information on the ques- 
tions discussed in them. 

Note (page 55). — In one of my addresses during the bye- 
election in the Shepherd’s Green Division in March, 1904, 
before my retirement from the contest, I put the educational 
position to the Home Rule candidate, who is now the member 
for the constituency, in the following words : — 

“ I ask Mr. Waldron to give us the detail of his plan for 
securing * equality and fair play between Catholics and Pro- 
testants ' in the matter of University education. We Catholic 
laymen do possess * equality and fair play ’ at present, but our 
priests prevent us from enjoying it. 

i* Does he know that in a vain attempt to make good the 
deficiencies of our education our priests have been forming a 
coercive league for us to compel Protestants to give employ- 
menl' to our Catholic young people, whose services, owing to 
the system of education which prevails, arc not of such a 
quality as to be in demand in the open market ? Has he heard 
of«the * Catholic Association ' ? 

** If our clergy, by their own desire for exclusiveness, have 
^reduced themselves to a position of mental inferiority to the 
clergymen of other Christian Churches, I, as a lay Catljolic, 
am not prepared to condemn ’my children to perpetui;! in- 
feriority, as comparod with Protestant^, in order to gratify the 
selfishness of the unmarried sacerdotal class. reco|ifc..end 
Mr. Waldron to study the evidence of Bishop O'Dwyer in the 
Report Royal Commission on Uniriersity Education." 



CHAPTER III 

A SUMMARY OF THE IRISH PRIESTS’ POWER IN 

EDUCATION 

c 

I THINK it right now to break the chronological 
order of those addresses for the^ purpose of 
giving the reader a brief but comprehensive his- 
torical sketch of the priests' baneful interference in 
Roman Catholic education in Ireland from 1795 
down to the year 1904. At the date of the Belfast 
lecture the success of Five Years in Ireland had 
been assured. Those who have read the two pfe- 
ceding chapters will guess with what diffidence 
I had written that book, although there are* no 
opinions in it save those to which 1 had been 
accustomed to give expression freely in cdfiversa- 
tion ever since I began to think seriously on the 
unsatisfactory condition of Roman Catholic Ireland. 
Thousands of my fellow Roman Catholics, almost* 
all of those amongst whom I was reared, including 
a numeroijg circle 6f relatives, hel8 and hold more 
or less the same views about the priests as I 
enunciated in Five Years in Ireland. Bnt to put 
those views in print, to enunciate them fearlessly, 
t^tand by and to aq| up to them, that was another^ 
matter — ^a thing not to be thought of 1 

60 ’ 
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The position of the Roman Catholic laity in 
Ireland reminds one of the state of things which 
existed in Italy in the sixteenth century. The heart- 
rending words of Mr. John Addington Symonds, in 
his work on the Italian Renaissance, recur to me 
when I think of the state of my own Irish kith and 
kip for the last twenty years : — “ There was not a 
man who ventured to speak out his thoughts or 
write the truth ; and over the Dead Sea of social 
putrefaction floated the sickening oil of Jesuit 
hypocrisy." 

It was under some such circumstances that I had 
“ dared to speak out my thought ” and “ write the 
truth" when I published my first book in March, 

1901. Its unexpected success and the still greater 
success of my second work, published in August, 

1902, have been chiefly gratifying to me as proving 
how widespread was the feeling to which my 
writings have given expression. But as I do not 
ifliend to make this book in any sense autobio- 
graphical, I shall proceed with my theme without 
further preface. 

I. The primary education of Ireland, in so far 
as it i^ provided by Government, is controlled t>y 
the Board of National Education, eighteen com- 
missioners selected upon no intelligible principle 
except that of religious creed, ten Roman Catholics 
and eight members of .the various Reformed 
religions. They are not repr&entativ^men ; they 
do not accept, nor is any one who knows the 
country disposed to saddle them with, responsibility 
for their own corporate acts. The Managers of the, 
schools, and not the Comnyssioners, are thej^l 
master| of the teacl^< s, The Resident Com-* 
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missioner, who is a Roman Catholic, possesses the 
executive power, so far as the Board of National 
Education is concerned. He is a Government 
official, and is paid a handsome salary of £ 2 , 000 , 
per annum ; the other Commissioners getting no 
salary, beyond an attendance fee and railway 
expenses. The principle of their selection _• is 
illustrated by the fact that they comprise two 
judges of the High Court, one Roman Catholic, 
another Protestant ; two judges of the County 
Court, one Roman Catholic, another Protestant, 
and so forth. Until quite recently there used 
to be a Roman Catholic bishop and a Protes- 
tant bishop. But the Roman Catl^olic bishop 
resigned in a dudgeon because the present Resident 
Commissioner, a distinguished Fellow of Trinity 
College and past president of Galway Queen's 
College, was not as subservient to the priests as 
his predecessors in office had been. The Resident 
Commissioner was so courageous as to deliver 
an address at a meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, in which he censured the priest-managerl of 
National Schools for their indifference in the dis- 
charge of the public trust imposed on them. It 
was an unheard-of display of courage in an Irish 
public official and the Resident Commissioner was ^ 
punished for it, not only by the resignation of the 
Roman Catholic episcopal commissioner, but by 
resolutions^alling fdr his dismissal ^hich are being 
passed at bishops' meetings and priests' conferences 
in the Catholic* portion of the countfy. The 
Roman Catholic laity do not understand the 
^^rel in the least.« The predecessors in office ^ 
of the present Resident . Commission^ bc^Q 
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making things pleasant for themselves by submit- 
ting in everything to the will of the Roman Catholic 
bishop who was a member of the Board, with the 
result that the system of National Education, 
devised with the best intentions, has been com- 
pletely diverted from its original purpose and 
chginged into as bad a system of sectarian 
education as even the Roman Catholic priests 
could wish for. 

The history of the National Education system 
begins with the year 1831, when grants of pubHc 
money for the education of the poor in Ireland 
were entrusted by the British Parliament to 
the Lord Lieutenant, “to be expended on the 
instruction of children of every religious denomi- 
nation,” under the supervision of Commissioners 
appointed by the Crown, and called The Com- 
missioners of National Education. It was laid 
down that “the schools shall be open alike to 
CVistians of every denomination ; that no pupil 
shall be required to attend at any religious exercise, 
or ib receive any religious instruction of which his 
parents or guardians do not approve; and that 
sufficient opportunity shall be afforded to the pupils 
of each religious persuasion to receive separately, at 
, appointed times, such religious instruction as their 
parents or guardians tiling proper." The underlying 
principle of- the wstem was Jhat of combined secular 
and separate rdigious educafion. Afjgr fourteen 
years of trial, , .the new system was found to be 
working ' satisfactorily, and in 1845 the Commis- 
sioners were incorporated. The perfect equality 
‘ on which the newly-emancipated Catholics jgpr^ 
admitt^ to education with the dominant Pro- 
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testants was devised on the truest lines of Christian 
charity. But, in that respect, it was only in keeping 
with the kindness and toleration of Protestants to 

ft 

Catholics in Ireland ever since the beginning of 
those religious distinctions in the British Isles in the 
reign of Henry VIII.* In 1831 the number of pupils 
on the rolls of the new national schools had bfien 
107,042. In 1845, the year of the incorporation of 
the Commissioners, the number had increased to 
432,844. If the system had not been interfered with 
by the Irish priests, acting under foreign inspiration, 

I do think Ireland might have been a prosperous 
and a happy land to-day. But having obtained 
equality by law, the Roman priesthood.proceeded to 
demand exclusiveness, and plotted to obtain ascend- 
ancy. They pronounced it to be sinful for a Roman 
Catholic to learn reading and writing, geography 
and history with a Protestant ; and the poor Irish 
laity allowed themselves to be duped for the thou- 
sandth time by the threat of penalties after desfii. 
Or, rather, the British Government, failing in its 
duty to its Irish Roman Catholic lay citizens, who 
were indifferent and uninformed in the matters at 
issue, yielded accommodatingly to the pressure of 
the priests. 

The result is that the national schools of Ireland, 
to-day are rather sectarian hatcheries than centres 
of secular enlightenment. They have been diverted 
frsm their^riginal purpose and are now an asset of 
emolument and patronage in the hands of the priest- 
hood as much Us the churches, monasteries, and 
convents. 

, tft the latest report of the CoQimissioners of ^ 

‘ See Chapter X., " Protestant and Catholic in^Ir^and." 
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National Education, which now lies before me, 
presented to the Lord Lieutenant, the Earl of 
Dudley, on the 7th of July, 1903, one may find 
the^broad footprints of the priest on every page. 
There were in operation during the year 8,712 
schools, on the rolls of which there were 737,086 
pupils, the average daily attendance being only 
487,098. Of the total number on the rolls, 550,185 
were Roman Catholics, and 186,901 were members 
of the various Reformed Churches — a ratio of 
about 3 to I, which nearly represents the religious 
cleavage of our diminishing population. Those 
8,712 schools are governed by managers, or patrons, 
who have the sole power of appointing the teachers 
and of dismissing them at three months' notice 
without consulting the Commissioners of National 
Education. Of the 8,712 schools, there are 4,199 
which now have Roman Catholic teachers and 
pupils exclusively; and 1,523 which have Protestant 
teachers and pupils exclusively. At the remaining 
2,981 schools, Roman Catholic and Protestant 
pupils, to some degree, attend in common ; but 
there are only 29 schools in Ireland nowin which 
the teachers are of both religions. Of the 2,981 
schools which are still attended by pupils of both 
^religions, 2,077 under Roman Catholic teachers 
exclusively, and 875 under Protestant teachers ; the 
percentage of Protestants attending the 2,077 
Roman Catholic schools and &f Roman^ Cathot^os 
attending the 875 Protestant schools being merely 
nominal. ^ 

There are now 5,944 ascertained sectarian Roman 
Catholic national schools jr Ireland, and 1^^573 
protestjjnt schools. Of the 5,944 Roman CathoiiV 

O r; . 6 
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schools, 5,770 are under priest-managers and only 
174 under lay-matiagers. Bearing in mind the 
absolute power of the managers, we thus find that 
the priest has obtained a controlling power pver 
the entire national education system on which 
;^i,24o,7io is expended annually. 

But the reader may, perhaps, object that Ithe 
teachers in those schools are protected by the 
National Education Board, that they must be 
trained teachers to the satisfaction of that Board, 
and that the public interests are to that extent 
protected against the priests. By no means. The 
Board has a training college for national teachers, 
to which all religious denominations are admitted ; 
but the priest-managers refuse to appoint teachers 
who have been trained in that college. The 
Government, yielding to pressure, have, therefore, 
at' various times, granted large sums of money to 
the priests for building sectarian training colleges 
under clerical management; and, in consequeflce, 
there are now no less than seven training colleges for 
teachers in Ireland. Five of them are managed by 
priests and nuns ; one belongs to the Episcopalian 
Protestant Church, which unfortunately followed 
the evil example of the priests in claiming a Govern- 
ment grant for a sectarian training college; and, 
there is the original college of the Board which 
the Presbyterians mainly attend. In the year 
tl\^ five priests' training colleges drew a 
Government revenue of ;^30,426, as against ;£i3,i8o, 
spent on the trSining college of the Board. 'The 
result of tois policy is twofold : — (i) It places 
Jnqj;e?«ed pay, patronage, and profit in the hands 
of the priesthood ; and (2} it makes the teachers 
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subservient and, as I believe, incompetent. The 
teachers trained at the Board's college, are said to 
* be the best men now working under the National 
S3S5tem in Ireland. 

But the entire extent to which the priests control 
the National Education system has not yet been 
disclosed. In addition to the 5,994 schools and five 
training colleges under priest-managers, there are 
373 convent and monastic schools, receiving capita- 
tion fees and consolidated salaries from the Board 
of National Education, which do not even process 
to employ national teachers, or to be under recog- 
nised management. No less than 110,769 pupils 
attended such schools in 1901-2, and no less a sum 
than 29,353 was paid directly during the year to 
the priests and nuns who own them. 

There is no plea more commonly advanced by 
the priests in justification of their control over 
national primary education than the argument that 
Substantial contributions are made for the erection 
and support of these sectarian schools from local 
sources, and that, as it is the priest who begs for 
and collects these local contributions, therefore the 
priest is the proper man to be master of those 
schools. Now there is no country in the world, 
where education is in part supported by private 
donations, in which the local contribution is more 
insignificant than^it is in Ireland, being only 2s. lo^d., 
as against £2 8s. yjd. contributed by Ibe Sta<Wfri^^^hi 
almost every Catholic parish in Ireland a begging 
appeal is made annually by the' jpriests for the sup- 
port of the parochial national schools, of which 
the teachers are paid by the Government but j;io 
regular account is given, so far as I know, of how 
t^ Aiienioney is expended. ^ 
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Thus it has come to pass that the National 
Education systein has been thwarted to subserve 
the priests' policy, and that policy is the same 
all over the earth, being synonymous, as Lo/^d 
Macaulay said, with “the stunting of the human 
mind." 

II. Let us now consider secondary educatiorf. 
The first State aid for the secondary educa- 
tion of Roman Catholics in Ireland was given by 
the exclusively Protestant Irish Parliament in 1795, 
whpn it allotted a sum of ;^8,ooo a year for the 
higher education of Roman Catholics, lay as well as 
clerical, at Maynooth College. This endowment was 
subsequently increased by the Imperial -Parliament 
in 1845 fo the large sum of ;^26,36o per annum. 
The original intention was to constitute Maynooth 
into a Catholic University. But the priests frus- 
trated the plan ; for, being invested with the entire 
control of the institution, they excluded lay students 
by degrees from the college, and finally converteti 
it into an entirely theological college for the pro- 
duction of priests. Thus the priests “ cornered " for 
themselves the first grant for the higher education 
of Roman Catholics in Ireland. When the Irish 
Protestant Church was disestablished in 1869, 
Government could not logically continue to sub- 
sidise a sectarian institution like Maynooth. The 
yearly grant was, therefore, withijra^yn from May- 
ntwfo; but a capita! sum of was paid 

to the priests as compensation. 

The priests plufhed themselves on the issue of 
that deal, by, which they achieved a double suc- 
cftss They enriclwd themselves, and (2) they 
deprived lay Roman Catholics of any States help 
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whatever for secondary education. Matters stood 
thus for thirty-three years until, in 1878, the 
* Government granted a capital sum of 1,000, 000 

t6' the Lord Lieutenant for secondary education 
in Ireland, to be administered by a new body 
to be called the Commissioners of Intermediate 
Education. The yearly produce of that sum 
amounted to about £ 30,000 per annum. In 1892 
this grant was further increased, and, according to 
the latest report of the Commissioners, which is 
now before me, and which was presented to •the 
Lord Lieutenant on the ist of July, 1903, the income 
of the Intermediate Education Board in the year 
1901-2 was ;£iii, 443. The Intermediate Education 
System was, like the National Education System, 
intended to be perfectly non-sectarian. The Inter- 
mediate Board appointed certain examiners, who 
composed examination papers on specified subjects. 
Examination centres were fixed upon all over the 
country, and superintendents were appointed to 
distribute the printed examination papers at those 
centres to the students, to supervise the examination 
generally, to collect the written answers of the 
students and return them in sealed envelopes to the 
head ofliq^ in Dublin. Exhibitions and prizes were 
awarded to the successful students, and result fees 
were given to the teachers. 

It was then the priJfets ^turned their atten tion 
to " cornering " the secondary eduvJBtion gWlim' 
Owing to their own conduct in depriving laymen 
of the benefits of the Maynooth grant, there were 
very few Catholic laymen competent to give a 
secondary education, except' some superioi*€ath®- 
Uj^^hc; had been educated at Protestant schools. 
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Bishop O’Dwyer, of Limerick, deposed in his 
evidence before a Royal Commission on University 
Education in 1901 (question 324), that ‘'There are 
no Catholic laymen competent to teach at all " evCn 
at the present day ! But, immediately after the 
Act of 1878 had been passed, the priests started 
secondary schools all over the land. Every male 
and female monastic order in the country has now 
its intermediate school. The Catholic Headmasters’ 
Association, which meets periodically to criticise the 
Intermediate Board, consists entirely of priests. In 
the year 1900 the result fees paid to the priests and 
nuns who own intermediate schools amounted to 
;^33,568 14s. 3d. 

The original non-sectarian character of the Inter- 
mediate Board is almost as completely forgotten 
as that of the National Board. Its commissioners 
and examiners now seem to be appointed upon a 
religious test, rather than for their capacity and. 
educational standing. They may be divided into 
two bands, namely, the priests’ men and the. men 
who have not been appointed on the priests’ nonii- 
nation. The same can be said not only of the 
superintendents who conduct the examinations, but 
even of the local centres themselves which are now 
almost all sectarian. The only unsectarian principle 
which now remains for the priest to abolish in 
connection with state-(Subsidised kitermediate Edu- 
cfflotf in ^Ireland, is the public, or common 
examination papers, in which Roman Catholic 
pupils are set the same questions as Protestants 
in classics, mathematics, modern languages, &c. 
'She peiests have beerP agitating for some years to 
get the common system^ of examinations a^oMsb;^, 
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to substitute private examinations by inspectors 
at the schools, and to have the result fees awarded 
^,on the reports of those inspectors. They have 
pa'tially succeeded, and I do not doubt they will 
eventually accomplish their project in its entirety. 
The teachers’ money is now given as a “ school 
g^ant," not as “result fees," which is a first step 
to the end in view. If the public or common 
examination papers are discontinued, as I antici- 
pate they will be, the priests will practically have 
in their own hands the appointment of the in- 
spectors on whose reports the Government grant 
will be awarded. 

Let us now consider how the large annual sub- 
sidy for intermediate education is spent. I see 
from the report lying before me that out of the 
total income of the Intermediate Board last year, 
;^iii,443, only ;^i3,328 was expended on exhi- 
bitions and prizes to students, being an outlay 
Of about £1 los. od. per head, on the 8,379 
students who presented themselves. But the 
“school grant" to teachers of all denominations 
amounted to ;f57,5i3, being at the rate of nearly 
£•] per student. 

The Roman Catholic pupils are made up on a 
great many useless subjects to obtain marks at the 
examinations and consequent fees for their masters. 
Italian, Spanish,^ and latterly Irish, are favourite 
subjects with the priests. They seet^ to aijjjLi;:**- 
getting Irish Catholics to speak and write Irish, 
as the Canadian Catholics write'^and speak French. 
The Protestant boys do not waste their time on 
those oi^tjandish subjects ; ^nd hence the anonx'ily 
is CQKistently witnessed of a soundly-educated Pro- 
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testant boy obtaining fewer marks at an exami- 
nation than an ill-educated priest's pupil. Such 
have been the frauds suspected in connection with, 
the intermediate examination papers on sevqr,al 
occasions that those documents have had to be sent 
put of the United Kingdom, I am informed, to be 
printed, even so far aheld as Hungary or Swedeh. 
If you want a condemnation of the system of 
Intermediate Education as conducted in Ireland, 
you can get one out of the mouth of a priest. 
Indeed, the priests constantly make the most 
damaging admissions against themselves in their 
frantic efforts to grasp at endowments of public 
money in all spheres of education. Bishop 
O’Dwyer, it will be remembered, referring to this 
Intermediate Education System, which is the life 
of all the priests’ secondary schools, at the Royal 
Commission before mentioned, said of the Roman 
Catholic young men thus educated by the priests, 
that “nine -tenths of them are lost, and thdt 
they are now going to swell the ranks of tt^e 
diclasses, without an education that is worth a 
button to them for any useful purpose 1 ’’ The 
reader may ask in amazement, What induced him to 
make such an admission ? It seems to me that the 
priests over-reach themselves in their eagerness — 
(i) to discredit the system o/ common examinations 
still in force ; and ( 2 ) to extract ffom the Govern- 
.I^rgg fresh endowment of public money 
for a sectarian Roman Catholic University to be run 
by priests. Their eontention is that if a state-sub- 
sidised, priest-governed University were established 
now, in which more iponey might be made out 
oAhose poor diclassis young men, by inditping 
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them to proceed to a Bachelor of Arts degree, 
the deceived young fellows would then cease to be 
diclassis as the result of the additional course of 
pri^Jstly educational narcotics. I do not think they 
will find any sensible person to agree with them. 
If two doses of a particular medicine have brought 
a patient to death’s door, the administration of a 
third dose of the same drug would not be likely to 
restore the patient to health. 

III. That statement brings me to the third section 
of my summary, namely, the priest’s position ih 
Irish University Education. 

The history of the University education of Roman 
Catholics in Ireland is only another chapter of the 
same disheartening tale which has been told of 
primary and secondary education. I have explained 
how the Government subsidy to Maynooth, which 
had risen from £ 9 , 000 per annum in 1795 to 
£76,^60 per annum in 1845, should and would have 
made naturally a handsome nucleus for a liberally- 
endowed Roman Catholic University, if that money 
had not been "grabbed” by the priests for the 
exclusive use of the sacerdotal order. Having 
deprived their lay brethren of so much, and thereby 
shown the quality of their strength, one might have 
.expected the sacrificing priests to be merciful and 
allow the la3rmen to take advantage of the higher 
education placed at their dis;^ose.l by the generosity^ 
of the State. Sir Robert Peel’s Governmdlit estab- 
lished three Queen’s Colleges in Irej^nd, at Belfast, 
Cork and Galway, in 1845, the same year in which 
the Maynooth State Endowment was injreased to 
£26,^60 per annum. Those Three colleges were 
manned Mrij;^ the best professpri^ obtainable by the 
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Crown ; they were non-sectarian ; the Roman 
Catholics were given all the privileges open to 
Protestants. « 

Nay, to completely mollify the opposition of^the 
priests, the Government frankly accepted the misap- 
propriation of the Maynooth educational grant, and 
the establishment of the new Queen's Colleges was 
taken advantage of to increase the yearly stipend 
to the sacerdotal college. Furthermore, a Roman 
Catholic priest, whose qualification was rather 
^crihcial than educational, was appointed first 
President of the Queen's College at Galway with 
a handsome salary, and held that position from 
1845 to 1849. A lay Roman Catholic was appointed 
President of the Cork Queen's College. Roman 
Catholic priests were appointed as Deans of Resi- 
dence in all three Queen's Colleges. The Rev, 
Father O'Connor, Roman Catholic Dean of Resi- 
dence in the Cork Queen's College, after six years' 
experience, wrote as follows ip the year 1851 : “I 
have not yet seen, nor have the students yet 
experienced, danger either to faith or to morals at 
Queen's College, Cork." 

At length it seemed as if the Irish Roman Catholics 
were on the threshold of getting a fair chance in the 
three colleges of the new Queen's University. But 
the priestly hatred of education, was not dead : it 
^was only sleeping* When the^ large subsidy to 
had been paid for five years and had, 
so to speak, become an old-established annual claim 
on the British Treasury, a synod of Roman Catholic 
bishops atid priests was convened at Thurles in 1850 ^ 
a resolution was pfl&sed which resulted in the with- 
drawal of the Roma|i Catholic Deans Residence 
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from the three Queen’s Colleges, as a stigma of 
ecclesiastical disapproval; and a Catholic University, 
so called, was founded shortly after. Thus matters 
stood for twenty years, but the Queen's Colleges 
progressed admirably meantime under the partial 
disapproval of the priests, thousands of Roman 
Catholics taking out their degrees in them. Indeed, 
to the present day the island abounds with Roman 
Catholic professional men who graduated in the 
Queen's University. 

In 1869, the Protestant Church in Ireland wa# 
disestablished ; the annual subsidy to Maynooth was 
therefore, as I have said, discontinued ; a capital 
sum of ;£372,33I was paid over to the priests ; and, 
joy of joys, the priest was free from the control of 
the British Treasury I Free to smash the Queen’s 
Colleges in which the better-class Roman Catholics 
were getting on so well with their Protestant fellow- 
Chrjstians 1 According!)', as soon as .the capital sum 
mentioned had been paid over, the Roman Catholic 
bishops met in October, 1871, and pronounced their 
first solemn condemnation of the Queen's Colleges 
which were doing such good work. 

The Roman Catholic priesthood of Ireland was 
then under the direction of an Italian Irishman, 
hamed Cullen, expressly educated at Rome for the 
purpose and raised to the rank of Cardinal by Pius IX. 
He was appointed Afchbishop of Dublin, not b« the 
Irish priests, but by the Pope ; and it was* ne who, 
as soon as the capital money had bee![^ received from 
the Government, engineered the campaign against 
the Queen's Colleges. 

“ In union with the Holy SeS',’’ said the Cullen 
resolutictb, Vand the bishops of the Catholic world. 
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we again renew our oft-repeated condemnation of 
mixed education as intrinsically and ^ievously 
dangerous to faith and morals." Cardinal Cullen 
did not scruple to ascribe the Fenian Rising of 1867 
to the Queen's Colleges — one of the most absurd 
and untenable propositions ever advanced even by 
an Irish priest. The undergraduates and graduates 
of the Queen’s University were as much opposed to 
that pinchbeck rebellion as any body of civil 
servants in the pay of the British Government. 
*But the priests can and always do count upon the 
ignorance of those who are influenced by their 
pronouncements. “Recent events known to all," 
proceeded the resolution with laughable solemnity, 
“and especially the acts of secret societies and of 
revolutionary organisations have strengthened our 
conviction and furnished conclusive evidence that 
Godless education is subversive not only of religion 
and morality, &c., &c.” ,• 

There is no epithet which so aptly describes the 
frame of mind of the composers of such a r^olu- 
tion as the slang word “ cheek." How many pro- 
moters of and participators in the Fenian Rising 
were men who had ever gone to a Queen's College 
or received a “ mixed " education ? The Fenians 
were, rather, priest-reared Roman Catholics fof 
whom the priests were primarily responsible I But 
w e need not labour tliis poitft 4o any one at all 
acquStnfed with the history of the sacriflcing priest- 
hood of Rom^on the continent of Europe. 

Mr. Gladstone proposed in 1873 to establish a 
Roman Catholic University in which the rights of' 
laymen would to ?ome slight extent be protected ; 
but the Bill was rejected by the Irish bishops and, 
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happily, defeated in the House of Commons. The 
priests, as I have said, had established wiiat they 
called a “Catholic University" in Dublin and 
cbllA:ted upwards of ^^250, 000 for its endowment. 
It was a conspicuous failure ; and there is not a 
shred of a building or an asset of any importance to 
mark how that fund of over ;f25o,ooo disappeared. 
No account is volunteered by its recipients or their 
successors, and no explanation is demanded by its 
subscribers I 

When the excitement of collecting this fund had* 
subsided, and when a sufficient time had elapsed in 
which its collection might be forgotten, the “ Catho- 
lic University" — the life of which was a lingering 
death — was suffered to expire, and a fresh agitation 
was set afoot demanding a large Government grant 
for a new Roman Catholic University in Ireland, to 
be managed by priests. The new agitation does not 
suggest that any local subscriptions should now be 
forthcoming. To ark for them might provoke some 
uncoipfortable inquiries *as to what became of the 
money subscribed on a previous occasion. It is 
row demanded that all the money must come from 
the Treasury. 

The British Goyernment and, so far as they 
understand it, the British people, staggered by all 
these priestly proceedings, seemed at several dates, 
within the la^t /en^» fifteen yeafs, on the point of 
yielding to the 'priests' clamour. The lay TWfmin 
Catholics, as I said of tjism in reference to primary 
and secondary education, do not understand the 
question in the least. They hold an occasional 
meeting' to ask for a University^when the priests 
urge them tc^do so. But it is not the priests' cue to 
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bring the laity much to the front; as the priests 
mean to run the University themselves if, un- 
happily, the money required for its endowment 
should be granted by Parliament. • 

The British Government, anxious to clear away 
the mists and cobwebs in which the Roman Catholic 
Un’^^ersity question has been immersed by the 
priestly theologians, put itself into communication 
with all the civilised foreign governments of the 
world,* in order to ascertain whether in any one 
•of them the education of Roman Catholics was 
dealt with at the public expense in the manner 
demanded by the theocracy. They knew that 
the universities of Great Britain and Ireland, 
whether old-established or new, afforded no pre- 
cedent for yielding to the ultimatum of the Irish 
priests. The new Universities in England, such 
as Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, and Wales 
are not only completely non-sectarian, but also have 
been founded and endowed by private local sub- 
scriptions. I recently received a letter from the 
Registrar of the Manchester University in which 
he says ''its expenses were guaranteed by private 
subscribers " ; also a letter from the Secretary of 
the University of Birmingham, in which he says: 
"The capital and endowment (including site and 
buildings) of Mason' College was upwards of 
£ 200 , 000 . Apart frorti that, ai Igrge fund was raised 
aPTIlfr date of the grant of the Charter which 
amounted to about ;f35o,ooo. All these endow- 
ments came ?rom private sources." It is the same 
with some slight difference of terms, in the case 

* Parliamentary Papers, Miscellaneous, 'No. 2 , 1900, before 
referred to. . . • 
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the Liverpool and Welsh Universities. The Anglican 
bishops and priests of the Established Church of 
England, as such, exercise no authority over Oxford 
or (Cambridge U niversities. Neither do the ministers 
of the Established Church in Scotland, as such, con- 
trol any of the Scotch Universities. Neither do the 
Protestant bishops wield any authority over Trinity 
College, Dublin. All those Universities are open to 
students of every religious denomination alike. 

It was thought that perhaps some of the great 
self-governing colonies might afford a precedent^ 
and Mr. Chamberlain wrote to all the governors of 
those colonies for information on the point. But, 
as I cursorily showed in the first chapter, the replies 
do not disclose a solitary precedent for complying 
with the Irish priests’ demand. 

The official publication on the question of sec- 
tarian education in the Colonies deserves a more 
minute examination than I was able to devote to 
it in my first public lecture. Canada is the only 
colony in the British Empire which can be 
described as “priest-ridden," after the manner of 
Ireland. We have two Canadians in the British 
House of Commons, and, although neither of them 
belongs to the Roman Catholic Church, they both 
act as priests' henchmen, when questions affecting 
the sacerdotal position ari^e in the legislature. Sir 
Gilbert Parker, themovelistj is .an upholder of the 
Education Act of 1902, which gave the Snglican 
and Roman priests increased contrgij over pr imar y 
education in England, and which has roused 
• Protestant antipathy to a pitch unprecedented in 
recent times. Mr. Edward Bldke, the other Cana- 
dian, i»a/nember of &e Irjph Nationalist Party, 
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which is supported and governed by the Irish- 
Roman priests, a party which dare not oppose any 
legislation — no matter how anti-nationalist or un- 
patriotic it may be from their own point of view^if 
it involves a pecuniary emolument for the priests' 
organisation. The province of Quebec is the 
happy hunting-ground of the priest in Canada. '‘In 
that province the French priest, who is being 
expelled from France as a mauvais sujH and a 
corrupter of the youth, is coddled and pampered 
tinder the British Government. It is the pride and 
boast of Canada that its Premier, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, is a Roman Catholic ; and it is the pride 
and boast of Sir Wilfrid Laurier that the sacrificing 
priesthood of Rome occupy a place of special 
honour at Canadian Government banquets and 
other functions, and that they offer up their sacri- 
fices under Government sanction. “ I would point 
with pride to the fact," says Sir Wilfrid Laurier, ad- 
dressing the Earl of Aberdeen, Governor-GenWal 
of Canada, at a public banquet,' "that here in«this 
nineteenth century in Canada a Roman Catholic 
Archbishop (Bruchesi) can say I am a British 
subject, and I claim the rights of a British subject, 
the rights of conscience. . . . Our friend the Arch- 
bishop has told us,” he continued, "that we must 
have peace in this land. ' We can all hope to secure 
that peace by respecting the rigfjits of conscience." 
If itTrty the grace of Archbishop Bruchesi that 
Canada enjoys peace, as we are led to infer by its 
Prime Minister, then it cannot be peace with 
honour which that colony enjoys. It is peace „ 
destined to bring* war in its train — peace which 
‘ The Times, January 14, 1898. . « - 
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does not tend to enhance public respect for Canada 
at home or abroad. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s letter to the Governor of the 
pr(^ince of Quebec, asking for information on the 
provision for University education of Roman 
Catholics, was written in English, but the reply 
to him was couched in French, as if to show how 
the French priests interpret their duty to the lan- 
guage of the Empire. Laval University was founded 
in 1852 by the Quebec Seminary on the initiative of 
the bishops of Lower Canada. The Dominion 
Government granted it a charter, but ho endow- 
ment ; and the Pope blessed it with a Bull twenty- 
four years afterwards. It is entirely governed by 
priests, and has four faculties of divinity, law, medi- 
cine, and arts. Its Visitor is always the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Quebec, and its Rector is 
alwa3rs the Superior of the Seminary. “ By virtue 
of the Bull Inter varias solicitudines the University 
h?& for its protector at Rome his Eminence the Car- 
dinal Prefect of the Propaganda. The University is 
exclusively maintained by the Seminary of Quebec.", 
" It is no exaggeration to say that the Seminary has 
consecrated at least a million of piastres” to the Laval 
University, and' has to aid it with a yearly grant of 
“ten or twelve thousand piastres." I shall not 
translate "piastre" into Epglish. The Laval Uni- 
versity at Montreal has a brapch establishment — ime 
succursale, a chap$l*of-ease, so fb speak — -possessing 
two faculti^' of l^w and medicine, which receives a 
grant of sopewhat under ^^4,000 (twenty thousand 
dollars) ypiiy frona the provincial goyertipent.; , 
■ somewhat^ Under ^i,<io6 (eight thousand ^Utjrs) ^ 
ywrly' bis^ps ; and, 
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rest, receives about (twenty-two thousand 

dollars) from students’ fees. The great M’Gill Uni- 
versity at Montreal has nothing to do with the 
priests, and makes no sectarian provision for RoiEjan 
Catholics. That is the sum total of what the 


Canadian Government does for. the priests in Uni- 
versity education. In none of the other provinces 
of the Dominion of Canada, happily, can we find 
even a>parallel for the Laval University or its succur- 
sale ai, Montreal. In Manitoba the University is 
pnly an examining body, having in affiliation with 
it four sectarian colleges, namely, Rpman Catholic, 
Presbyterian, Episcopalian, and M$itn' 0 {^st, each of 
which has full charge of its own internM'affairs, and 
sends seven representatives to the Uij.j^^|y Council. 
In Ontario, the most important prpjl|ia|,^^ Cainada, 
the Roman Catholics maintain ^^hait!;^ 
University, namely, the University of Jittawa, but it 
has " no regular endowment, and is conducted by 
members of a religious order, the Oblates of Mhry 
Immaculate." The great Universit^i: , of. To'rpnto 
takes no cognisance of Roman Cathplii:^ as such. 


In the province of New Brunswiclc ‘‘ pro- 
vision is made for the University edhca^on of any 
particuW denomination or class. ^Bes^es the ^ro- 
vinciab there are two colleges with 

University powers," one- Roman’ !Qatlipii|p. and one 
Methodist But “ these denom|nait^|i^;;ipStitutions 
are maintaihed wholly by fees andl^^^ie (endow- 
ments, .and receive no grants wroj^^; .frbin.: t^^ 
public Jheasur^." In the province ^^^pyajBcptia 
>there.|^e (wo 'so-called Catholic yni(^^ij^ li^w- _ 
ing ,^'^ma!|l comt^jned revenue 3i|| fe£2>:a50 - 
(tyf(|j^ 4 ii(>n^nd dollars) 
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The present Duke of Argyll, King Edward VII.'s 
brother-iii-law, who, when Marquis of Lome, was 
Governor-General of Canada, used to say truly that 
“the Universities of Canada were too numerous,” 
owing to the fostering of denominationalism in 
education ; but it is something to be fthankful for 
that the priests receive comparatively littlfe Govern- 
ment money as yet in the Dominion. 

In New South Wales Earl Beauchamp tells us 
that the University of Sydney, incorporated in 1850 
“for the promotion of useful knowledge withoiit; 
any distinction, whatever " of creed or class, is 
endowed with a sum of 12,000 per annum 
from Government, and with an equal amount 
from private benefactions. An Act of 1854 con- 
ceded a bmlding grant of ^^10,000 to ;^20,ooo each, 
for four religious colleges, namely. Church of 
England, Church of Rome, Church of Scotland, 
and the Wesleyans, provided that an equal amount 
were raised by private subscriptions, and the colleges 
so 'uuiif were to be affiliated with the University. 
Up to the year 1900 the Wesleyans had not , taken 
advantag«| Of the offer. Three of the colleges are 
built and Occupied as follows : — Church of England^ 
16 students ; Church of Rome, 16 students ; Pres- 
byterian, 25 students. Thus only 57, out of a total 
of^^la studentei^ttending the University,. reside at 
the sects^ar^r The University itself “ is a;: 

noii-i^tat^lllj^stitution, no inquiries are^inade; 
to the re li||^ |# " persuasion of the^,studehl^j'''; ^nd- 
^‘.&e of the University '^we ^dhnci:: Or 

nwer.ib^^hpnto contact ■With the Ronhth i^^^dlic 

Roma&''''Catiiqhde^c^^^^ 
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. i 8 fellows, 6 must be duly approved priests and 
12 must be laymen." 

In Victoria Lord Brassey reports that the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne provides “ no special or sepa/ate 
education for Roman Catholics. Encouragement 
for pursuing a regular' and liberal education is held 
forth to all classes and denominations without a.ny 
distinctions whatever. Statutes may be made for 
the affiliation of colleges to the University, but no 
statutes can be made to affect the religious obser- 
vances ill such colleges." Three Colleges have been 
affiliated, namely. Church of England^ Presbyterian, 
and Wesleyan ; but the Roman CathdUcs had nut 
been able to establish a college up to the (^te of the 
report. ^ ■ 

In Queensland Lord Lamington saj^ :-«f* There is 
no University, but three exhibitions are granted 
annually by the Government, available at a Univer- 
sity approved by the Governor in Council apd 
tenable for three years," open to all “without 
regard to religious faith," the examination being 
conducted at Brisbane by the Deparfhient of 
Public Instruction. L ^ 

Lord Tennyson, writing from Sdutti Australia, 
says the University of Adelaide “is purely un- 
denominational in character, no Religious test is 
required, and no distinction is'Jirawn between 
Roman Catholic and other mena(D^$ of ^the com- 
ixiunity. . . • Out of 102 undergraduSt)^.pro^^ 
to degrees this year, lo came from Qai^pic schools." 

Mr. Bradddh, Prime Minister Of "^liawiai Elays 
“ therd .is no provision made in the;f||§fMf^^ of 
t Tastnania for Rot^an Catholics, as act'-- 

' of jinco^ration prohibits. " 
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(b) the conferring of degrees in theology. ''Conse- 
quently," says the Premier, "there is no occasion 
fpr any official relations between the Roman 
Catholic episcopate and the University.” 

The Earl of Ranfurly writes that " the University 
of New Zealand itself and the fpur University 
Colleges are quite undenominational. . . . My 
Government have no means of ascertaining how 
many of the total number of University students 
are Roman Catholics." 

Lord Milner, writing from Cape Town, says these 
is no special University education for Roman 
Catholics in South Africa. The University of the 
Cape of Good Hope is an examining body, and 
takes no cognisance of religion ; and " in the six 
colleges^ aided by the State, under the Higher 
Education Act, no religious tests are enforced." 

With regard to foreign countries, not one of the 
replies from the British ambassadors forwarded to 
the ' Marquis of Salisbury discloses - a precedent, 
either in Europe or on the continent of America, 
for yielding to the Irish priests’ latest demand. In 
the first chapter I have given the replies received 
from Austria-Hungary, Bavaria, Belgium, Italy, 
Portugal, and Spain, which are all Roman Catholic 


countries, and in no single instance ve the priests 
now accorded^any official control over education in 
those hnd^g?“In'>r France, which can. hardly be 
cbss^ aS;^|Rprqan Catholic nation, thei: priests arid 
'nuns are i^^l'^rbidden to keep even pri\^te scboolis : ; 
and t^^;^pve not had anything *’whati6yet;:to do? 

■ with U|®^ity education for a generatipn.A:;Jn ttf^ 

•'I^bi^^^^^^^^^^mark/.^etherlands^.Pra^^' 
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America it is the same. No locus standi is accorded 
to the sacrificing priesthood of Rome in education. 
A minute investigation of the systems in force in 
those countries would be an interesting theme, but 
it is quite outside the scope of this chapter. 

In South — ^that emi)ire 

founded and ruled and, if I majr say> so, ruined Ty 
the priests of Spain — ^we should expect to find the 
ecclesiastical arm omnipotent over : University 
educatidjii U. But even there the priesthood have 
l^en forfced out of the Universities. In. the Argen- 
tine Republic “there are two Uni\^^^^:viz., at 
Buenos Ayres and at Cordoba, but lay in 

character, and neither is in any rrft^©fi|^th,.the 
episcopate, nor are there in either ani^j|^i^|dis- 
positions affecting the education of Romati 'ClIhblics. 

. .• .,The number of students is 2,59^/ia|tf*:th6 one . 
attending them being required to speci^C^ which 
religion he belongs, it is not possible " jtSf^y hov 
many students are Roman Catholics. Th^e is no 
Roman Catholic University in Brazil im|h!i,E^glisb 
sense of the word. At present the yotttiS Sicilians 
either go to the Brazilian Universities, no 

religion is taught," or those who desire a^atholio 
University have to go to Europe ins^rch bf it^ In 
the United States of Colombia th^ University at 
Bogota has ceased to exist. “Thefe eaiist: merely 
Faculties for the granting of 
branches, such as midicine, &c.,: 

each one <of which is independeni 'b^ffief “other/'’ 
In Me»c6 “ there are no institutions 
said to^botrespond to European . la | 
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such ^ law, engineering, or the fines arts, no 
account is taken of the religious persuasion of the 
. pupils." In Uruguay, though ‘‘the State religion is 
Roman Catholic, no special provision is made for 
the University education of Romah Ciathplics." The 
Monte Video University is mahagedilby a, rector 
“who is choseii by the Government but of three 
candidates elected by the vote of all citizisns bn the 
books of the University having the title of Doctor 
or Licentiate." 

Every Briti^ Government which has held office 
since the foundation of the Queen's University by 
Sir Robert Peel in 1845 has been most reluctant, 
nay, antagonistic, to the Irish priests’ clamour for 
endownientr' It has been repugnant to the innate 
sense bf:’ justice of Englishmen to injure their 
deceived’Slay Catholic fellow-citizens. English: 
statesmeH?have not been misled by the semblance 
of,a false pbpular demand rigged up by the priests, 
though they have gone beyond the verge of pru-? 
deiiceih their concessions. 


Tn iSyp^Tbr instance, the last Government of Lord ' 
Beaconsfield irearranged the Irish University-S3«tem ^ 
with a view to depriving lay Catholics of even a 
superficial ^ieyance. They passed an Act dissolving 
the Queen's University and establishing a; RoyaL 
Univerwty fo 0 :^hich a »iew fund of i^i,ooo,obo' 
was "%rovide<^ ”'^e three Queen's Gblleges at 
K^^vand Galway remain ifttact and??, 
I^tble to the Government^^^s bbfbrb^' 
gncbi^brated, or, rathd’/wc^Sfir^fbbin-^ 
e Royal University. 
in|xbnjunct»pn' 


.Bel^ti 

■'id'iit^My' 

bdi thi 


Uiliv( 
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which occupies the house which used to be known 
as the Catholic University, and the Magee Presby- 
terian College in Derry. t 

The Royal University is governed by a Senate 
whose members, like , the National Education and 
Intermediate .Education Commissioners, may, be 
divided into two sections, namely, those appointed 
on the nomination of the priests and those not 
so appointed. By the amended statutes of the 
University the Senate has power to appoint twenty- 
nine Fellas without an examination test, and three 
junior Fellows by yearly competitive e^mination. 
The Fellows who get their appointments without 
passing an examination, and the junior Fellpws con- 
stitute the University Board of Examiners,,. The 
29 Fellows hold office for a period of s^eii years, 
renewable for life, and receive a salary)^! ^^400 ; 
but the three junior Fellows appdinted|^nually, 
hold office only for a fixed period of three years^^it 
a salary of £ 200 . The object of establi^ing those 


Fellot^ips, whose holders were nQt.j,reqniied to 
pass an examination, was to place emolument and 
patronage in the hands of the priests. tip an un- 
official way without creating a statntory precedent. 
Parlianient is supposed to know npthing about it. 
“The piimary object of the institution of. the-, 
Fellowships,” said Sir J.*C. Meredlt^, Secretary to 
the Royal University, ih his evi'lenj^^jj^b^i’e the 

|b^pP 


Royal Cqffimission in 1901, “was ,t 
indirect ' endowment for UniveRlity| 
Steplrep'ft Green (the Jesuife’ : G| 

■ ^ to)* The Senate came.,;;] 
i:.:ihat. onfall of :,t%^£ 
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and that understanding has been strictly adhered to. 
It vras arranged that the other half should be 
dif.^ibuted, one to Magee (ftesbyterian) College, 
Londonderry, and the retnainder among the three 
Queen's Colleges.” 

The Jesuits, therefore, receiveld itlie power ' of 
appointment of fifteen Fellows at ;^ 4 oo per annum 
each, a total endowment of £ 6,000 per annum. 
They appointed four priests, members of their own 
order, and eleven teachers in their own college. 
Those fifteen priests’ Fellows and thenli'ellow at 
Magee College- are the only men who draw full 
salaries, for it is laid down that the twelve Fellows 
who are professors at the Queen’s Colleges only draw 
as much pay as will bring their salaries up to £^00 
per annum, and they only draw £ 1 , 2^0 between 
the whole of them. 

But the sum of £ 6,000 paid them for Fellowship 
salaries is only a small portion of the gain resultant 
to the Jesuits from this arrangement. Do they not, 
by virtue of it, command a majority of the Fellows 
and, therefore, wield a controlling influence over 
the examining board of the Royal University? Do 
not the priest-appointed Fellows know ptecisely 
what questions the examination papers to be set 
by themselves. will, certainly contain? If you 
attend -fhe lecttires of ari examiner in any college, 
are, Tdd, enabled to forecast the ques-: , 

■dions^yheii ^ l p ^as^ ? If the pupils of ^^lhe JesnltT' 
CollegeijEiip^ been enabled to carry off a^considet-' 


’i 


|e of the prizes and emomtppnts' 
Sjyersity ; and if Prote^taqi 
' a Jtjni vensityygprize, ; 

I at 
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by the majority of the examining Fellows at the 
Jesuit College, it is in the arr^gement explained 
by Sir James Meredith, and not- in any superhun^n 
excellence on the'^ijlrtTof the professors, that the 
man in the sti^tf^illv^^ out the cause of such 
■■distinctibn.:ff'W"^-^'^ip^^ - 1' 

I shall hot'; pursue the subject; further. Let' it 
suffice t6’ say, in conclusion, that in Trinity College, 
Dublirigphe 6f the oldest and best 
the worjd, open alike to Catholics spd Protestants ; 
yi the' thrae splendidly-staffed Queen’s Colleges at 
Belfast/^i^&k, and Galway, open to^'all bteeds ; in 
the endowed Jesuit College in Dublin j^^nd in the 
Royal University ; Ireland possesses>Tor;: it$t‘size, as 
generous a provision as was ever made^'bpthh State 
in any Eurbpean country for Universii^ pl^atibn. 
There is 7 not a shadow of justificati^^^ the 
allegation of the priests that Irish Roma^^atholics 
are deprived of University education?;?”]||e fact:js 
the' Catholics have got University educattiSii in its 
best fbrih ; but it is the priests’ busine^'^O^trevSnt 
the Catiiblic laity, by every species>ib|^#^pSOn, 
fromi^lbg free and full advantage bTi’&Wprivileges 
giveh lb thbm by their Protestant felibw-ciilens. 

But tlilei’e is another explanatioi^of tb'erpnests’^ 

' eagernesssior more State subsidiesj?im6th^ ‘ire^n;: 
why fliey''iare now at theii* wits’ end'^t^ .procve t^ 
new ^arif' :of University money Trov-'^th^lBriti^ 
rTreasury.'^§i!|Liberal as*the Irish Catni^iJ 
cdhtributiOns to the priests ; layisll^ 
in tbe^e^TWhiCh they are willing;; ^ 

Mept^^^hsi the baptisms of infaht^jl 
«r pw^^shis of lathers, absplulilf 
' hiatF^O|^|||tid Jt^:extnemh"7i^^^ 


ilifithifeir; 

’ . ■■../' l ; ry.. 
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and for sacrifices such as high and low masses, 
nuptial masses, butter masses, and funeral masses; 
eager as they seem to be on their deathbeds to leave 
all their real and personal pfoperfy-to ^e priests — 
still the priests are in need of monfiy./ ' 

The priests, monks, and nuns’ of'^lreland are 
increasing in numbers year by year, whilei. the lay 
Roman Catholic population on whom, theyyi\re are 
diminishing with alarming rapidity. At the{census 
of 1861 — that is to say, forty years ago,’ the" total 
number of priests, monks, and nuns in Ireland, on. 
their own^ admission, was 5,955. At the ‘oehsiis of 
1901— that is to say, to-day, the admitted number 
of priests, monks, and nuns is 14,145, showing an 


increase of 137 per cent. The lay Roman Catholic 
popxxli|H^bf the country in 1861 stood at 4^505,265 ; 
to-day .1:|-t)nly amounts to 3,308,661, being a.:decrease 
o^ 27 pegj|^. in the forty years.* ’ >' 

^ut, thfe|rfeider may exclaim : “ The existence of 
such a stbfb'^of things as you have described must 
poAhlate|a|?hbndition of mental incapacitj^;;m|the 
lay Irish Ciathblics which is so great as to be, almost 
’ rjfconceiyabie?!,’’. > That is true. The IrishJ lay 
Catholics; :are the most hopeless and unintelligihle 
people in Norlh’^^E To find a close^b^^’^cl 


forthedei 
their o^ 

' seek.’it^m: 
.und^if^e^ 

Idinayia^^ 

'ignbi^^ 


[reei bfvineptitude to which the prieste and 

■ have reduced fhem,v^bhe. niust ' 
itioh of the Russiah.«peamnts 
if the Greelz priests." ^:|E^Amongst| 
is, ' 5 ^ writes the eminl^t : $c^h4^ 
reorg- Brandes, '.- 
id^si it . almost 
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*I was born in Ireland ; I have lived all my life in 
Ireland ; I am, on my father's side, an Irishman 
belonging to one of the oldest Irish clans or fami^^es, 
and, on my mother's side, to a family descended 
from the earliM.. Norman settlers. I feel for my 
own people as no stranger can feel for them. ^But 
I can only say of the great mass of my fellow Irish 
Catholics, as Brandes said of the Russians, ^ that 
there is amongst them a continuing, priest-begotten 
ignorance, which renders it “ impossible to begin the 
•communication of information" to them on this 
subject of education, of on any topic which bbncerns 
their true advancement in the scale of hiumanity* 

' Impressions of Russia, translated by S. C. E^tihan. 



CHAPTER IV 

NORTH AND SOUTH t CONTRASTS IN CHARACTER 

L et us how return to the lectures in th^ 
chronological order of their delivery. All 
through the closing months of 1901, before the 
date of my first Dublin lecture on October i8th, 
and up to the ist of August 1902, 1 continued 
to be iftDst busily engaged in the preparation of my 
second book Priests and People in Ireland, which 
appeared on the 13th of August, 1902, and achieved 
an instahtaneous success. 

^ advanced further in it, in my denunciation of. 
the superstitious practices of the Irish priests and 
the un*Chrydan ways in which they are training the 
Irish Roman Catholic people. Priests and People 
was regaMed by publishers as a venturesonle book 
to publish. It was a novelty, and if the risks in- 
volved were to be measured by the uneasiness of 
my own mind through the year 1902, and for many - 
monti^i^Rfter^Tits ' ^pearance, great, indeed, must 
' have^^ n'^K ^^^ 'risks. .. Buf I knew, my ground 
! and^’^eii^®cf bated by the purest motives). i w 
;';-^epare«P^''^ejconsequences. 

" tixat I "if^^lny danger wi,th a^Tull appi^^tipn 
df but, neyertiiepj^^^iifeil 
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;r than even Priests and 
in its scope, will, I trust, be 


•' i still feel urged to follow the path of duty, and 
the third book upon which I am now engaged, 
necessitating moi 
People, zxid heit 

a proof of thltlJfac^Std'Jdije world. ,, 

1 need nQf*d^ 4 te^up 6 h'thie succ^ of Priests and 
‘ Pco/>/tf ;^, tIii^diiti6ns in which it was^published were 
far lar^: 'in' quantity than the editions’ Of Years 
in Ireland ; znd we never had enough of the book 
until edition was published on August 

,13, :i9o|; twelve months after the appearance of the 
. first'edition. ■- 

The publication of Priests August 

had raised me in the estimation of ;t|(S.^nli>lic. 1 
was now the' recipient of letters frpm -Itii^five^con- 
tinents, praising my books and praying fo'r.,1%; own 
welfare. .American citizens, passing througWibublin, 
called. ait my house to “shake me by^s^e h^^od." 
One of jthem knocked me up at 8 a.m. wi^ta request 
that 1 would write my autograph in a cppy'^ Priests 
and which he had purchased) as; he it^ smling 

by the next steamer. Unknown pepple'i'pf both 
sexes wefe constantly asking for inteme.|s^jyith me. , 
Pretty young girls pame with their autpj^phrbooks. 
My friends entertained me with a .sniall ' pf^pn of . 
the weird gossip thaf was rife about ^mp town' 
and couhtry. Presents of books, trac.te, .ne^paper- 
cuttings, and so forth poured in %p||i^.tne|^; Appli- 
cations, fcff assistance arrived f--— — - 
ho|ia, (toergetic ladies anxious 
baza^;> frpi!l, little girls wi( 
froinj ^national teachers with 

even .frpm ' priests' 
iferth of. Iw 
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innumerable came from distant parts; my atten- 
tion was specially directed to hundreds of particular 
texts of Scripture. Many Catholic; ladies 

wn)te me letters narrating tlieiii p^ft^^ieyou^^^^^ 
with the priests. My advice ^S’,as|;|d|;ih cases of 
family disputes and legal difficulti^i^- Indoubt any 
papular writer (ajnd I make no pretence to.^pt desig- 
nation) ever rteceived more glowing ahddiisin^erested 
and unmerited adulation, through the inedium of 
the penny post, than I was now in receipt, of. I 
used to discredit the paragraphs occasiOnidly .seet^ 
in the_ newspapers as to the vast quantity of letters 
received, jjbyj certain popular authors; but now I 
can no Ippger do so. P'rom Ottawa, Ladysmith, 
Chicago, -Melbourne, Copenhagen, Otago, Korea, 
and altnost, every civilised country in Europe, 
words pfj, encouragement and gratitude came to me 
througli the post. Let me state for the information 
of all my; Correspondents that- 1 am more grateful to 
them than i .can express, for the spirit of Christian ; 
fri^ndspip displayed in their letters. I had nd: idea 
that therd^erp so many kindly, disinterested people 
in the worlld ready to help one who dares to do yirhat 
he thin^*, right and is not afraid to stand alone. . 

Therefore, when I appeared for a second time on - 
a platform in Belfast, on December 2, f 1902,, to ^ 
deliver: lecture on “ Nortli and South in Ireland,'* ^ 


such ; 


underypf' ajwiceg of tlia Central Presbyterian 
Assoti^ dnl ^fbuifld mvself. ndt in an incompletely ; 
fillei SnidM^ bcfore a somewhat select :andienfi;e, of;' 
onO thop^^lpeople, but face to facevwifofa^^npy^ 
mous a^i^iyp&e numbering, as £ ani< infdrfoed^t 
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doubts as to whether 1 should be able to get through 
with my long address. But 1 overcame my faintness 
and carried the lecture through with a good voice, 
and, if I am to judge by the applause, to the entire 
satisfaction of the vast audience who had come to 
hear me. 

I opened my remarks by expressing the pleasfir/8 1 
felt in addressing a Belfast audience once more. 
“ I am interested in Belfast," I said, " and I venture 
to think Belfast is, to some extent, interested in me. 
During the past twelve months, as, perhaps, you are 
aware, I have not been idle. My second book. 
Priests and People, published three months ago, has 
been received by the public with even greater favour 
than Five Years in Ireland. I have been more or 
less amazed at my success; and it is especially 
gratifying to know, as I do, that my book is being 
bought by all classes of the community, including 
royalty itself ; * as well as by all the classes who 
work for their living, and of whom I myself Sm 
one ; and, above all, by my own co-religionists, ^iay 
as well as clerical. ' 

The address which I am now going to deliver 
is one for which I alone am responsible, as I am 
responsible for everything else which I write or 
speak, here or elsewhere. It is only fair to those 
who have so kindly connected themselves with this 
meeting to state so much clearly. It is also only 
giving the public its due to assGre themi that they 

* A few days j^efore I left Dublin to deliver this lecture I 
was informed by an important firm of booksellers that H.R.H. 

the Duchess of had just visited the. sliop and asked 

for a copy of Priests and People in Ireland, the book 

had. been supplied t»her. , y 
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will always get me at first-hand ; and that no man, 
or body of men, knows what I am going to say 
to-night in discussing this wide, and, for Irishmen, 
this all-absorbing subject of North and South.” 

Our country is far from being the only one in 
which contrasts between North and South are 
ob?crvable. Many interesting distinctions, other 
than religions, are noticeable between the northern 
and southern inhabitants of several European 
countries, arising from climate, the productions of 
the soil, and the varying conditions of life. But, 
in our small island, those forces have not had 
much practical influence. Ireland seems to me to 
be a microcosm of the continents of Europe and 
America with respect to the contrasts in character 
existing between North and South. For instance, 
as I impressed upon the readers of Priests and 
People, the virility of the inhabitants of North 
Europe stands out in bold contrast with the 
effeminacy of the natives of South Europe ; while 
in America the preponderating power of the 
Northern over the Southern character is also 
remarkable. 

In both continents the root of the difference lies 
in religion and the phase of mind underlying re- 
ligion. For it is indisputable, however much we 
may regret it, that one particular set of religious 
practices is found co-existeot with negative stag- 
nation, positive degeneracy, oi» active discontent ; 
whereas another code of religious practices is 
accompanied by virility, industry, progress, and 
contentment. Our conception of God, our rela- 
tionship towards Him is naturally the first force 
which operates upon hur:‘»an character. It is so 

•8 
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in Ireland, and our national character, founded 
upon and formed by religion, differs accordingly 
in North and South. 

If you ask me the question. What is character ? 
Is character so all-important as you presuppose ? 
I reply that we shall accept the valuation of 
character given by Dr. Smiles for the purposes 
of this address : Character is property," says 
Smiles. It is the noblest of possessions. It is 
an estate in the general goodwill and respect 
of men.'' Let us recognise at the outset that it 
is in the training of the mind of the infant that 
the foundations of character are laid, and that it is 
in the working of the mind of the adult along the 
bent received in infancy that national character will 
find its expression in words and acts. 

The mind is the most valuable human attribute, 
and the power of independent thinking is the most 
important faculty of the mind. The human being 
who does not possess and exercise that power is ^ot 
an acquisition to any community, no matter how 
deceptive may be his docility. His character is a 
poor property, and his estate in the general good- 
will and respect of men will be found on examina- 
tion to be a bankrupt one. 

The high value set upon mind-power, or free- 
thought, in the United States may be gathered 
from a snatch of recent conversation between an 
English and an American meffchant which I saw 
the other day in one of the newspapers. The Eng- 
lishman had been describing something, and he 
wound up by putting to the American the fol- 
lowing question, asking it as if it were a truism 
requiring no reply. ''Would you, for instance," 
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queried the English merchant, “take the advice of 
your office-boy ? " But the American's unexpected 
answer was : “Yes, and I would not keep an office- 
boy in my employment if he could not give me 
advice when I asked him for it." 

Now the Southern Irishman has surrendered 
from his infancy the right to think freely, and he 
has been taught to regard the expression “free 
thought" as a term of opprobrium. During in- 
fancy, youth, and early manhood his reason lies 
prostrate under the influence of scholastic opiates,' 
or it is deliberately dissipated upon mental butter- 
fly-chasing. Is it any wonder if he so frequently 
grows up a trifler, a giggler, a gossiper, a reveller 
in the mysterious, the secret, and the underhand ? 
He prides himself on being a votary of sport and 
amusement, as if that were in itself something 
noble; but he forgets that, in the words of Dean 
Sv;ift, “amusement is the happiness of those that 
cannot think." And need we be surprised if the 
Souther A Irishmen, being weak, travel in herds 
for mutual protection, and that before they can 
accomplish anything effective they must have 
leagues, associations, societies, and federations? 
I do not object to combination, but when carried 
to excess it depreciates the individual, and thereby 
weakens the nation. When I look at the largest of 
our Southern organisations, namely, the professional 
religious, I behold our women herding themselves 
into convents and our men securely penning 
themselves up into monasteries in order to save 
their souls.,. And I observe our laity, male and 
female, marching and counter-piarching in re- 
ligious demonstrations, wuh banners and ribbons, 
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promenading in self-justiiication before a merciful 
God, who, as we profess, but do not seem to 
believe, has already given His only Son as ^an 
all-atoning sacrifice for the sins of humanity. I 
find we are imbued with the terror of hell fire, and 
that we have scant faith in the justice of God, jvho, 
it would appear, must be continually nagged at ahd 
bribed before He can be induced to act fairly. 

Fools are always surrounded by flatterers ; and 
I know of no people who are so ruined by flattery 
«as the Southern Irish. Like prodigals wasting their 
estates, we are overwhelmed by soft-tongued para- 
sites. Let that explain the severity with which I am 
inclined to handle my own people, when I contem- 
plate their career along the primrose path of self- 
glorification. Our politicians vie with our ministers 
of religion, and our newspapers outstrip both, in the 
excess of adulation with which they decorate our 
moral and material penury. If we subscribe ou^ of 
our scarcity to pile up the measure of sacerdotal 
riches to overflowing, our Faith is lauded to the 
skies ; if we subscribe for politics, our patriotism 
is said to be superior to that of Epaminondas or 
William Tell. 

Such are some of the misconceptions with 
which start. When we do not emigrate, then we 
swarm into the army, into the police, into the civil 
service, into the convehts, into the monasteries, into 
the leagues and fed^erations, depending little upon 
ourselves and less upon God, seeking for safety 
everywhere'in numbers. When we emigrate we do 
the same things, to a considerable extent, I regret to 
say. Those of us who do not succeed in getting 
into the shelter of the folds become a ready prey to 
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flattering demagogues, lay and clerical. We cannot 
dispense with flattery. We are terror-smitten when 
confronted by actuality ; and, for the most part, we 
are incapable of originating anything. 

If we should start an exhibition, for instance, 
follpwing in our belated fashion the example of 
other lands, creditable though the effort may be, 
we must be first enabled to do so by the generosity 
of the community, rather than by our own re- 
sources ; and then when the amusing show is 
over, we cry our eyes out because we cannot go 
on exhibiting for ever ! * 

If we find ourselves born and living on a barren 
hillside, we look upon ourselves as locomotive veget- 
ables, and we remain there. An entire family will 
stand sullenly at bay for a generation on a patch of 
Mayo bog, over a difference of a few shillings with 
the landlord. During the prolongation of the dis- 
pjite, the thoughtless, mindless family will be found 
si,\bscribing lavishly for all the consolations of pro- 
fessional politics and professional religion. The 
time squandered on the mulish struggle, the money 
spent on procuring the intervention of Parlia- 
ment and the Papacy between the disputants, 
would, under the God-given direction of free 
thought in the individual, have produced, mean- 
while, a thousand pounds for every shilling in 
dispute. We begin life with intellects which have 
not been trained to work, and when the mind is 

* The Cork Exhibition first held in 19^'’: was actually 
repeated in 1903 ; on the grounds that, as the buildings had 
been erected, they should ue used for another year’s frolic. I 
doubt if a precedent foi' this can be found in the annals of- 
exhibitions. 
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not working smoothly and straightly, there can be 
nothing but misunderstandings and discontent, as 
long as life lasts. r 

It is under those circumstances that the puzzled 
perplexity of the Southern Irishman has provided 
endless amusement for the inhabitants of the tpore 
fortunate portions of the United Kingdom. Paddy 
j^s always scratching his head; always in a quan- 
dary. But for me, or, indeed, for any thoughtful 
and sympathetic observer, it is a melancholy sub- 
rject of observation. Our people are .always trying 
to reconcile the rights of God, as represented by 
their theocracy, with the rights of man as repre- 
sented by their own consciences. 

1 am far from agreeing with all that has been 
done at various periods in France, but the French 
intellect has a faculty of clear expression which we 
cannot equal. And, my thoughts being bent on 
Southern Catholic Ireland, my sympathy wqnt 
forth to M. Clemenceau when he exclaimed in the 
French Senate, on the 30th of October last, " Freed 
from the yoke of Rome, we find everywhere free 
countries." " What w'e combat," declared the emi- 
nent Frenchman, “is the Roman theocracy, a 
corporation of men having the defects as well as 
the virtues of humanity, but claiming to represent 
the rights of God as against the rights of man." I 
am glad to find that the' new reformation in France 
tends rather to evangelical Christianity than to 
Atheism, and’ that one of the most bitter complaints 
of the sacerdotal party is that the French Protes- 
tants dominate the Government. And M. Clemen- 
ceau, in words whjch will soon have to be used in 
the South of Ireland, thus addressed the represen- 
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tatives of the theocracy in France : So long as you 
ask only for liberty to believe, to practice your 
reljgion, we are in agreement, we refuse you 
nothing. But when it is a question of twisting our 
domestic politics into harmony with those of 
Rome, and with your social conception, we can no 
longer remain in agreement.” 

Broadly speaking, those few sentences put the 
situation in the South of Ireland in a nutshell.* 
They help to explain the Southern Irishman's 
character ; and they also indicate what must sooi\ 
be the attitude of the majority in the United King- 
dom as a whole, and in Ireland itself, with regard to 
the Gaelic-Roman and Anglo-Roman theocracy with 
which we have to deal. 

There is a struggle coming which I shall not 
discuss to-night ; but I shall say that, if men were 
found ready and willing to leave hearth and home 
ajjd to lay down their lives for the Empire on the 
blistering veldt of South Africa, others should not 
flinch from the final sacrifice, if it be necessary, in 
a cause which is even nobler still — namely, that of 
winning freedom of mind for their children and 
their children's children in their native land. It 
must be shown, let me say in passing, that the 
rights of God in Southern Catholic Ireland are in 
harmony with the rights of man, and that the 
rights of man shall be and must be the common 
rights of all men and all women, and not the selfish 
aggrandisement of the professional religious, male 
and female, as we find the phrase int€rp**eted to-day 
in the South of Ireland. 

Our people are in a never-ending dilemma. Like^ 
most weak people, when *hey come to a parting of 
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the ways, they most frequently end by going against 
their consciences ; and it is one of the marvellous 
dispensations of Providence that whoever disregards 
conscience, whether he be a swineherd or an 
astronomer, is always unhappy and always per- 
plexed. Do you suppose, then, that the rights of 
God, as against the rights of man, are triumphant 
in South, or, as I may call it. Catholic Ireland ? If 
so, you are in error. For, the most astonishing 
problem presented by the Southern-Irishman's 
character is that while we profess to be surren- 
dering our rights as men, defined for us by our 
consciences, in deference to the rights of God, 
enunciated for us by our theocracy, we do not obey 
the most express commands of God any more than 
we obey the British Government and its laws. We 
seem born to disobey, and our greatest luxury 
seems to be to proclaim to the world that we 
are down-trodden and oppressed, and tl^at 
^^only for something or other" we could achieve 
wonders. 

That expression only for " is never out of our 
mouths. Only for this I could have done that 1 " 
'' Only for that I could have done this I " Ah, my 
brethren, when will you realise that — 

** Man is his own star, and the soul that can 
Render an honest aiid a perfect man 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate ; 

Nothing to him ^^alls too early or too late. 

Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 

Our fatal shadows that walk by us still." 

Sometimes we allege it is the Government that 
^ spoils our chance — '' only for the Government " ; at 
other times it is a ‘malicious neighbour— only for 
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Jack Barry " ; not infrequently it is God who has 
done the mischief — “only for the will of God." 
WJien the blame is cast upon the Government or 
the neighbour, we curse the delinquent, and other- 
wise proceed to take revenge. Yes ; and if we are 
more prone to one failing than another, it is that of 
cursing and revenge ; and we command a vocabu- 
lary of curses which would fill a bulky dictionary, 
to our discredit be it said. 

Again, when we allow that our trouble has come 
from God, we may profess resignation, exclaiming, 

“ Praise be to God I " or, “ God’s will be done 1 " 
But, alas, we are not really resigned. We hayc lost 
the grand faculty of forgetting, often a more useful 
possession than memory itself ; though memory is, 
perhaps, tlie best fighting endowment of humanity. 
We remember, we remember, oh, so long, and, oh, 
so bitterly 1 But we remember the wrong things 1 
'WJe are rarely at fault ourselves, in our own opinion, 
b^ing usually the innocent victims of a conspiracy. 
But are we not quite wrong in supposing so ? 
Does not our own favourite e.xpression, “ I w’ill if I 
like " — the retort of the pupil to the teacher, of the 
servant to the master, of the child to the parent — 
more correctly express our attitude towards the 
world ? “I will if I like 1 ” Do we not practise 
the sentiment as far as we dare, in every relation of 
life, towards the Government, towards the neigh- 
bour, and even towards the God whose rights we 
deceive ourselves into imagining that we are pre- 
ferring to our own ? We are afraid of we 

enjoy creeping into the shadow and peeping in at 
hell gates, getting a whiff of the furnace, as it were, ' 
and then drawing back with a breath of relief and 
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resolving never to do it again ! I cannot truthfully 
say that the rights of God are in the ascendant in 
the South, though they are so continually brought 
into antagonism with the rights of man. The most 
sacred, the most personal, the most explicit com- 
mand of the Lord is, in my opinion, contained in 
His first commandment. It is the essence hi 
monotheism, or the adoration of a single God. ** I 
am the Lord thy God. Thou shalt not have 
strange gods before Me. Thou shalt not make 
•kto thyself a graven image, nor the likeness of any- 
thing that is in heaven above, or in the earth 
beneath, nor of those things that are in the water 
under the earth. Thou shalt not adore them nor 
serve them." 

How do we obey that command ? We pucker 
our brows and we turn up the whites of our eyes. 
But we say to ourselves under our breath — I will 
if I like." And we make those things at great cast, 
and we serve them with assiduity, if we do not; 
adore them I Need our critics be surprised at any 
subsequent exhibition of contrariety on our part, in 
the face of that contumacy ? 

Government says : You must strictly observe 
your civil contracts ; otherwise the State would fall 
to pieces ; you must pay your rent." 

But Paddy retorts : will if I like;" and very 

often he does not like ;* but he has to do it in the 
end. * 

Our theocracy expend themselves in horror at 
the King's blasphemy ; * but let me ask 

^ * The clerical agitation for a repeal of the Accession Oath 

was then in full swing. See Priests and People for Bishop 
Clancy’s extraordinary service of expiation. 
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them their opinion of the blasphemy so characteristic 
of Southern or Catholic Ireland. The second com- 
m:?.ndment of God is no less explicit than the first : 
''Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain." But, alas, we do take His name in vain, 
and the dreadful habit of cursing is prevalent where- 
cver the Southern Irishman is to be found. He 
curses high, he curses low, he curses automatically. 
He hears the command of God, but he replies : 
** I will if I like ; " and he has a litany of curseology 
which ought to be enshrined in print for the* 
admonition of posterity. Curses and prayers, 
prayers and curses, are ever on our lips, making up 
such a jumble of devotion and profanity as Lucifer 
and the Archangel Michael combined could not 
excel. Are not our prayers to the devil as frequent 
as our prayers to God, the curse being followed at 
once by a prayer for forgiveness ? What can be more 
indicative of low civilisation than such combined 
^Tjdamations as the following, uttered in a single 
breath, which are constantly to be heard on our 
street sides, ‘^May the devil break his neck, God 
forgive me 1 " Is it not the antithesis of Christianity 
to see women, mothers of families, entering into 
cursing competitions before their own doors on the 
public roads ; and fathers cursing their sons for an 
hour at the time, every curse being followed by a 
prayer 'or by ^he si^n of the ^^ross ? 

Oh, Constantine, Emperor and Pontifex Maximus 
of Rome, when you beheld of old thajt sign of 
the cross in the skies, bearing the victc/^;^^::; legend 
In hoc signo vinces, you little knew in what cohtesis 
it was destined to be employed in future ages I ' 
The cursing, so frequent as to be unconscious, 
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to be found amongst respectable surroundings in 
the South shows that the rights of God, so often 
deferred to, are little understood. t> 

When I was a boy, I remember seeing two apple 
women come out of Carey’s Lane Chapel in Cork. 
They were perfectly friendly, and seated themselves 
on their haunches on the sidewalk, beside their 
baskets. I hope the recording angel may turn his 
face away, and also that the susceptibilities of the 
audience may not be wounded. They were still 

• blessing themselves and making the sign of the 
cross. They were not tramps or rogues, but respec- 
table women of the dealing class, which makes the 
matter worse. “ You’re the divil, Biddy 1" said one. 
“ You’re the divil’s mother then, if I am I ” said the 
other. They were, as I say, friendly and humor- 
ous, and rubbed shoulders like a pair of sisterly 
cows amongst the buttercups. 

Imagine how incongruous it was to hear the ficst 
woman say suddenly, in a sprightly tone: “God^ 
damn you, Biddy, will you give me a match ? " 
To which the other replied with equal cheerfulness : 
“ The divil kill you, don’t you know I haven’t wan 1 ” 

I can never remember a time when I did not 
consider such exhibitions of character deplorable. 
And I feel it more deplorable still to have to 
acknowledge that I see nothing being done to 
improve the mental ‘condition of such people, 
whose characters ard entirely moulded on religion. 

Our surrender of mind-power in infancy pro- 
duce§,iiif^wi«ffhial perplexity, disobedience, and loss 
'Si opportunity. The Government says : " Patrick, 

* you must not boycott your neighbour, nor outrage 
his cattle.” Our Divine Saviour, in those marvel- 
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lous words which have revolutionised the world, 
being accepted and practised, as they are, by the 
br iter half of mankind, says : " Love your enemies.” 
But, alas 1 our reply — the reply of the Southern and 
Catholic Irishman — ^to both commands is : “I will 
if I hke." 

'The British Government for the past fifty years 
has been saying : “ Pat, you ought to educate your 
children. Here are colleges and endowments and 
professors for you in plenty. We use those colleges 
ourselves, and you see we are happy and prosper-, 
ous 1 " But Pat’s reply has been : “ I will if I like.” 
And we don’t like, unless we can get an education, 
which will be no education, and which will leave us 
as mindless and thoughtless as ever. We advance 
the theory that the rights of God, in the matter of 
education, are against the rights of man. But why 
should any one wonder at our disobedience to the 
Government who has noted our disobedience to 
. ^od ? The Lord says : " Remember that thou keep 
holy the Sabbath Day." The Southern Irishman 
replies : “ I will if I like.” And he doesn’t like ; 
and, oh 1 he is so weary, so out of sorts, so loth to 
begin the week’s work on Monday morning in con- 
sequence ! And he sneers at the Sabbatarians, as he 
calls th^tr/j, who obey the command ! 

The original error we have made in surrendering 
our minds into subjection and disuse, leads us into a 
whole succession *of cardinal* absurdities. We are 
not in line with God ; we are not in line with man- 
kind ; we are one of the butts of the iKvi vpr^. Of 
course, there are thousands of exceptions ; it)Ut I 
speak of the average, typical, patriotic, self-glorifying 
Jris^man^ who is found in the cradle of tlie race; 
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and found also, to a considerable extent, abroad. 
If we were happy and doing well, willing partners 
in the parliament of man, in the federation of ^he 
world, I should not raise my voice against our 
errors. Toleration is the characteristic of the age. 
We, as a nation, sent a guard of honour to Dover to 
meet the Hindu princeling who brought his hand- 
made, God and his priest with him to the Coronation. 
He was happy in his error. But we are not ; for we 
were born for better and higher things. That is why 
,1 speak. 

Observe a few of our inconsistencies. We are 
always complaining of the religious exclusiveness 
of our Protestant fellow-citizens, yet we are actively 
engaged in a campaign, under the direction of our 
theocracy, to secure the dismissal of all Protestants 
from the employment of every bank, railway, and 
large business-house in the South of Ireland over 
which we have any influence.* Instead of starting 
independent businesses for ourselves we seek to 
force our hard-working, successful, Protestant 
neighbours to reject their own friends and give 
places to our incompetents on their staffs. I know 
that it is not the laity who are at the bottom of the 
movement, but we cannot evade our responsibility ; 
and it is we, lay folk and our children, who will 
suffer the evil consequefices bound to flow from 
this movement. For the men to whom the theo- 
cracy will give such jwsts as ma/be placed at their 
disposal will not be the most capable men, but will 
be me^j}badient to the theocracy, men who will do 
h6?fif*By their incompetence to the Catholic body- 
> politic. That is one of the most damaging results 

‘ “The Catholic Association,” dealt with in Chapter XI, 
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of theocratic rule in the South, that it is to the unfit, 
the mindless, and the unscrupulous that most of the 
prizes of life are awarded. 

tiovernment, railway, bank, business house will 
say to the theocracy, eager to purchase quietness, 

“ Give us your man for this vacancy ! ” And the 
theocracy will select a slave who has pawned his 
mind to them, and will instal him in the .post. 
Forty years ago in Italy a man would have run 
the risk of assassination or excommunication for 
making such a disclosure. To-day in the South of . , 
Ireland a man is said to be setting himself up as 
“a lay-pontiff” if he thus criticises the theocracy. 
“Count" Moore, who represented Derry in Par- 
liament for a short time, and who is the holder of 
the office of Chamberlain of Honour to his Holi- 
ness the Pope, has recently warned the public that 
“ a new class of lay-pontiffs ” has arisen in Ireland, 
and he specifically names four of them, in the fol- 
lo'wing order: McCarthy, Frank Hugh O'Donnell, 

• Michael Davitt, and Dr. Starkie. He described 
those lay-pontiffs as “a vulgar and insolent gang." 

I do not feel tempted to retort upon the papal 
cnamberlain. I only wish I could say of him, as 
Mr. Gilbert said of Mr. Beerbohm Tree in Hamlet, 
namely, that “ he was very funny without being at 
all vulgar." I did not require “ Count " Moore to 
tell me that, so far from being alone, I am one of a 
numerous class. Let me, however, hasten to assure 
the chamberlain that I am not a pontiff. Indeed, 
the last thing I should wish to see on e^rjlt would 
be an increase in the number of popes, lay *^jttv 
clerical, with several different sets of chamberlains. . 
I regret to say it, but, in my ’opinion, a single 
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meirber of that exalted species has proved far 
too many for the good of Western Europe since 
the foundation of the dynasty by Phocas at the 
beginning of the seventh century. 

I do not speak for the three gentlemen, whose 
names the chamberlain has bracketed with mine, 
on this or any other topic. We are not and have 
never been in communication. But I feel it in the 
air, and I know it in my heart, that I represent a 
school of thought in Ireland which is destined to 
. gain the ascendancy over those devil-affrighted souls 
who, like "Count " Moore, have put their minds in 
pawn and can never release them.* 

Another inconsistency of Southern character is 
that, though we are eternally praising unity, we are 
not united. I do not think that unity is necessarily 
a virtue, and that it is cheaply purchased at any 
price. But, whether it be a virtue or otherwise, we 
Southern Catholic Irish do not possess it ; for unity 
is strength, and we are not strong. There is a 
fictitious or forced unity and a genuine or natural 
unity. There is the compulsory unity to be found 
in Belfast jail, and there is the voluntary unity to be 
seen in the shipbuilding works at Queen's Island. 
It is the fictitious and forced unity that we possess 
in the South of Ireland, not the genuine and natural 
unity, which alone is strength. 

You cannot see with the human eye the jail in 
which our thoughts are incarcerated, for stone walls 

* " Count ” Moore died towards the close of ^903, and was 
Jjyigig^with an intricacy of ritual unparalleled in recent years 
in Ireland. He was interred in the chapel of the Cistercian 
Monastery at Roscrea, to which I allude at some length in 
Priests and People. 
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and iron bars are not required to make a prison for 
the mind. A healthy difference of opinion, freely 
expressed, is the only true foundation of the unity 
which is synonymous with strength ; and there is 
no such free play of opinion to be found in the 
South of Ireland. We are blanketed by a con- 
spiracy of silence upon all the most vital questions 
that concern humanity. Every difference of opinion 
from the theocracy is hushed up, or crushed to 
death. For instance, when the printer who printed 
Five Years in Ireland found that the general trend ^ 
of that book, with all its miscellaneous contents, 
was to expose and condemn the excessive power of 
the theocracy, he refused to put his name on it, for 
he feared that if he did so he would have been 
crushed into the bankruptcy court. When I was 
about getting my second book printed I asked for 
tenders from three Dublin printers, but they declined 
to tender, though they all sympathised with my 
vitws. A few weeks ago my publishers sent an 
ordinary trade advertisement of my second book 
to the two Nationalist morning newspapers of 
Dublin, the advertisement having been solicited 
by their own canvassers. The Freeman's Journal 
returned the order and the money, and refused to 
insert. The Independent inserted the advertisement, 
but on the following day 4t printed, on its leader 
page, an apology to its readgrs for having done so. 

A Dublin monthly illustratqid paper published a 
review of my first book and a photograph of myself. 
But 'some dozens of copies were returned by female 
newsvendors at the instigation of a Dublin priest)?; 
and the paper would now be afraid to insert even 
an advertisement of the se cond ’book. A County 

Q • ■ 
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Cork paper asked for an advertisement of the second 
book, and got it ; but the manager regretfully returned 
the order, saying that his board would not allow 
him to insert it. ‘ 

These incidents are typical of Southern Irish 
character. They prove how the rights of God are 
nut into antagonism with the rights of man. *I 
not tell you these things in any spirit of complaint, 
for I have not suffered by them. The tide can no 
more be stopped in its revolution round the earth 
, . than the wave of thought represented by my books. 

Neither refusing to insert advertisements in papers 
• dominated by the theocracy, nor forbidding penitents 
in confession to read my books and imposing 
penances upon them for having done so, which I 
know is being done — none of those petty tyrannies 
will ultimately avail the enemies of truth. 

My position is well defined. I am not strug- 
gling in a dilemma between the rights of God and 
the rights of man, between the commands of tiie 
theocracy and the dictates of my conscience. I 
have taken my stand with God and with my 
conscience. I recognise the rights of God as being 
synonymous with the rights of man. I have no 
doubts as to the justice of my cause, and no fear 
as to its ultimate triumph. I may die and other 
men may die, but the harvest of truth, for which I 
have sown a gram or two of good seed, will yet be 
garnered into the barns in Southern Ireland. 

Another point of contrast in character between 
North and South is to be found in the sensitive- 
;j?ness of people to what is called “public opinion." 
Personally 1 can never remember a time when I 
cared for what pbople said of me. But I am an 
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exception in that respect in the South of Ireland. 

I do not claim it as a merit. I was born so. But I 
have known hundreds of people who were driven to 
distraction at various periods of their lives by the 
gossip of their neighbours, or, as it is more commonly 
called, public opinion. A Southern Irishman cannot 
walk from one end of the street to the other without 
asking himself the question at every step : “ Where 
do they think I am going now ?” or “What do they 
think I am up to now ? ’’ And the deluded man 
settles it with himself, as it is put, that he is brighter^ 
than the whole of them ; and that, despite all their 
imaginings, despite all the hundred eyes of public ’ 
opinion, none can fathom his motives, none can 
forecast his acts. 

I remember a crowd of land-leaguers, including 
several prominent members of Parliament, passing 
along the street of a Southern Irish town, being 
utterly nonplussed by the cry of a small boy who 
shouted, “ Down with the land-leaguers 1 ” I re- 
member one of the group of leaders saying solemnly 
to another, “ By God, Maurice, public opinion is 
against us 1 " 

The conscience is a faculty of the mind, no 
less than memory or reason ; and when the mind 
is neglected, the conscience possesses no useful 
strength. The question is, “ What will they say ? " 
rather than, “ What is the right thing to do ? " 

The Irish Party> as it is called, is, in this respect, 
emblematical of the Southern or Catholic Ireland 
which it represents in Parliament. Any one may 
observe its perplexity between the clashing com^ 
mands of the theocracy and of conscience, between 
the rights «3f God, so-calle-l, and' the rights of man. 
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It deputes its chief whip to proceed to Rome and 
officially kiss the Pope’s slipper on behalf of the 
Party, a concession to the rights of God. But jts 
leaders at home refuse to obey the commands of 
Cardinal Vaughan and Cardinal Logue, the Pope’s 
agents and stewards in the United Kingdom, on the 
English Education Bill, a concession to the rights of 
man. They do not revolt openly, and in a manly way 
refuse to be dictated to by the theocracy. But they 
mutter between their teeth the well-known southern 
p shibboleth, “ I will if I like.” And they don’t like 1 
It does not amount to much : but it is something 
gained. Messrs. Harmsworth, in their Daily Mail, 
tell Mr. Redmond and Mr. O’Brien that they will 
be drummed out of public life for disobeying the 
theocracy. No, they wilt not be drummed out. 
They would have been returned by their con- 
stituencies with increased majorities for their little 
spurt along the highway travelled by the friends of 
mankind. But their courage did not endure long. 

The flight to America of Mr. Redmond, Mr. 
Davitt, Mr. Blake, and Mr. Dillon, to avoid the 
dilemma in which they were placed by the Educa- 
tion Bill, was not honesty; but it was pre-eminently 
typical of Southern Irish character. Had Mr. 
Redmond and the Irish Party straightly confronted 
the theocracy, who sought and still seek to domineer 
over them, in this Education Question, they would 
have won the approved of the whole civilised world; 
and, after a few years of propaganda at home, they 
would find themselves the most influential and the 
/tiost respected body of public men ever connected 
< with Southern Ireland. Does not Mr. Redmond 
owe bis present position to his stand for the rights 
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of man at a crucial moment against the theocracy ? 
The Irish Party should have boldly informed the 
bishops that, as a body, it agreed with its allies, 
the Nonconformist Home Rulers of England, in 
holding that the English schools should be under 
tjie ‘direction of the ratepayers, and served by the 
best men to be had for money, and not under the 
theocracy ; and that the Irish schools, in due time, 
must be put under similar capable government, 
instead of being a mine of pocket-situations for 
the creatures of the priests. ' 

The dishonest action of the Irish Party on the 
Education Question wilt result, nay, has resulted, 
in the ultimate abandonment of Home Rule by 
the Liberal Party. And the despicable conduct of 
the Irish leaders will hasten the coming Redistribu- 
tion Bill, under which the 3,310,328 Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland, or, rather, the theocracy of Ireland, 
instead of possessing 82 votes out of 670 in the 
House of Commons, will have only 55 representa- 
tives, our proper number, representing, as it does, 
the ratio in which we stand to the 41,605,520 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom. 

■ Oh, the contrariety ! oh, the unintelligibility of 
the workings of the crippled intellects of our poor 
fellow-countrymen I Bishop Clancy, for instance, 
calls for the re-establishment in Connaught of the 
Roman Inquisition, whose weapons were the 
thumb-screws, the pincers, the faggots, and the 
rack, because Mr. Michael Davitt dares to partially 
express his thoughts upon the bearings of the land 
quarrel. But the theocrat finds that times hav\ 
changed, notably within the last two years ; an(I 
that stupid utterances, even when they emanate 
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from bishops, are beginning to be weighed up and 
appraised at their proper worth by everybody 
except the sacerdotalist pressmen who serve the 
theocracy. The theocrat, in return for his inter- 
vention in the dispute, deservedly met the fate 
pronounced against the lukewarm man in * th^ 
gospel. He was spewed by landlord and spewed 
by the tenants, because he was neither hot nor 
cold. (Sec Note at end of Chapter.) 

A discussion follows between the theocrat and 
^the politician. Mr. Davitt represents the United 
Irish League and the Irish Party. Bishop Clancy 
represents the Roman Catholic theocracy. Do we 
find the layman speaking straightly on behalf of the 
League and Party, and laying down the League law ? 
Do we find the theocrat fulminating openly on 
behalf of Romanism and laying down the Church 
law ? 

On the contrary, with a perversity of crooked- 
ness, the result of strangled and stunted intellects, 
we find Bishop Clancy alleging that Mr. Davitt does 
not represent the Irish League or the Irish Party, 
but that he (Bishop Clancy) admires the United 
Irish League and loves the Irish Party, and that he 
(Bishop Clancy) speaks for those bodies with 
authority, and not Mr. D^avitt. He calls to his aid 
the entire Nationalist orj^anisation ofTreland against 
Mr. Davitt, one of its generalissimos ! 

And we find Mr. Davitt, on his part, instead of 
sticking to his last of politics, passing himself off 
as the spokesman and deputy of Rome and of the 
(^eocracy ; assuring the world that there are 
sensible men at Rome ; and that the theocracy is 
an admirable institution ; and that he (Mr. Davitt) 
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has all the leading lights of the theocracy on his 
side in the dispute against Bishop Clancy. 

If I acted like either of the disputants, I should 
hold myself guilty of cowardice and disingenuous- 
ness. The theocrat afraid of the political organisa- 
tion ; the politician afraid of the theocracy and of 
hell I How can we expect good luck to come to 
Southern Catholic Ireland when such are the open 
tergiversations of our leading men ? Honesty is 
still the best policy, and had we not better make 
up our minds to practise it during the twentieth 
century ? 

The character of the South of Ireland people, 
then, as I have imperfectly shown, is to be attri- 
buted, in a large measure, rather to external 
influences brought to bear upon us, as in the 
case of Spain, France, Portugal, and Austria, than 
to our own shortcomings. But our character, 
nevertheless, remains such that we are the most 
unsatisfactory people in the world to try to improve, 
help, or do a kindness to. We are only grateful to 
those who injure us. Almost every man who tried 
to lead us out of bondage was deserted and reviled 
before the end, if he continued to adhere to our 
cause. Was it not so with O'Connell, with Butt, 
and with Parnell ? And did not Mr. Gladstone's 
dealings with iis result for him in his expulsion 
from office, in the loss of all his power for good, 
and in the disruption and d%radation of the great 
Liberal Party 2 Indeed, the Liberal Party, that 
once marvellous engine of reform, has '^^’^hg 
deserved the soubriquet of the Stupid Party— ai.l|| 
epithet of contempt which, in its hour of strength, 
it was wont to hurl at the Tories. It has become. 
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by its temporising, its vacillation, and the surrender 
of Liberal principles involved by its alliance with 
the Irish priests, more Irish, alas 1 than the Irisli 
Party themselves.* 

In the North, on the contrary, I find free thought 
everywhere amongst the majority of the people. It 
is a common delusion to associate the term ‘‘free 
thought " exclusively with the higher fields of con- 
templation, such as astronomy, biology, higher 
biblical criticism, metaphysics, and what is called 
« philosophy. The free exercise of human thought 
is applicable to the lowest as well as the highest of 
human pursuits. Free thought, 1 take ' it, is the 
right and capacity of every sane adult, rich or poor, 
learned or unlearned, to reason out within himself 
how his life in general may be spent with the 
greatest resultant profit ; what action he should take 
in each conjuncture ; and to decide how best he 
may, within the law, both of God and man, trans- 
late his thought into action. That constituted the 
chief, if not the sole motive power, the sole capital 
possessed at the start by such various-minded men 
as Edison, Darwin, Carnegie, and Lord Kelvin. We 
are all dowered with that faculty when we are born, 
in the South as w'ell as in the North. But, in the 
North, your birthright has not been filched from 
you in infancy. Neither do you sell it in manhood 
for a mess of ecclesiastical or political pottage. ' 

Each of you claims the same right to develop 
your own mind as do the Marconj^, the Edisons, 
or Herbert Spencers of this world. You can do so 

/ * This lecture was delivered in November, 1902, and I am 
happy to say that the Kvulsion against priestcraft has, since 
then, become much more pronounced amongst Liberate. 
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within the limits of evangelical Christianity; and 
you exercise that right without grudge or protest 
from any one connected with you. That you 
Northern people use that privilege to advantage, 
in the aggregate, is manifest to the most casual 
observer. Is not your part of Ireland becoming 
one of the centres and main-springs of the world ? 
Do you owe it to any initial advantage in climate, 
soil, or constitution over the South ? No. You 
owe it solely to your own character, which is your 
property, which is your best estate in the general 
goodwill and respect of men. You show us in the 
South how truly compatible the rights of God are 
with the rights of man. You are loyal and active 
partners in the commonwealth of the United King- 
dom. You do your work ; you give no trouble ; 
you do not require nursing ; you can take care of 
yourselves. You use your minds. You render to 
Caesar the things which are Cccsar's, and to God the 
things which are God's. 

As the mind is God's greatest gift, it follows that 
the mind should be and can be systematically culti- 
vated like every other attribute and portion of the 
body. The pugilist can double the size of the 
muscles in his arm to meet an adversary in the 
ring; the jockey can reduce his weight almost to 
vanishing point to win a race for his employer. 
But, stupidity of stupidities, we never hear, at least 
we never do in the* South of •Ireland, of a man's 
mind being put into training, as a matter of course, 
to enable him to tide over adversity or to win 

moral victory. 

It is a fallacy to regard scholastic preparation 
for examinations as being necessarily mind-training. 
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That is far from being the case. Some of the 
weakest minds, some of the most incapable men 
in the world are to be found amongst University 
fellows and professors who have passed difficult 
examinations, who know all the Gree)c particles 
and the thirty-first cousins of all the poets. ’ Give 
me the independent minds which ca^ think out 
a Robinson & Cleaver's shop, an Oceanic or a 
Celtic steamship, and can realise their conception 
in fact. 

I believe, from general observation, that every 
shop assistant in Belfast, every mill employ^, every 
labourer in the city, every farmer and trader in 
County Antrim, does, to a certain extent, exercise 
his individual mind independently upon his own 
surroundings in life, independent of theocratic^ 
aristocratic, or democratic control. 

In the North the pleasant faces are to be seen at 
business, for there business is pleasure, whereas ‘in 
the South it is an irksome task. Business is not a 
happiness, I can tell you, for people who do not 
think. In the North, amongst the majority of the 
people, I find religion associated with solid cheer- 
fulness and a deep well-spring of good humour, 
whereas in the South religion is an irksome office, 
a melancholy duty. In the North one may see 
people crowding to church because they enjoy that 
acknowledgment of tfie rights of God, not because 
they will be damnfed if they stay away. They 
exercise their reason in the church and criticise 
the sermon. Religion and common sense go hand 
in hand, and the rights of God are found to be in 
complete harmony with the rights of man. 

There is no theocracy in the North-^-if there 
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were it would be in the same plight as the South — 
except the branch theocracy which is maintained 
there by our Southern people. The greatest busi- 
ness enterprises in the North are carried to com- 
pletion without the interference of either the Pres- 
b 3 rteriah, or the Episcopalian, or the Methodist 
ministers of religion. I do not remember to have 
heard that Mr. Pirrie called the Moderator into con- 
sultation when he was planning his famous deal 
with Mr. Pierpont Morgan, or that the Presbyterian 
Church convened a special General Assembly for 
the discussion of the Atlantic Shipping Combine in 
its bearing upon faith and morals. 

But, in the South, the attenuated fishing fleet of 
the Claddagh * cannot go out to catch sprats without 
a special licence from, and an elaborate celebration 
by, the local theocracy. And one of the original 
items in the Lord Mayor of Cork's programme for 
his ’ exhibition was a banquet to the bishops 1 I 
trust the function has been indefinitely postponed, 
and that next year a convivial convocation of theo- 
crats will not be a leading feature of the diversions, 
a striking object lesson of what not to do.= 

In the North I find unity and politeness amongst 
members of the same family. I find, above all, the 
father and the son working in harmony at their 
common business. I have up to twenty important 
instances of this most agreeable of all human 
partnerships in my mind at this moment which 
I met in this city of Belfast. No dark interloper 
to set father against son, to open a private account 

‘ A suburban district of Galway inhabited by fishermen 
who are exceedingly superstitious. 

■ This proposed banquet did not take place. 
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in delinquency for each with God 1 But I must 
not enter into that. You will find it more fully 
dealt with in .my books. It will be discusse^d in 
full elsewhere. 

There is, perhaps, nothing which so disturbs the 
Southern Irishman as ridicule or disapproval. ^ It 
is not so in the North. Here each man is, to a 
certain extent, a little world in himself. If his acts 
win the approval of his conscience, he is content ; 
for he is not dependent on externals, like the 
Southern, for his ultimate reward. 

There is real unity in the North, founded upon 
individual freedom and rational difference of opinion. 
I never listened to more diversity of view than I 
heard on the occasion of my brief visit to the 
General Assembly, alluded to in Priests and People 
— diversity amongst the clergymen and diversity 
amongst the laity, but all tending to a rational 
conclusion. It is absurd to think that the srfme 
set of words will, except in one case out of a 
thousand, precisely express the thoughts of even 
two or three different men upon the same set of 
circumstances. As no two men in the world are 
absolutely alike in outward appearance, so no two 
independent minds think in exactly the same way. 
It would be as unreasonable to expect complete 
mental unanimity, extending down to the minutest 
detail, froni a large number of men, as it would be 
calamitous to find ‘them encTowed with complete 
physical resemblance to each other. Shakespeare 
founded his Comedy of Errors upon the physical 
resemblance of the Dromios and Antipholi. We, 
in Catholic Ireland, enact our '' Tragedy of Errors " 
by producing, or attempting to produce, men and 
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w\men who, as they say themselves, are all of one 
mi\d, or, as is really the case, are all of no mind 
vpcjjji those vital questions which lie at the root of 
human character, questions affecting at once the 
rights of God and the rights of man. 

. Many students of the irreconcilable contrasts in 
character between North and South have treated 
the problem as if it were merely an interesting and 
amusing diversion. They deal with it . as if the 
blasphemy and recklessness of the Southern Chris- 
tian were a laughable farce, and as if the gospel- 
obeying seriousness and industry of the Northern 
were a dour tragedy. 1 cannot so regard it. If 
both were equally happy, if both were equally 
fulfilling the highest functions of humanity, I could, 
perhaps, enter into the spirit of such amateurs. 
But when I find my own people, the Southern 
Irishmen, in constant collision with the divinely- 
orc^ined progress of the Christian world ; when I 
see them drawn up in sullen antagonism to the 
harmonious partnership of our commonwealth, 
which is the United Kingdom ; when I see them 
discontented and ever complaining ; and, above all, 
when I see them disappearing year by year from the 
Green Isle which ought to be their happy home, as 
it is the Northern Irishman's, 1 cannot help raising 
my voice against their madness. They are beating 
their brains out against the rock of ages which has 
been cleft for them, instead of r^reshing themselves 
in the bounteous stream which gushes from its side. 
Here in Belfast, if anywhere, might we reasonably 
hope for unity between the Northern and the 
Southern Christians. If one may judge by the ex- 
pensiveness and splendour of < ur religious buildings 
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in the city of Belfast, the Roman Catholics enjoy /he 
fullest religious freedom and their legitimate sjfare 
of the prosperity for which Belfast is famous.# In- 
stead of standing sullenly aloof, they should g9 into 
full partnership with the majority of their fellow- 
citizens in every enterprise, civic, social, and 
charitable, which may be started for the common 
advantage of Belfast. Let them not deceive them- 
selves into thinking that they are vindicating* the 
rights of God by such a sacrifice of the rights of 
man as their self-imposed isolation involves. The 
great Being whom we all adore does not require 
that sacrifice from them. Instead of holding back, 
instead of refusing to enter for the race, they should 
resolve to go in and win. Their fathers, at the 
bidding of the theocracy, and, as they fondly 
thought, in vindication of the rights of God, 
voluntarily scratched their sons' names from the 
list of starters in the race of general knowlejige 
thrown open to them by the foundation of the 
Queen's Colleges. Nearly two generations of our 
people have passed away since then, have gone 
sullenly to their graves. It is, therefore, with 
dismay that one beholds the rights of God being 
once more set against the rights of maq in connec- 
tion with the co-operation of our fellow-religionists 
in the movement for* technical instruction. It is 
alarming, it is antediluvian, at the opening of the 
twentieth century tq hear the Jtheocracy in this city, 
declaring at a meeting presided over by the Vicar- 
General, that ^'tfie plan for the co-ordination of the 
instruction given in the Belfast Technical Institute 
with those higher grades in the local Queen's 
College," at present being proposed by the Council 
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oA&e Chamber of Commerce, is ** a most insidious 
attVnpt to deprive the Catholics of Belfast of 
parfcipation in the advantages of technical in- 
struction.” 

It would be contrary to reason and common sense 
to belipve that the rational, sensible men of Belfast 
wc4ild propose such a plan with any other object save 
the advancement and enlightenment of the youth of 
this city as a whole. Least of all would they prepare 
their plan for the base motive thus attributed to 
them. The Belfast Catholics will be foolish people 
if they do not take full advantage of the splendid 
facilities for technical and collegiate instruction now 
about to be offered to the youth of the city, without 
distinction of creed or class. They will be sur- 
rendering their rights as men by such conduct. 
They will not be vindicating the rights of God. 
They will be simply adding more power to the 
theocracy, and they will be defrauding their 
children of their birthright. The further demand 
put forward by the theocracy at that meeting for 
excessive representation on the governing bodies of 
the Technical Institute and the Queen’s College 
cannot be sustained. They might with equal 
reason ask for half the seats on the board of 
directors at Queen’s Island, bec^.use a percentage 
of the employes at Harland and Wolff's are 
Catholics, and because the rjghls of God are at 
stake in connection wjth their technical work there. 

Ladies and gentlemen of Belfast, 1 have done. 
I h^ive to thank you for your courtesy on all 
occasions to me, a Southern and a stranger. 
Your province is, to my mind, the shrine of 
common sense in Ireland. I only’wish our people 
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ill the South were better acquainted with it, wd 
that they devoted less of their time and stud/ to 
other shrines where common sense and indistry 
are less highly prized. You understand us better 
than we understand you. For, while I find ten 
men in the North of Ireland who are v^tll ac- 
quainted with the South, I do not find one nsran 
in the South of Ireland who is at all acquainted 
with the North. We in the South think that we 
alone are the champions of the rights of God. We 
seem to forget that it is our duty to be men. You 
do not like us in our role of self- constituted deputies 
of God, but you do esteem us as Irishmen. I 
firmly believe that your attitude towards the Roman 
Catholics is truly expressed by the words of your 
Northern song : 

'*We hate them as masters, we love them as men.” 


Note (page ii8). — Tli^ reference is to a correspondence 
between Bishop Clancy and Mr. Davitt, in connection with 
the De Freyne estate/in which life Bishop hinted that the 
Inquisition would need to be re-established to inculcate 
respect for the Church in Ireland. His interference was not 
welcomed by Lord De Freyne or by the tenants. See Priests 
and People for full particulars of the proceedings on the 
De Freyne estate. . 



CHAPTER V 

BALLYMENA, BANBRIDGE, AND COOKSTOWN 

I STAYED with my good friends Captain and 
Mrs. Crawford on the night and day preceding 
the lecture, and wrote the conclusion at the last 
moment, just before setting out for the Grosvenor 
Hall. 

I repeated the lecture on the following night, 
December 3rd, at Ballymena, to an audience quite 
as enthusiastic as that which had received me in 
Belfast. Ballymena is a most prosperous and 
wealthy town, and its people are highly intelligent. 
I stayed with Mr. Wolseley, proprietor of one of the 
many linen factories in the neighbourhood ; and 
the audience which crowded the Town Hall, where 
I delivered my lecture, with Mr. Caruth, Chairman 
of the Urban District Council, in the chair, was 
even more interesting to me than the immense 
audience to which I had spoken in Belfast on the 
preceding night The five Presbyterian Churches 
of the town agreed to abandon their week-day even- 
ing service, held on Wednesdays, to enable their 
congregations to attend the lecture. 

There is one characteristic trait to be observed in 
speaking to North of Ireland audiences, and that is 
the strained attention with vhich they listen to 

10 
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what one says. They rarely, if ever, give tliemselws 
time to applaud. 1 prepare my addresses carefiyiy, 
and what I say is, therefore, condensed. It is not, con- 
sequently, as easy to follow one of my discourses as 
it is to grasp an extempore speech. I frequently have 
had to deliver my lectures to the most intelligent 
audiences amidst a trying silence almost from 
beginning to end. But I derive sympathy from the 
faces of my hearers, for 1 can see them all strained 
to catch every word I utter, and at the end of the 
lecture the applause into which they break out con- 
soles me for the tension under which I have been 
speaking. 

There is a struggling Roman Catholic population 
on the hills outside Ballymena, whose womenfolk 
do a great deal of home work for the manufacturers. 
Otherwise the district is almost exclusively peopled 
by members of the Reformed Churches, mainly 
Presbyterians. , 

I delivered the same lecture at Banbridge a fort- 
night later to a large and most attentive audience. 
Banbridge is one of those Irish towns which, in the 
old coaching days, used to be crowded with travel- 
lers. In it is a large hotel, the “ Downshire Arms,” 
where I stayed, and which an imaginative mind 
could easily re-people with the travellers by the 
stage-coaches, Irish Mr. Pickwicks, Sam Wellers, 
and Tony Wellers. < The stabling accommodation 
is on an enormous ^cale, and^one could imagine the 
unyoked teams straggling towards the water-trough 
in the great yard, half-hidden in the mist of ' vapour 
exuding from their own heaving sides, while the 
fresh horses with shining harness, well-combed 
manes, and coal-tarred hoofs, pranced from their 
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si^^bles to the waiting coach. There is still a good 
ti lde in horses in Banbridge. The County Down 
stc ^hounds often meet in the neighbourhood, and 
on the day of my visit a fine stag was housed in one 
of the stables of the Downshire Arms," awaiting 
its enlargement to provide sport for the huntsmen, 
and, perhaps, quarry for the hounds on the following 
day. 

The garden of the “ Downshire Arms " is one of 
those old-world bowers in which timid little Irish 
Ruth Pinches and Mary Grahams used to hide 
themselves while their male friends were refreshing 
at the bar. Box-bordered beds of intricate pattern, 
high hedges shutting out every view, suffocating 
little summer-houses, all remind one of a day that 
is no more. Even a long verandah, on which the 
bedroom windows open directly, is not wanting to 
recall the era of assignations, elopements, and 
abductions. 

The straight road from Belfast to Dublin runs 
through Banbridge, and as the main street of the 
town rises in a steep acclivity from the Bann to the 
^‘Downshire Arms," the roadway was cut many 
years ago in order to lessen the hill. As this cut- 
ting only applied to the portion of the road used for 
vehicular traffic, the sidewalks and houses remain at 
their old elevation, and in the middle of the hill a 
bridge connects the sidewalkg over the main road at 
the bottom ot the cutting. This bridge is the 
central point of the open-air Snarket, at which flax, 
butter, eggs, and poultry may be seen exposed for 
sale on the roadway. The most casual spectator in 
the outskirts of Banbridge may recognise the grand 
air of the mail-coach road, which has nothing local 
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in its characteristics, and is, in every respect, wortt 
of being called the King's highway. A fast mojpr 
car could now do the trip from Belfast to Durfin 
by the coach-road in two hours, or thirty-five 
minutes less time than it takes the limited mail 
train to cover the distance. In former times the 
journey by coach used to occupy two days, but vt 
seems as if the coach-roads are destined to hum 
with life once more, and to be crowded with loco- 
motives faster than the railway engines which extir- 
pated the coaches. 

The Banbridge audience was, perhaps, the most 
silent and attentive I ever addressed. They ap- 
plauded at the close of the meeting, but it was 
particularly trying to me to deliver my address to 
them. Banbridge is a mill town, the streets of 
which are deserted in the daytime, except when the 
weekly market brings in the country people ; for all 
the urban population are employed in the linqn 
mills. It is a prosperous place, and, in its way, is as 
characteristic of the North as Ballymena itself, 
though it is not half the size of Ballymena and not 
nearly so important. Messrs. Robinson & Cleaver, 
of Belfast, have a linen mill at Banbridge, which 
excels in spotless cleanliness any factory of the kind 
which I ever visited. There I saw tablecloths and 
napkins of the richest and most elaborate patterns 
being woven at the looms. 

On the day following my ^^sit to Banbridge, I 
delivered the same address at Cookstown ; and, of 
all the country audiences to which I have lectured, 
I should be inclined to give my Cookstown friends 
a very high place. The Rev. Dr. Wilson, ex- 
Moderator of the' General Assembly, took the chair. 
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The gentry of the locality and the better classes did 
m? the honour of attending the lecture in evening 
dress, and altogether the affair was treated as an 
event of importance. The audience was as large as 
the audiences at Ballymena and Banbridge, but 
there seemed to be more local pride taken in the 
lecture. 1 stayed for the night with Mr. Hugh 
Adair, who is a manufacturer of linen in all its pro- 
cesses. Mr. Adair has three mills, each of which is 
personally managed by one of his sons. He is the 
father of the famous Miss Rhona Adair, one of the 
champion lady golfers of the world, whom I also 
had the pleasure of meeting, and with whose ability 
I was much impressed. 

While staying at Mr. Adair's, Lord Charlemont, 
who lives in the neighbourhood, sent me an invita- 
tion to dinner, which, unfortunately, I was not able 
to accept. But, on a subsequent occasion, as the 
reader will see, I had the great pleasure of making 
Lord Charlemont's acquaintance. 

I delivered this lecture for the fifth time in the 
County Hall at Bootle, Lancashire, on the 20th of 
Occober, 1903 ; and it was received by a large 
audience with as much applause as it had been 
previously received in the North of Ireland. I 
understand that the majority of my audience at 
Bootle were either North of Ireland people or 
Scotch ; or people whose pareiits were Irish or 
Scotch, and who still took a* keen interest in old 
Ireland, ** where the grass grows green." 
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NORTH AND SOUTH : FURTHER CONTRASTS 

A fter the delivery of the second Belfast 
address I was inundated with applications to 
lecture, most of which I had to refuse. However, 
in deference to the numerous invitations which 
poured in upon me, I decided to prepare a fresh 
lecture, which I entitled ** North and South ; Fur- 
ther Contrasts." I delivered this lecture in Lurgap 
on the 30th of January, 1903. I stayed with Lord 
Charlemont at Drumcairne, near Stewartstown, on 
the 28th and 29th, and went to Lurgan on the after- 
noon of Friday, the 30th, in ample time to deliver 
my address that evening. 

On the 29th Lord Charlemont kindly devoted the 
entire day to me, taking me for a walk through his 
plantations, in which he takes a great interest. The 
woods are well cared for, the trees healthy, and the 
undergrowth carefully lookecj after. Men were 
engaged in cutting away large larches and in plant- 
ing rhododendrons extensively as underwood. 
It was one of those late January days which give 
promise of spring and summer. One could see that 
in a short time the ground under the trees would be 
a sheet of bluebells or wild hyacinths, violets, and 
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primroses, and that in April and May the woods 
would be carpeted with all kjnds of lovely spring 
flowers. 

On our way back to the house I noticed a field of 
turnips, almost entirely devoured by rabbits. The 
bulbs, in some instances, were eaten down to the 
earth ; in other instances, large holes were scooped 
in them, so that they looked like rows of skulls 
protruding from the ground, a melancholy sight. 
Lord Charlemont told me they trapped thousands 
of rabbits every year, both in his demesne and on 
the surrounding farms. He lends his keepers to the 
tenant-farmers for the purpose, and all the rabbits 
trapped on each farm are given to the farmer who 
occupies it. He told me there were no arrears of 
rent on the estates in that neighbourhood, and that 
there never had been— a fact which at first 
astonished me. But, when I came to consider the 
Circumstances of the case, I was not surprised. 
The possession of a saleable tenant-right encourages 
the Ulster farmer to pay his rent punctually ; for he 
knows that, when he wishes to part with his holding, 
he can get a substantial sum of money for his 
interest ; and, therefore, it is his best policy to keep 
the tenancy clear of debt. 

A curious case, which had just been heard in the 
Dublin Police Courts, illustrated how badly off in 
this respect the Southern -tenant farmer was as 
compared with the Northern^ A young man was 
charged with having sent a threatening letter to a 
Privy Councillor, and it was stated in evidence 
that this Privy Councillor had formerly evicted the 
young man's father ; that the farm which the young 
man's father held from the ?rivy Councillor was 190 
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acres in extent and rented at ;^2 an acre ; and that 
when the tenant was evicted he only owed a year 
and a halfs rent, amounting to about £s^o. It was 
alleged, and not denied, that the tenant had effected 
£3,000 worth of improvements on it, yet that he was 
turned out without compensation for the noa-pay- 
ment of the ;^56o arrears. Now, if that farmer hid 
been in the North of Ireland, even previous to the 
passing of the recent Land Acts, the tenant-right of 
such a splendid farm of good land would be worth 
from £2,000 to £3,000, and the tenant, instead of 
being evicted penniless, could have gone out in 
independence, paid his landlord the ;^56o due, and 
still have had a balance of £1,000 or £2,000 for 
himself. 

After lunch we walked through the plantations in 
a different direction, into a place called the Soli- 
tude." This ^‘Solitude" is in the townland of Kil- 
coney, so called after a certain wise woman named 
Coney, who was celebrated for her medical know- 
ledge in olden times, and was regarded as super- 
natural. Lord Charlemont had reason to think that 
her hut was in the wood which we now walked 
through, and he has erected a little rest-house at a 
spot where some traces of an ancient stone hut 
were discovered. It is this old woman also who is 
supposed to have given* its name to Coney Island, 
in Lough Neagh, on which Lord Charlemont has a 
lovely cottage residence. On ^ur way back to the 
house Lord Charlemont took me in to see the small 
dairy which is kept up for the use of the household. 
It is exceedingly neat, and when we were leaving it 
we encountered a beautiful, healthy-looking woman, 
arrayed in a snow-white cap and bib, who smiled at 
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us with pleasant frankness. Her skin was like the 
cream in the china pans in the dairy, and her teeth 
were as white as the froth on a pail of milk just 
drawn from the cow. She seemed quite proud of 
her dairy. Lord Charlemont, referring to her 
afterwards, told me that her ancestors had been 
in the service of his family continuously for nearly 
120 years, and they had always been favoured and 
trusted dependants. 

When we arrived at the house, the sun was 
beginning to set, but there was still sufficient light 
to enjoy the magnificent view of Lough Neagh 
which is to be seen from the southward-facing lawn. 
This enormous expanse of water, 20 miles long, 
by 17 miles wide, is the largest inland lake in 
Western Europe. The country on all its shores 
is tilled down to the water's edge. Looked at from 
Drumcairne, in the dusk of this fine January after- 
i^on, the scene was singularly beautiful. The air 
w^s clear, and the water seemed white as it reflected 
the brightness of the sky amid the gathering shades 
of twilight which was beginning to fall over the 
wide-spreading country. 

The spire of Lurgan Church several miles away 
could be distinguished, and served to remind me 
of the task before me on the morrow. The river 
Blackwater could be seen winding its way through 
the fertile field? towards the ^oint at which it loses 
itself in the south-v/estern egrner of the Lough. 
The Bann, which is the principal feeder of the 
Lough, is not visible from Drumcairne. 

I was informed that the dwellers by the banks of 
Lough Neagh live to a very advanced age ; indeed, 
it is satirically said that the> never die. I can well 
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believe it. The high country in Tyrone being of an 
undulating nature, and well elevated over the surface 
of the Lough, must be an exceedingly healthy place 
of abode. Across the Lough in the distance are 
seen the Antrim Mountains, Divis Mountain and 
Cave Hill being the principal points in the range. 
From the lawn at Drumcairne you can also see the 
Mourne Mountains, extending for miles against the 
sky, presenting a broken, serrated horizon such as 
one only expects to see in the continental ranges. 
The Mournes produce all the effect of a vast moun- 
tain chain, being broken into pointed and rounded 
peaks, jagged spurs, and all the other characteristic 
mountain-shapes. 

I left Lord Charlemont’s after early lunch on the 
30th of January, and arrived at Lurgan at three 
o’clock. I* was the only person who got out of the 
train there, and at first I could not see that any 
one had come to meet me. But presently 1 descried, 
far away down the platform, a gentleman who 
came up to me and introduced himself as one of 
the lecture committee : “ I presume you are Mr. 

McCarthy. I am Mr. , and have come down to 

meet you. Will you get your things out ? " Lurgan 
has such a notoriety for its religious and political 
shindies that 1 was not; surprised to find my good 
friend uneasy on my account. 

“ It is a fine day, anyhow," he said. " I thought it 
better to come and meet you."* 

I felt very grateful to him for his thoughtfulness. 
I could not see a porter anywher;e, neither could I 
see the guard ; in fact, the entire station seemed to 
be in the hands of my friend and myself. At length 
a one-handed porter came up and got out my bags. 
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" I have a car to meet you, a covered car, a 
carriage,” said my friend diffidently, and in an 
explanatory way. “ It is a thing we hardly ever see 
here, but we thought it better to have it for you. 
I did not like to make a fuss ; and, for the whole 
world, I would not put you in danger. Neither 
would I have it said that there was any disturbance. 
I thought it as well, therefore, to get one of those 
covered-in yokes. They are things we never use 
except at funerals ; but you know what I mean." 

On getting outside the station I found a solitary 
conveyance, and not a human being but its driver 
in sight. The large, comfortable town of Lurgan 
lay all around ; but, as in most northern towns, 
where every one is at work in the daytime, there 
were no bystanders, no idlers, no strollers to be 
seen about — even at the railway station, which in the 
§outh of Ireland is such a loitering-ground for 
the unemployed. 

The conveyance about which my good friend 
made so many unnecessary apologies turned out to 
be an ordinary landau, drawn by one horse, and 
dnven by a coachman in livery. We both entered 
it and drove off at a smart pace. 

" We are all right now,” said my friend. " There 
might be — I do not say there will, but there might 
be — z. stone thrown. It has been done, and I would 
not have it said that a stone was thrown at the 
carriage, even if it missed ! " • 

I quite believe him. Some weeks later I had an 
opportunity of hearing from the gallant member for 
Lurgan, Colonel Saunderson, how an immense 
stone had been hurled at him while driving, dur- 
ing election times, through the Nationalist quarter 
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of the town, and how it had struck the Hon. Mrs. 
Saunderson, who was with her husband. 

The Town Hall of Lurgan, capable of holding 
seven or eight hundred people, is provided with a 
high stage, and it was on to this stage I walked, at 
8 p.m., having entered the hall through a narrov' 
passage. There was a red cotton curtain, much the 
worse for wear, screening us from the public ; and 
off the stage was a little room containing a chair, 
a ricketty table, and some broken coat-hooks, a 
dispiriting kind of a place. On alighting from the 
carriage I had noticed two or three constabulary 
men hovering round on the pavement, and they 
stood quite close to me until I had entered the hall 
in safety. While I was waiting for some time in 
this little room off the stage, eating an apple, as I 
always do before beginning a lecture, I occasion- 
ally peeped out at the audience through the rents 
in the red curtain. I noticed that the stage floor 
sloped considerably. After a while Mr. Malcolm, 
D.L., a much respected gentleman of great local 
importance, a railway director and Chairman of the 
Urban District Council, came into the little room. 
He was to take the chair at the lecture. The cur- 
tain was drawn aside, and when Mr. Malcolm and 
myself appeared on tli^j stage there was applause. 
The slope in the floor was so considerable that, 
when standing on it, one felt inclined to topple over 
into the front rows of the aifdience. It was well 
for me that, as usual, I had a thorough knowledge 
of the contents of my lecture, as the gas-light was 
not at all good. The sloping character of the floor, 
which rendered it necessary to hold on tightly, so 
to speak, with one's feet, made the delivery of my 
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lecture at Lurgan one of the most difficult tasks I 
had yet accomplished. The audience were enthu- 
siztstic, and listened most attentively during the hour 
and a half which I occupied in getting through my 
address. At the close, Mr. Malcolm said to me that 
“ He had never known the gallery to be quiet in the 
Lurgan Town Hall before/' I noticed several 
policemen in uniform at the end of the hall, 
and others in the gallery ; but though I appreciated 
their presence, there was no necessity for them 
whatever. 

I began by explaining how, in my first lecture on 
“North and South," I showed how the rights of 
God are brought into conflict with the rights of 
man by the sacerdotalists in Roman Catholic Ire- 
land, when in reality there is complete harmony 
between the rights of God and man. And the 
existing facts led me to conclude that the phrase 
“ rights of God " in most practical matters means 
no more than the “rights of the priests." “To- 
night," I said, “ I shall pursue the contrast between 
North and South into fields upon which I had not 
time to touch in my first lecture. I shall dispas- 
sionately examine certain recent Irish statistics, and 
in doing so I have no desire to hurt any one's feel- 
ings. But I shall openly state the conclusions to 
which those figures irresistibly force me, regardless 
of whether the hyper-sensitive nerves of the sacer- 
dotal class in my own Church be pained or not 
thereby. This is a question which is too serious 
to admit of personal considerations. The men of 
this realm lost the privilege of feeling themselves 
insulted when the practice of duelling was discon- 
tinued. A rational test is the final appeal now-a- 
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days, and the man or the system which cannot 
stand the ordeal of common sense is not worthy of 
public support. ' 

I endeavour to show my own people how and 
why I am convinced that we are and have long 
been on the road to national ruin. I ask thism to 
consider calmly the following contrasts betweefi 
towns, cities, and counties inhabited by Christians 
of the various Reformed Churches and similar 
localities in which we Roman Catholics are in the 
majority. Task them to let sentiment give way for 
a moment to common sense. 

My task is not an easy one, for the only public 
opinion which finds expression in print or speech 
in Catholic Ireland is sacerdotal opinion. The 
newspapers, the members of parliament, and, in 
many cases, even the municipal representatives, 
may be said to belong to the theocracy. 

If one were to address a letter to an Iris^ 
Catholic newspaper seriously criticising the theo- 
cracy, it would not be printed, for the priests con- 
trol all such papers. Nay, if one were to write 
such a letter to a Protestant paper, read to any 
considerable extent by Catholics, it would not be 
printed either, for fear of offending the all-powerful 
priests. I have had to become a publisher myself 
in order to express nty opinions, and my success 
proves that the heqrt of the general people is 
sound, as it has ever been, and that truth, no 
matter how humbl^ the source from which it 
springs, can still defeat falsehood upon an equal 
field. 

The priests have made the most of us their slaves 
and tools. As the tree is bent so will it grow ; and 
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our minds are so bent in childhood in the sacerdotal 
scnools that we cannot grow up otherwise than as 
wc^are. It is upon the theocracy, therefore, that I 
concentrate my criticism, and not upon my lay 
fellow-Catholics. At a meeting in England the 
otherMay a priest interrupted the Dean of Durham 
by shouting that “McCarthy was not a Catholic.” 
Let me say that I am not a priest-ridden Catholic, 
and that none of my people were ever priest-ridden, 
but that, notwithstanding, I and my family and all 
our seed, breed, and generation are and have always 
been Catholics 1 

We may accept it as true that a growth in 
population, under existing conditions of life, means 
a growth in prosperity. Locomotion being cheap 
and rapid, intelligent human beings congregate to 
those centres in which freedom, security, and pro- 
fitable occupation are to be found. 

• Let us contrast two Irish counties, both contain- 
ing historic cities well placed upon large navigable 
rivers, namely. Southern Waterford and Northern 
Londonderry. Fifty years ago the population of 
Waterford was 164,035 and of' Londonderry 192,022. 
To-day the figures are : Waterford, •87,187, and 
Londonderry, 144,404. The Northern county has 
lost 47,618 people, or less than one-fourth of its 
population, whereas the Sohthern county has lost 
76,848, or almost half of its .people, in fifty years. 

Both counties possess equal advantages of situa- 
tion. Waterford might command the trade with 
South Wales, Bristol, and the South of England, 
just as Derry commands communication with 
Glasgow and Southerjj Scotland. . The agricultural 
country surrounding Waterf^ord on both sides of 
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the Suir, in Tipperary, Kilkenny, and Wexford, ns 
well as in Waterford itself, equals in fertility tfie 
country surrounding Derry. / 

Most of you know that I have propounded a 
theory — which was virtually accepted by almost all 
thinking men in the United Kingdom before lit was 
propounded — as to what is the universal cause dt 
the superiority of North over South in Ireland. 
Bearing that in mind, let us examine the religion 
of those two counties. In Londonderry the Roman 
Catholics only number 44 per cent, of the popula- 
tion, while the members of the Reformed Churches 
number 56 per cent., and of these latter the high 
figure of 32 per cent, are Presbyterians. But in 
Waterford the Roman Catholics number 95 per 
cent, of the population, and the Reformed Churches 
only make up 5 per cent. The religious establish- 
ments maintained in both counties are as follows : — 

Waterford — population, 87,187 ; clerics of aH 
denominations, 821 . 

Londonderry — population, 144,404 ; clerics of all 
denominations, 379 . 

If the clerical establishment in Waterford were on 
the same scale as that of Londonderry, Waterford 
should only maintain 228 clerics of all denomina- 
tions, whereas it has to maintain 821 — more than 
three times as many proportionately as the Northern 
county. If the clerical establishment of Derry 
were on the same ^ scale a^ Waterford's, Derry 
would have to support 1,359 clerics, whereas it only 
maintains’ 379 . 

Let us contrast the operation of the Poor 
Law : — 

Londonderry (population 144,404), 690 people in 
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th^ workhouse, 406 receiving outdoor relief, total 
i,o*\6; being one out of every 132 of the popu- 
laticn. 

Waterford (population 87,187), 1,295 people in 
the workhouses, 1,863 on outdoor relief, total 
3^158 ; being one out of every 28 of the population. 

In the Southern county, the people are wanting 
in self-respect and are not ashamed to become 
burdens upon the community. In the Northern 
county, self-respect is predominant and pauperism 
almost reduced to vanishing point. 

Emigration has been rife in both counties, 
102,869 emigrants having left Londonderry in the 
half-century, and 100,282 having left Waterford. 
Londonderry being nearly half Roman Catholic, 
it would be useful to learn the religious pro- 
fessions of its emigrants, but the information is 
not discoverable from the census. If emigra- 
tion be the cause of Waterford's decay, as the 
sacerdotalists allege, then Londonderry possesses 
a recuperative power which is not possessed by 
Waterford ; for, in spite of emigration, London- 
derry is prosperous. The laws are the same in both 
counties ; but Londonderry possesses a popula- 
tion 56 per cent. Protestant and a religious 
establishment proportionately^ less than one-third 
of that which Waterford has to support. Therein, 
in my opinion, lies a clue to the secret of Derry's 
recuperative power, o • 

The birth-rate of Waterford, during the last 
decade, was 22 per thousand, whereas that of 
Londonderry was 23* i. The death-rate of Water- 
ford was 19*6 per thousand, whereas that of 
Londonderry was only i8‘4. The marriage-rate 
- 'II ■ . 
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of Londonderry was 5*4 per thousand, wher^s 
that of Waterford was only 4 * 4 ; that is to ^iy, 
in a given year, there would be 800 marriag^/ in 
Derry, and only 391 in Waterford, a big diffeiKnce 
leading to serious results. Those figures show that 
healthier conditions of life prevail in the northern 
county, where there is a larger natural increase of 
population, fewer paupers, higher birth-rate and 
marriage-rate, and lower death-rate. 

If we contrast two Irish cities, Dublin and 
Belfast, we shall find the same relative conditions 
prevailing. 

In Dublin, we find a city divided against itself. 
Respectable people, who can afford suburban resi- 
dences, deliberately move outside the jurisdiction 
of the City Corporation, form themselves into 
separate townships and resist all attempts to include 
them within the city. Entirely against their own 
will, three townships have been included recently 
within the city boundary, but the two most im- 
portant, Rathmines and Pembroke, still remain 
independent. 

The inhabitants of Dublin are 82 per cent. 
Roman Catholic and only 18 per cent. Protestant ; 
whereas the inhabitants of Belfast are 76 per cent. 
Protestant and only 24 per cent. Roman Catholic. 

The fully-qualified ministers of religion of all 
denominations, including professed nuns, in Dublin 
and Belfast respectiyely, are ?s follows : — 

Dublin — population, 290,638 ; clerics, 1,662. 

Belfast — population, 349,180 ; clerics, 715. 

If the religious establishment in Dublin were on the 
same scale as that of Belfast, Dublin would only 
have to support 595 ministers of religion, wher^ it 
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to maintain 1,852 or nearly three times as many 
proportionately as Belfast. If the clerics in Belfast 
\>ef.e as nutrierous as in Dublin they should number 
2,000, instead of being only 716. 

V'e find the same effects following upon the 
^ame cause ; or, at any rate, we find the same co- 
existing facts in our two chief cities as we found in 
Londonderry and Waterford. 

In Dublin the birth-rate for the last decade was 
3 1 ’9 per thousand ; in Belfast it was 33. In Dublin 
the death-rate was 29*9, whereas in Belfast it was 
only 23*6. In Dublin the number of paupers is 
9,543, or 1 in every 30 of the population ; whereas in 
Belfast the number of paupers is only 3,629, or 1 in 
every 96. There are only 270 people in Belfast 
receiving outdoor relief, whereas there are 3,619 
receiving it ' in Dublin. There are only 3,359 
inmates in the workhouse in Belfast, whereas there 
are 6,024 in Dublin. 

If we apply the emigration test to the two cities, 
we again see how fallacious it is to attribute the 
degeneracy of Roman Catholic Ireland entirely to 
emigration. The number of emigrants from the 
county and city of Dublin in the last decade was 
10,615 ; the number from Belfast and County Antrim 
in the same period was 14,946. If emigration were 
the true cause of degeneracy in Dublin, then 
emigration should also have produced degeneracy 
in Belfast But the . truth is, that Belfast shows 
the same recuperative power which we found in 
Londonderry, and it springs, as I think, from the 
same source. 

The Dublin youth are surrendered to the in- 
fluence of ecclesiasticism ; and, when they grow up 
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into men and women, are interfered with by the 
theocracy to such an extent that the small sharer of 
mind left to them cannot be said to be their rfwn 
They drown the voice of conscience by frequo iting 
the races, theatres, dances, and card partie^; and 
vary their amusements by periodical retreats at the 
houses of the religious Orders, such as the Jesuits' 
house at Milltown Park or the Passionists' house at 
Mount Argus. In a word, they seem to divide their 
time about equally between breaking their bodies 
and making their souls. 

In January this year, in the centre of the city 
of Dublin, in the Royal Exchange Ward, a state of 
things was to be witnessed which savoured more of 
some episcopally-governed city in the Middle Ages 
than of the free capital of a country governed under 
modern institutions. In that ward the municipal 
contest this month turned entirely upon a struggle 
for pre-eminence between two orders of Regular 
Priests. One candidate was proposed and sup- 
ported by the Caked Carmelites, The other came 
forward under the patronage of the Discalced 
Carmelites^. 

Mr. X , the candidate of the Caked Car- 

melites, was an outsider, having no connection with 
the ward. When he came forward under the 
patronage of the Caked Carmelites, the local candi- 
date, a Mr. Y at once placed himself under 

the protection of the Discalced Carmelites. Letters 
of support from the respective Priors of the Caked 
and Discalced Carmelites were eagerly published by 
the candidates. The Prior of the Discalced Carme- 
lites, writing on January 5th, said, speaking of the 
candidate put forward by the Carmelites 
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“ i regret to learn that my name has been used 
amongst the electors by those canvassing for Mr. 
X-H- — , as I have not authorised either Mr. 
X— or any of his canvassing agents to do so. 

Mr. is unknown to me, hence I have no 

desire that he should represent the Ward as the 
successful candidate." And the Prior publicly 

wished success, and promised support to Mr. Y , 

the rival candidate. 

The Prior of the Caked Carmelites, on his part, 

publicly announced his patronage of Mr. X 

as follow's : — “ Having nominated Mr. X for 

the representation of the Royal Exchange Ward in 
the Corporation, I feel I have identified myself with 
his candidature ; and having done so, I now protest 
in the strongest manner against the language used 
at a meeting held in support of Mr. Y ” 

The words complained of by the Prior were as 
follows : — 

“We protest against unscrupulous wire-pullers 

who are endeavouring to foist this man (X ) 

upon us." 

The Prior, commenting upon those words, went 
on to say : — “ Against this unwarrantable language 
as applied to me I now protest, and take the earliest 
opportunity of so informitig the unhedged poli- 
tician, whose intuitive knowledge alone seems to 
have impelled him to make these charges against 
the priest of his Church, from^whom he must often 
have received kindness." 

The Prior went on to describe his position : — 
“ Finding our ward would be either misrepre- 
sented," he writes, “ or represented by Mr. Y , 

whom I consider unworthy, I cast about for some 
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one whom I considered worthy of the position, and 

knowing Mr. X and his relations in Kildare 

for many years, I selected him and nominated him, 
and will continue to support him, and if he ip'not 
returned at the head of the poll on Jauuary 
15th inst., it will not be the fault of yours truly^ 
N. A. S {See Note at end of Chapter.) 

The contest in the Arran Quay Ward also illus- 
trates how the helplessness engendered in the school 
embarrasses the adult Roman Catholic in the sphere 

of civic duty. A Father R in the ward signed 

the nomination paper of Me , and, on the 

strength of that, a supporter of Mc-^ 's pub- 
licly announced that every vote cast for M 

(Me — r-*s opponent) would be a vote against 
the clergy.” 

It amazes me to lind Dublin Catholics in such a 
condition that a candidate for a seat in the Corpora- 
tion should advance it as his highest possible claim 
to the support of the burgesses that the clergy were 
in his favour. By clergy ” he means the priests,” 
for the Protestant clergy in Dublin do not count in 
such matters. In wards where the Conservatives 
have a majority the Protestant clergymen do not 
interfere at all, or, if they take an interest in the 
election, they are only looked upon as ordinary 
voters. 

Father R appears to have been fully con- 

scious of his own supernatural power. As it is so 
difficult," he writes, “in the case of a priest to separate 
the individual from his office, and it is scarcely just 
to cast the priestly character into the scale against 
any candidate in. a fair contest where theire is no 
principle at stake, 1 consider that the bbUgafiOns 
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ot friendship are sufificiently and best discharged 
by a silent vote." 

Where the theocracy are in any way affected by 
an election, and if it be a contest between sacer- 
dotaBsts, there is never any hesitation about 
throwing the priestly character" into the scale. 

Such a want of self-reliance, such an absence of 
mind-development on the part of the Dublin bur- 
gesses, does not lead me to regard them as men fit 
to be entrusted with the government of their own 
city. How much less would they deserve to be 
entrusted under Home Rule with the government 
of the entire island, North as well as South ? 

In the Wood Quay Ward the outgoing coun- 
cillor (D ) and his opponent (F ) were 

both Catholics. On the day before the election 

Father M , speaking in support of Mr. F , 

is reported to have said Mr. F was opposed 

by an opponent who was not in the slightest 
degree entitled to their support. He did not 
believe that any man as a Catholic would be 
justified in presenting an address to an English 
monarch who, before being acknowledged as a 
Sovereign, must first swear, whether 'believing it 
or not, that the Catholics were all idolaters. Mr. 

D would appear also to be a gentleman who, 

if called upon, would again vote for an address to 
King Edward VII. should he visit these shores* 

Now he (Bather ) as a Nationalist and 

a priest, was not prepared to welcome the arrival 
of any English Sovereign to Ireland so long as the 
Government, of which he was the head, refused the 
Heaven-born right of Irishmen, living in Ireland, 
to rule and to make laws m their own country." 
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Is it not dishonourable conduct on the part of 

the priesthood, as a body, to allow Father M 

in the Wood Quay Ward to preach disrespect and 
disloyalty to the Sovereign of this realm ; while, at 
the same time, they depute well-known Jesuits to 
co-operate with certain Government officials an<J 
profess loyalty to British rule at the His- 
torical Society in Trinity College, and at the 
Students' Union in Oxford ? Should such a body 
of men be allowed to staff all the educational insti- 
tutions in the country, from the Ro5ral University to 
the College of Science, with their creatures and to 
nominate their slaves and pupils for every post 
bestowed upon Catholics in Ireland ? 

A Father Me attended this meeting, and he 

is reported to have said that “it seemed strange 

that Mr. D should seek the support of people 

who were in no way inclined towards Nationalists 

or Catholics. He (D ) had sought the support 

of Jews and Loyalists, and that was quite enough to 
urge them to see that he got as few votes as possible." 

Thus, while the Jesuits and the bishops are 
making a harvest out of the Unionist Government, 
priests are sent into the purlieus of Dublin to stig- 
matise those citizens of Dublin who are loyal to the 
British connection as ^being no better than outcast 
Jews. I myself personally entertain no disrespect 
for Jews. On the contrary, some of them are most 
estimable men ; but, in the mputh of a priest of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the coupling of Jews and 
Loyalists together is, perhaps, the most offensive 
stigma which could be cast upon our loyal fellow- 
citizens. 

The consequence of all this is that Pa$lin iit- 
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dustries are stagnant, while Belfast industries are on 
the increase. The laws in force in both cities are 
the same. The only explanation of the difference 
between them, as I think, is to be found in the 
training of the minds of the inhabitants. Dublin 
^ is to a large extent a city of priests, Belfast is a city 
of self-supporting citizens. The Dublin man is 
priest-reared and saturated with sacerdotalism ; the 
Belfast man is brought up fearless, industrious, and 
self-reliant. Dublin is kept back by the habits and 
customs of the majority of its inhabitants, and not 
by any other cause. Those habits and customs are 
evidenced by the fact that Dublin city and county 
support the largest Roman Catholic sacerdotal ser- 
vice in North Europe. My former figures included 
all denominations, and only referred to Dublin 
within .the city boundary. But in the city and 
county, including the townships, there are of 
Roman Catholic clerics, 511 priests, 329 monks, 326 
theological students, and 1,726 nuns ; total 2,892 ; the 
number having increased from 1,511 since the year 
1871 . The Roman Catholic professional religious 
and their subordinates, in the city and county of 
Dublin, at the present moment, muSc run up to 
5,000 persons. 

Let us now consider a few local contrasts. The 
county of Armagh, in which we are assembled 
to-night, affords some interesting contrasts, leading 
to the ^^me general conclusion as those which 
I have noted. There are three urban districts 
within the confines of Armagh, whic'' are, perhaps, 
the most interesting localities of their kind in 
Ireland. 

ist,;; Lurgan, the most important town in the 
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county, has a population of 11,782, having increased 
since i88i from 10,135. 

2nd, Portadown, next in importance to Lurgan, ^ 
has a population of 10,092, having increased since 
i88i from 8,081. 

• • 3rd, the town, or the city of Armagh, as it i%» 
called, has a population of 7,588, having decreased 
from 10,070 since 1881. Armagh is the headquarters 
of sacerdotalism in Ireland. It possesses a new 
costly cathedral, presided over by a cardinal in the 
Roman Church. There should be an abundance 
of piety in the ancient city; but we find that 
ecclesiasticism has not enabled Armagh to hold its 
own with Lurgan and Portadown, and the historic 
town is on the downward grade, its decline 
synchronising strangely with the building and beau- 
tification of the new cathedral. 

Now, if we contrast the religions professed by 
the inhabitants of Lurgan, Portadown, and Armagh, 
we shall find : — 

ist, that out of a population of 7,588 in Armagh, 
4^125 are Roman Catholics, and 3,163 are members 
of the Reformed Churches ; that is to say, the 
Roman Catholics are in a clear majority in Armagh. 

2nd, that in Lurgan, out of a population of 
11,782, only 4,106 are JRoman Catholics, while 7,687 
belong to the various Reformed Churches ; that is 
to say, the Reformed Christians are in an immense 
majority in Lurgan. ^ , 

3rd, that in Portadown, out of a population of 
10,09% only %214 are Roman Catholics, while 7,878 
belong to the various Reformed Churches ; showing 
that the Reformed Christians have a 
nearly four to one in Portadown. 


majority of 
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And the co-existing facts are as follows : — 

1st, Portadown, in which the Roman Catholics 
are the least numerous, shows the greatest progress 
in the twenty years. 

2nd, Lurgan, with a minority of Catholics, is the 
■4,eading town of the three in population and valua- 
tion. In it the Roman Catholics are more numer- 
ous than in Portadown, and it has not made as much 
progress in the twenty years as Portadown- 

3rd, Armagh, where the Roman Catholics have a 
clear majority, shows a shrinkage of 2,482 in twenty 
years, as if its population had flown into Lurgan and 
Portadown, and as if Armagh were destined in the 
near future to fall entirely into the hands of Cardinal 
Logue and his monsignori, as an heritage of inte- 
resting antiquity and sacerdotal solitude. 

In the neighbouring county of Down, there are 
striking contrasts of the same kind to be observed. 
For instance, in 1881 the population of Bangor 
urban district was only 3,006 ; and in 1901 it had 
risen to 5,903. That is to say, Bangor has doubled 
its population in twenty years. The religious 
denominations in the town stand thus : — Roman 
Catholics, 424 ; Presbyterians, 3,042 ; Episcopalians 
and all others, 2,437. Out of a population of 5,903 
only 424 are Roman Catholic^. Bangor is the most 
progressive urban district ini the County Down, and 
is also the urban district haying the smallest propor- 
tion of Roman Catholyes in |its population. 

Now, the urban district in Down which pos- 
sesses the largest proportiofe of Roman Catholics is 
Newry, the present populat&n of which is 12,405, of 
wh'oni 8,695 Catholics. iDur people, therefore, in 
Newi^^itoe in; a majority o| more than two to one^ 
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while in Bangor they only constitute a small 
minority of about one-thirteenth of the population. 
What are the co-existing facts in Newry ? Its 
population has fallen from 14,808 to 12,405 in the last 
twenty years, a loss of 2,403, almost as great as the 
decrease in Armagh, but even more to be regretted^- 
It is lamentable that such a well-placed town as 
Newry should have become one of the most 
decadent urban districts in the County Down. 

Before closing the statistical portion of my 
address I shall dwell briefly upon one large con- 
trast between Munster and Ulster. The population 
of Ulster, 1,582,826, is 56 per cent. Protestant and 
44 per cent. Roman Catholic ; whereas the population 
of Munster, 1,076,188, is 94 per cent. Catholic and 
6 per cent. Protestant. Ulster only supports 3,737 
ministers of religion of all denominations, including 
nuns, whereas Munster supports 6,351. The popula- 
tion of Munster is only two-thirds of that of Ulster, 
yet Munster supports a clerical establishment 50 per 
cent, larger than that of Ulster. If Munster's clerical 
establishment were on the same scale as Ulster's, 
it would only number 2,604; whereas it is 5,351, or 
more than double what it ought to be ! If Ulster's 
clerical establishment \yere on the same scale as 
Munster's, its clerics sl^iould number 7,588, instead of 
only numbering 3,737 1 | 

Let us now proceed to note the co-existing facts. 
First, the decrease in the population of Munster in 
the last decade was 97,455, or 8’3 per cent. ; whereas 
in Ulster it was only 36,988, or 2*3 per cent., the loss 
in the Northern province being only between 
one-third and one-fourth of that in the ^^uthern 
province. 
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In justice to Ulster it must be stated that many 
of its counties are almost entirely Roman Catholic. 
For instance, 81 per cent, of the population of 
Cavan are Roman Catholics, 78 per cent, of Donegal 
and 74 per cent, of Monaghan. The combined loss 
swjf population in those three Catholic Ulster counties 
during the decade amounted to 11 per cent., which 
was more than the average Munster loss, as against 
the average loss of only 2*3 per cent, for all Ulster. 
It is evident, therefore, that Ulster’s recuperative 
power had to make up the dead weight of those 
three Catholic counties. 

How did Ulster make good the decadence of its 
Catholic counties ? We shall see. The three most 
Protestant counties in Ulster — indeed, the only 
three counties in Ireland which can be said, strictly 
speaking, to be Protestant — are Antrim, in which 
only one-fifth of the people arc Roman Catholics ; 
Down, in which less than one-third are Catholics ; 
and the county borough of Belfast, in which less 
than one-fourth are Catholics. 

The decrease of population in Antrim and Down 
in the last decade was 5’9 per cent., but that decrease, 
was more than made up by an increase of ZTfl per 
cent, in the county borough of Belfast, which is 
entirely situate^l within the counties of Antrim and 
Down. And we find that, in the only really 
Protesta,nt section of Ireland, there was an actual 
increase of nearly 10. per cent, in the last census 
decade. 

Let us dwell for a moment upon illiteracy. The 
highest rate of illiteracy in Ulster, 33*4 per cent., is 
to beipiind in Donegal; while the lowest rates- of 
illitet^cy are in the tiirce Protestant counties. 
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Again, the highest denominational percentage of 
illiterates in every Ulster county are Roman 
Catholics. Even in ihe most Catholic counties it 
is so. In Donegal, 31 per cent, of the Roman 
Catholics are illiterates, ii per cent, of the Epis- 
copalians, and 6 per cent, of the. Presbyterians ; it^ 
Cavan, 14 per cent, of the Catholics, 7 per cent, of 
the Episcopalians, and only 3 per cent, of the 
Presbyterians; in Monaghan, 16 per cent, of the 
Catholics, 7 per cent, of the Episcopalians, and only 
3 per cent, of the Presbyterians. The same pro- 
portions prevail in the three Protestant counties. 
In Antrim 15 per cent, of the Catholics are illiterate, 
10 per cent, of the Episcopalians, and only 4 per 
cent, of the Presbyterians; in Belfast, 12 per cent, 
of the Catholics, 8 per cent, of the Episcopalians, 
and only 4 per cent, of the Presbyterians; in 
Down, 17 per cent, of the Catholics, 9 per cent, of 
the Episcopalians, and only 4 per cent, of the 
Presbyterians. Illiteracy in Ulster as a whole 
stands thus : — 19 per cent, of the Catholics are 
illiterate, 9 per cent, of the Episcopalians, and 
only 5 per cent, of the Presbyterians. We may, 
\o sbme extent, analyse from these figures the 
intellectual superiority of Ulster. The Ulster Pres- 
byterians number 425 ,^, and may be described 
— I hope without offence — as the dominant de- 
nomination in the province, inasmuch as they pre- 
dominate in Antrim, Down, and the county borough 
of Belfast. They have only 5 per cent, of illiterates 
amongst them, and, therefore, the dominant de- 
nomination is the best educated denomination in 
Ulster. , : " . 

The sacerdotalists explain Catholic decaidctiice; by: 
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ancient persecution and absence of State endow- 
ments. I ask, in refutation of that false apology, 
Who helped the Presbyterians ? They, too, have 
had their share of persecution ; they owe nothing to 
the State, yet they have attained such predominance I 
Let us now consider Munster, where the Catholics 
number more than nine-tenths of the population. 
There we find the dominant denomination the 
most illiterate : — 

Catholic illiterates, i4'8 per cent. 
Episcopalian „ 3‘i per cent. 

Presbyterian „ 2 ’3 per cent. ' 

If we contrast the relative pauperism of the two 
provinces, we find that in Munster 1 in every 29 of 
the population is in receipt of Poor Law relief ; 
whereas in Ulster only 1 in every 86 is a burden on 
the rates. 

The birth-rate in the province of Ulster stands 
at 24'2 per thousand, and the highest birth-rate 
in Ulster is to be found in the three Protestant 
counties : 33 per thousand in the county borough 
of Belfast, 24‘8 in Antrim, and 22’3 in Down. 
The marriage-rate in the three Protestant counties 
is also the highest : 5*6 in Antrim, 8*2 in Belfast, 
and 5*3 in Down. The lowest marriage-rate in 
Ulster is to be found in Cavan, namely, 3*8 per 
thousand, and the three most Catholic counties, 
Cavan, Donegal, and Monaghan, possess the lowest 
combined marriage-rate in Ulster. 

If we consider emigration, we find that Munster 
lost t5'8 per thousand by emigration in the last 
decade ; ^whereas Ulster only lost 5’4. In Antrim, 
Down, and Belfast the emigration rate was '3*3 per 
thousand; but in Cavan, Donegal, and Monaghan 
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the average emigration rate was 8*4. The low rate 
of emigration from Antrim, Down, and Belfast 
presents a striking contrast to the emigration from 
Munster, where the theocracy is all-powerful. Cork, 
containing the largest Southern city, loses i8'3 per 
thousand by emigration; Tipperary, ii’4; Water-, 
ford, II ; Limerick, 9*5; Clare, I5‘i ; and Kerry, 
22*4. 

If we enlarge our sphere of observation we find 
that the state of things revealed by those figures is 
as applicable to other countries which have become 
a prey to sacerdotalism, as to Ireland. Italy, for 
instance, is sending off her thousands of emigrants 
day by day. It is well known that Italian emigrants 
are not welcomed in the United States; where 
the newly-arrived Italian is scarcely regarded as 
a white man.* Spain has long been stagnant ; and 
if the Spaniards do not emigrate now, it is because 
they have not so much energy left. I hear it 
frequently stated also that the Irish Roman Catholic 
immigrant is not entirely welcomed by the dominant 
party in the United States. Constant complaints 
are to be heard from those who return from 
Amefica that Irish sacerdotalists have as many 
grievances in the States as they have in the United 
Kingdom ; complaining of exclusion from office, and 
of social ostracism, and railing against the dominant 
non-sacerdotal element. 

When the South of Ireland man emigrates, his 
lay and sacerdotal exploiters at home depict him to 
the world as an exile deserving the commiseration of 
mankind. I have forty-three first cousins in /America 
myself, but, so faf from pitying them, I often envy 
‘ See Chapter VIII., “Superstition and Eduction 
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them. I can never imagine one of them standing 
with streaming eyes on the shores of the new world, 
gazing across the Atlantic or the Indian Ocean 
towards the green island he has left, and sighing for 
his humble but happy home. 

But that is not so with the majority. The most 
popular songs in Munster are probably, There 
came to the Beach a poor Exile of Erin,” and 
** There's no Place like Home." Indeed, if one wece 
to accept all the statements about emigration made 
by sacerdotal orators, one would conclude that there 
was no emigration from any portion of the United 
Kingdom, except from Catholic Ireland. We should 
never learn that emigration goes on to a large extent 
from England, or know that the largest body of 
citizens in the United States and all the Colonies 
at the present moment are Englishmen, or men of 
English descent. 

Our Southern orators seem to forget that Scotch- 
men also emigrate, and even North of Ireland men. 

But the emigrants from England, Scotland, and 
Protestant Ireland do not regard themselves as 
exiles. They are never described as sitting on the 
beach or crying to go home. Their luinisters ot 
religion do not paint their plight in distressful 
colours, gazing with tear-fill(?d eyes at the home- 
sailing steamers. Those English and Scotch emi-' 
grants make nCf secret of the fact that they leave the 
United Kingdom with the simple object of, bettering 
their condition. 

Ulster men, being an energetic and increasing 
race, have spread themselves all over the world. 
The province has the distinguished honour of having 
given to America, in Williuin McKinley, the only 

. ■ . 12 . ^ 
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Irish President that ever ruled over the great 
Western commonwealth and President McKinley, 
the descendant of Antrim ancestors, was said to 
be one of the greatest, and also one of the most 
Christian and truly right-living men that ever 
occupied that exalted position. No Southern 
Irishman, no Roman Catholic of any nation, be 
it noted, ever attained to that dignity. Notwith- 
standing all the boasting that we hear about the 
numbers of the Roman Catholic Irish in the 
States, it has never been heard of that one of our 
number became even a Cabinet Minister, or ever 
held an administrative post of any consequence. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier in Canada is a Catholic ; but 
in his earlier years, I am informed, he displayed 
considerable independence of thought, and some 
of his writings were condemned by the French 
Canadian bishops. I suppose the priests used to 
deny that he was a Catholic, as they now deny that 
I am one, as long as it suited their own ends. 

I wonder that the sacerdotalists do not observe 
that, in spite of the emigration from England, Scot- 
land, and Ulster, all those places are prosperous. 
Ulster is full of mills; it is opening up new fields 
of industry. Ulstermen arc fully occupied. We 
may rest assured thgt if a race of Presbyterians 
inhabited Munster, emigration would not be per- 
mitted to paralyse the life of that splendid province. 
Sacerdotal and lay agitators would not have flourished 
so rankly ; and while the Presbyterians of Munster 
would by no means cease to send forth their surplus 

‘ Several Presidents had Irish blood in their e^eins ; but 
McKinley was the lineal descendant, the grandson, I believe, 
of an Irish emigrant. 
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population into new lands, we may take it for 
granted that the fertile acres of Munster would be 
fully worked, and that the world would be troubled 
as little with the woes of the Southern province as 
it has been with those of the Northern. 

The excess of the birth-rate over the death-rate 
in Ulster stands higher than the excess of the birth- 
rate over the death-rate in Munster. 

The marriage-rates also show in favour of the 
Northern province. The three Munster counties of 
Clare, Keny, and Tipperary show a combined mar- 
riage-rate of only 3*8 per thousand as compared 
with 6*3 per thousand, the prevailing rate in Antrim, 
Down, and Belfast. 

Munster is, in my opinion, the healthiest, and 
should be the wealthiest, tract of territory in Ireland. 
Open plains, splendid rivers, high upland country, 
all make it pre-eminently healthy. There are no 
land loughs, no stagnant water, few unproductive 
bogs ; and the drainage all over the province, with 
some trifling exceptions, is excellent. 

The Munster Irish possess many estimable 
qualities; but we have been losing our pleasant 
traits of character and surrendering ourselves to 
religious gloom and exclusiveness. In olden times 
even those who differed most from us could not 
help liking us. Our timidity and submissiveness, 
our anxiety to please, our feeling for others, our 
tendency to put a good face upon every trouble 
when speaking to a stranger, are all qualities which 
go to jnake up amiability. But when such qualities 
are not directed by well-balanced judgment and a 
properly trained mind, their virtue degenerates into 
vice. The frankness, flattery, humour, and humility 
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vanish like the pleasant light and colours of an 
April day ; the mind is clouded by dark indulgences 
followed by remorse, fear of punishment and 
transient repentance. If the delinquency should 
escape overt punishment, the April sunshine beams 
once more upon the superficial character, and the 
amiable sinner basks in the indolent warmth of 
temporary self-satisfaction, until temptation, whether 
social, moral, or political, again proves too strong. 
1 do not yield in my love for Ireland to the loudest 
of Ireland’s flatterers, but I make no secret of the 
fact that those generous impulses upon which we 
found our laudations of the Irish character are to 
be discovered amongst the most primitive races. 
The most noticeable of these traits is a tendency to 
adore, to reverence, and to worship, where adora- 
tion, reverence, and worship are not demanded by 
circumstances. That is our faculty of faith, as we 
call it. We display a hyper-sensitiveness to criticism 
and an unwillingness to improve. That is our 
national pride, we are told. Equally remarkable is 
our tendency to expect a reward for our unnecessary 
. adoration, deference, and worship ; and the resultant 
feelmg oi- 'disappointment which fills us when a 
return is not accorded to the full extent anticipated 
by the self-abaser. As d, lastly, we are quick to have 
recourse to revenge, mostly in thought, but also 
frequently in action — " the wild justice' of revenge " 
— a phrase used by some thoughtless person, and 
which is one of the staple catchwords of sacerdotal 
oratory. This faculty, we are told, goes to sho^ our 
high spirit. 

I cannot regard the perpetuation of the sum- 
total of our most amiable qualities as an achieve- 
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ment worth aiming at. Those qualities are leading 
us nowhere. It is development of mind-power that 
is required in Ireland, not the cultivation of childish 
racial proclivities and useless talents. It is because 
the theocracy look upon mind-power or free-thought 
as a disease to be stamped out that we Catholics 
continue to deteriorate. I have been listening to 
laudations of our Irish character from altars and 
platforms ever since I was born. I find that such 
procedure has plainly resulted in prosperity and 
power for the sacerdotal class and in continued 
stagnation for the general body-politic. When I 
contrast the various races of men I find that the race 
which achieves the highest measure of domination, 
the fullest prosperity, and the greatest power, is 
always the race which cultivates independent 
thought and brings good judgment to bear upon 
its instincts. 

In India, as the newly-appointed Under-Secre- 
tary for Ireland * must well know — for he has had 
a distinguished career in that great country — ^you 
find a poor people, submissive, enthusiastic, pos- 
sessing many lovable qualities ; but who. in s/icial 
and commercial intercourse, are found unreliable, 
and in practice corrupt — a people who have fallen 
from the high estate they once held to that of a 
subject and inferior race. Now, the priests in 
India are as powerful as the priests in Ireland. 
Everything given to them 's regarded as being 
given to God. The fantastic array of the ascetics 
in Itfdia, as they call themselves, surpasses even the 
vagariestof dress indulged in by the various Orders 
of our Regular clergy. The simple teachings of 
* Sir Antony McDonnell. 
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Buddha have been twisted out of all recognition 
from their original simplicity by the Hindu priests. 
The Hindu theologians are called in their own 
country the most learned of men. In fact, the 
parallel between the priests in Hindustan and the 
priests in Ireland is most remarkable. It was 
religious fanaticism that caused the Indian Mutiny, 
ten years before the Fenian Rising in Ireland. Mr. 
Gladstone treated the Fenian Rising as a religious 
outbreak also, and at once disestablished the Irish 
Church. 

To pursue our parallel, may not the natives of 
India attribute their loss of power to the religious 
deception practised upon them ? Was not the 
prime cause of India’s downfall the native subjec- 
tion to priest, and the religious unreasonableness, 
exclusiveness, and bigotry inculcated by the priests ? 
Did not the natives lose all common sense, all 
restraint, and did they not fall away from the 
primitive simplicity of the founder of their principal 
religion ? 

It would, therefore, not be a friendly act on the 
j^art of a, progressive Hindu to flatter his people, to 
prais^e their capacity for adoring countless gods and 
idols, for prostrating themselves before trees and 
waterfalls, and for \frorshipping animals ; or to 
encourage them in all the superstitious practices 
in which they indulge under the direction of their 
eminent theologians. , There gre several progressive 
Hindus. I find that they do not flatter their fellow- 
countrymen, as the eminent Hindu priests* and 
theologians flatter them. They, rather, invite the 
Hindus to develop their minds up to the Christian 
and European level. 
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In the same way a progressive Catholic, placed 
in power in Ireland, should not lend himself to any 
educational plot which will tighten the bonds of 
sacerdotal oppression on the limbs of struggling 
Ireland. The best Englishmen do not believe that 
progress amongst the Hindus will tend in any 
degree to injure the British community resident in 
the great Indian Empire. Neither do I think that 
Englishmen believe that progress in Ireland would 
be injurious to them. A free, industrious, law- 
abiding community, confers a benefit on everybody 
connected with it. Even the Sultan of Turkey and 
the Czar of Russia would be far belter off if their 
nations were industrious and highly intelligent, 
instead of being soaked, as they arc, in religious 
fanaticism, which, wherever it is found, always means 
a profession of virtue without the practice of it. 

Neither have the Protestant community in Ire- 
land any desire that the South should remain the 
home of discontented and complaining martyrs to 
religious fanaticism and victims to a code of bigoted 
theology. An intelligent, free, Roman Catholic 
community in Munster would confer advantages 
on every man and woman of every creed resident 
in this island. Recognising this attitude on the part 
of Protestants, I may be inclined, as I am some- 
times told, to go to excess in praising the members 
of the Reformed Churches iti this country. I have 
had letters, telling me that the Protestants do not 
really desire the improvement of the Catholics, and 
thatathey believe the continued blindness of the 
Catholics makes for the advantage of the Protes- 
tants. 1 cannot accept that statement. There is 
nothing in the history of Protestants to prove so 
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base an allegation. I see Protestants, in England 
and in Ireland, exerting themselves, not alone on 
behalf of their own co-religionists, but to an even 
greater extent, on behalf of the Roman Catholics, 
wherever they are allowed to do so. 

There may be a few amongst them narrow-minded 
enough to imagine that their best policy would 
be to keep the Catholics under the sway of the 
priests, and, therefore, that the proper Protestant 
policy is to support the priests. If there be any 
such Protestants, I have never yet met one of them. 
Oh, no ! The scale of intelligence amongst the 
Reformed Christians is so high that it is impossible 
that the persons holding such views should be more 
than a small fraction of the body-politic, if indeed 
such persons exist at all. 

We can all see that religious exclusiveness is 
being carried to greater excesses daily in the South 
under the compulsion of the theocracy and its news- 
papers. And, as the power of the priest grows, so 
will this spirit of narrowness and exclusiveness gain 
in strength.' 

r The ^ritish statesman who wishes to bring 
about a changelbr the better in Ireland must get rid 
of the first and lasting cause of Catholic Ireland's 
backwardness — that is'; the sacerdotal domination 
over the minds of the children. It is a baneful 
policy for a statesman to continue in league with 
the bishops ' and thf Jesuit^, and to give those 
sacerdotalists the right of appointing their friends 
to every office, high and low, which is open t« the 
Roman Catholic laity. It is not priests’ slaves who 
should be put into power. 

’ See Chapter XI., Address on " The Catholic Association. 
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The concessions to sacerdotal pretensions after 
tlie Fenian Rising did not prevent the awful crimes 
of the Eighties. I warn this Government now that 
it need not expect any lasting good to come from 
its recent policy. What is the use of imprisoning 
the silliest section of the Irish Party, and passing 
sentences of hard labour upon tliem ; or even 
sentencing one of the members of that party to 
death for high treason ? The Government must 
well know that the Theocracy of Ireland are train- 
ing up in their State-subsidised schools a fresh set 
of agitators to take the place of the present priest- 
paid members in due course. They must know that 
the next Irish Party will also be an incongruous and 
motley gathering, containing a mixture of rebels 
like “ Colonel " Lynch, enthusiasts like William Red- 
mond and William O’Brien, and respectabilities like 
Dr. McDonnell of Harley Street, London, a strange 
collection of bed-fellows; but almost all of them 
possessing one quality in common, namely, that 
they are priest-educated Irishmen. 

Of what avail is it to denounce the agitators 
when their sacerdotal tutors are considerately 
spoken of ? We see laymen se;.i6nced to hard 
labour for speeches made at meetings presided 
over by priests, while the chairmen of those meet- 
ings are let off scot-free. We hear agitators 
described as a pernicious race by Government 
politicians. Well, it one want'^d to exterminate a 
pernicious species, let us say rabbits from Australia 
ol^snakes from India, and if one knew that there 
existed a» great breeding warren for rabbits or a 
great hatchery for snakes in either country, where 
those pests were being bred by thousands, do you 
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think that a wise man would expend his force in 
scotching individual snakes or chasing individual 
rabbits up and down the country, while at the same 
time he allowed the great warren or hatchery not 
only to remain undisturbed, but even endowed it 
liberally to carry on its work unimpeded ? 

Would it be the work of a statesman to suffer 
the breeding-ground to send forth its quota of pests 
year after year, at the cost of the public exchequer, 
and thereby supply work for the snake-scotchers 
and rabbit-slayers in the open country outside ? 
Should he not rather direct his attention in the 
first instance to the breeding-ground, and put an 
end to the industry of the pest-producers? 

In fine, it is the class who train the minds of the 
Irish Roman Catholic youth — who educate the John 
Redmonds, the William O’Briens, John McKeans,* 
and Dr. McDonnells — who must bear the odium of 
the common course of conduct, pursued by those 
Irish Roman Catholic adults, which all right- 
thinking people join in condemning. It is the 
sacerdotal mind-trainers who produce the breed, 
, . ^^no l^individual members of the breed, that 
must Be dealT if we want to effect a lasting 
and universal good. 

If the prophet Isalkh lived in our day how ap- 
plicable the opening verses of his immortal prophecy 
would be to the existing state of things in Ireland 1 
How plainly might his prophetic ear hear the voice 
of God speaking to Roman Catholic Ireland and 
saying : ‘ Bring Me no more vain oblationa ; in- 
cense is an abomination to Me. . . . Ypur new 
moons and youp appointed feasts My soul hateth ; 

' See Chapter VIII. for Mr. McKean’s adventures at Holywell. 
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they are a trouble to Me ; I am weary to bear them. 
And when ye spread forth your hands I will hide 
Mine eyes from you : yea, when ye make many 
prayers I will not hear. Your hands are full of 
blood.'" 


Note (p. 150). — The extension of the municipal franchise 
to women by the Local Government Act of 1898, is, in my 
opinion, the explanation of the priests’ increased influence in 
Dublin elections during the past five years. The entire Cor- 
poration seems to be under the thumb of the priests. Tlie 
oflicial salary attached to the Lord Mayoralty is a princely one, 
£ 3 fiS^f with many perquisites, including a handsome official 
residence, the largest mayoral emolument in the world, I 
understand, with the single exception of London. There is 
no salary attached to the office of Lord Mayor of Belfast. 
The first official act of the Lord Mayor of Dublin this year is 
thus recorded by the Freeman of March 21, 1904 : — 

‘'On St. Patrick’s Day the Lord Mayor telegraphed as 
follows : * From the Lord Mayor of Dublin to His Holiness 
Pope Pius the Tenth — The Lord Mayor o^ Dublin on the day 
of his inauguration, 17th March, on behalf of citizens and 
friends, tenders his profound and dutifq,Vbo»i^ge 4 o‘^is " 
Holiness Pope Pius the Tenth, and vvi^nes him a longhand 
^.glorious reign.’ * 

(Reply.) 

“'Rome, i8th March. 

‘“To Lord Mayor, Dublin — His Holiness graciously accepts 
the dutiful homage of the Lord Mayor of Dublin, citizens 
and friends, and sends thefh his apostolic blessing. 

‘Cardinal Merry Del Val.“‘ 
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AN INTERVAL IN ANTRIM, FERMANAGH, AND CAVAN 

A t the end of the lecture I commented on the 
uncomfortable slope in the stage, and the 
Chairman said to me : '' Just sit in that chair that I 
was sitting in/' It was one of those slippery horse- 
hair chairs. I did so, and found that it was quite 
impossible to sit still. I thus gladly discovered the 
explanation of Mr. Malcolm's restlessness during my 
lecture, which had led me to suppose that I was 
boring him. But I now saw that it was impossible 
for anybody to sit still in that chair for half a 
minute without changing his position. 

After the lecture a crowd of respectable people 
were waiting outside to see me, and I noticed that 
the police kept mqying up and down through them, 
but there was no disturbance or noise of any kind. 
J spent the night at the hospitable house of Mr. 
Hanna, J.P., a local merchant who does a con- 
siderable trade with Canada and the United States, 
yet who finds time to be a njost enthusiastic reader 
of all the best literature of the day, like so many 
others of the comfortable Presbyterians of the North 
of Ireland. I have never yet gone into a. Presby- 
terian house in which I did not find one or more 
well-filled bookcases occupying a place of honour ; 
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and the acquaintance with every phase of current 
thought to be found amongst the Presbyterians is 
no less characterivStic of them than their love of 
travel and the extent of their topographical know- 
ledge. Let others depict the shortcomings of 
Presbyterians if they will — and the carping critics 
are far from few in number — I shall not be deterred 
from calling attention to their good points, or from 
recording my own experience of them for that 
section of humanity who condescend to read what 
I write. ' 


I delivered the lecture on North and South : 
Further Contrasts" at Bangor on the following 
Monday, February 2, 1903, speaking there for the 
first and only time in the pulpit of a Presbyterian 
Church — a large new building in the erection of 
which a debt had been incurred. My lecture was 
got up by the Rev. Mr. Hill, minister, and the ciders, 
to stimulate the interest of the congregation of 
Third Bangor.* As compared with town halls and 
parochial halls, I found the church pulpit a very 
pleasant place to speak in, and my experience leads 


me to think that the parson occupies a coign of 
'vantage which no other class of. ^peakffr ’possesses 
— an advantage by no means c onfined to the in- 


variable acquiescence of hii>' audience, and the 


assurance that no debate or contradiction is likely to 
interrupt the flow of his remarks. The pulpit in the 


new church at Bangor is a kind of balcony with 
sitting accommodatio^n for four or five people 
behind the speaker, and is approached by a door 
plaged high in the wall of the church, and leading 


* The Presbyterian Churches are called First, Second, 
Third, and so forth, according to the date of their erection. ^ 
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from the vestry, which is upstairs. As the lecture 
had passed off quietly in a town 50 notorious for the 
lighting propensities of its inhabitants as Lurgan, 
there was no reason to apprehend interruption at 
Bangor. The lecture was received with enthusiasm 
by a large, respectable and intelligent audience, the 
chair being occupied by Mr. John McMeekan, J.P., 
the Chairman of the Urban District Council. 

In all my journeys through the North of Ireland 
I have found the constabulary very solicitous about 
my safety, though I never made personal application 
to them on the subject. At Bangor, for instance, 
when we were at breakfast on the morning after 
the lecture, a constable called at Mr. Hill's house, at 
which I was staying, and inquired if Mr. McCarthy 
had stayed there during the night, if he had yet left, 
and what train he proposed to go by. 

It had been arranged that I was to deliver this 
lecture at Lisburn on February 3rd, but a contested 
Parliamentary election was then in progress in that 
town, and as the day of polling had been fixed for 
the date of my lecture, we decided to postpone my 
appearance at Lisburn. 

I remahred uj Belfast on the 3rd and 4th of 
February, as I had^jirranged to deliver the lecture at 
Omagh on the Sth.'i In the interval I visited the 
peninsula of Island Magee, in County Antrim. What 
a charming February day it was I The air gave one 
a delusive promise of a balmy spring. The cream- 
coloured grass waji beginning to give forth a 
greenish hue ; the birds were chirping in the thorn- 
hedges, for there is no timber to shelter them in 
well-lilled Island, Magee, where every squafe foot of 
ground is utilised for tillage and pasture, the^ 
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tenants' holdings varying from five to thirty acres in 
extent. The solidly-built and well-kept farmhouses 
dotted the arable hillsides, and, remarking upon 
their neatness, I was informed that an eviction had 
never been known on Island Magee. Furthermore, 
I was informed that there was not a solitary Roman 
Catholic resident on the peninsula. One could not 
help being struck by the quietness, industry, and 
order of the countryside. Staring yokels, so con- 
spicuous in the South of Ireland, were not to be 
seen on the roadsides or in the fields. A friend, in 
whose company I was, had come to the peninsula 
that day to take up possession of a farm which he 
had recently purchased. It was an ordinary agri- 
cultural holding held from year to year, under the 
Land Acts, and my friend having purchased the 
tenant-right from the late occupier, was going in as 
a yearly tenant, under the head landlord, the octo- 
genarian Marquis of Donegal, whose marriage to a 
youthful Canadian heiress had been announced 
some months previously. It appears that the 
Marquis of Donegal himself had little to say to 
the transaction, for the property was hpavily mort- 
gaged, most of the rents going to pay the interest 
on the loans. If the splendid Jlonegal property, 
comprising the greater part of f>elfast, and running 
along the shore of Belfast Lough, out even to 
Island Magee, had been thriftily managed, its pos- 
sessor should now be one of the richest noblemen 
in the United Kingdom, instead of having been 
Clerk of the Crown and Peace for County Antrim. 
The Klarquis of Donegal's former residence, 
Ormeau Park, is now in the hands of the Belfast 
Corporation, and has been laid out by them as a 
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public recreation ground. It stands near the mouth 
of the Lagan, and at the time those stately trees, 
which now give shade to the nurserymaids of that 
quarter of Belfast known as " The Plains,” were 
originally planted, the demesne must have domi- 
nated the country at the head of Belfast Lough. 
Owing to the continuous extension of Belfast, 
Ormeau Park is now almost overwhelmed by 
the ever-growing suburbs of the capital of the 
North. 

But let us return to Island Magee. A smart, 
fresh-faced Island boy drove us from Ballycarry 
station, on a jaunting-car, across the causeway 
which crosses the head of Larne Lough, and spun us 
quickly to the summit of the Island, from which 
beautiful views were to be obtained. I should not 
be surprised if Island Magee were to become one 
of the chief residential suburbs of Belfast within 
the next twenty or thirty years. At present it is 
inhabited by an entirely agricultural community, 
and its salubriousness is so great that the residents 
live to a very old age. The views are remarkably 
fine. Larne Lough extends to the north, its silvery 
waters winding into the distance between a succes- 
sion of bold pr^ontories which look like islands 
from the heights. X)n the mainland of Antrim, at 
the other side of the lough, stretches the well- 
wooded demesne of “ Redlands," which was 
then being offered for sale, like so many other 
gentlemen's residerices in Ireland. The county of 
Antrim is so well-farmed that this demesne, looked 
at from Island Magee, seems rather an eyesore than 
an ornament to the landscape. It is aft unusual 
complaint to make that plantations and trees should 
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ever be a disimprovement to an Irish landscape ; 
but, nevertheless, such was the feeling I experienced 
looking over Larne Lough from Island Magee at 
the Antrim landscape. The fields in the open 
country outside the demesne were so well tilled that 
the stubble, new grass-seeds, turnips, and fallow 
looked more picturesque — suggestive, as they were, 
of health, comfort, and thrift, and enclosed be- 
tween well-cared fences — than the wild, poetic- 
looking trees of the demesne which lay in the 
midst of them. 

The town of Whitehead, at the junction of Island 
Mage 3 with the mainland of the county Antrim, 
has been growing rapidly of recent years. It is 
sunnily placed and picturesquely situated. It seems 
thrown anyhow, and some of its houses have been 
built so perilously near the sea that it is quite within 
the bounds of probability that they may be swept 
away in one of the easterly gales which send the 
billows rolling mountains high upon the Antrim 
shore between Whitehead and Blackhead. There- 
fore I think that the favourite site for residences of 
betier-class Belfast people will eventuallv be Island 
Magee, railway communication alone being wanted 
to make the island more accc^^sible. I was in- 
formed that it is contemplatcLl to run a line of 
tramway from the railway station at Whitehead 
to the historic site known as fhe Gobbins, on the 
sea-front of Island Magee, from which the shore 
of Scotland across the ^ater can be distinctly seen 
by the jiaked eye. I saw the land in Wigtonshire 
on this grey February day, and was informed that 
in summer time all the signs of homfe life . in Scot- 
land are plainly visible across the water, such as 

^3 . ■. 
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clothes drying on the hedges, sheep grazing on the 
fields, whitewashed cottages, and so forth. 

The inhabitants of Island Magee are a remark- 
able race ; Scotch in alt their characteristics ; in 
their rugged independence ; in their ignorance of 
the existence of such words as " sir ’’ and “ madam,” 
and oblivious of such a feeling as inferiority to any 
other human being. 

The taking over of the possession of the farm 
interested me. The outgoing tenant was a small, 
elderly, rugged, iron-framed man between sixty and 
seventy years of age. When we met him in his 
little farmyard, in front of his cottage, he had an 
enormous pipe, freshly filled and glowing like a 
bonfire, firmly placed between his teeth, and 
he puffed it with great deliberation, removing it 
occasionally from his mouth when he wanted 
to expectorate or to make some more than 
ordinarily important observations. 

I could not help recollecting an occasion long 
distant when I accompanied my father to take up 
possession of a farm in the South of Ireland. The 
contrast between the two occurrences was striking 
in the extreme. ^ In the South the farmer’s breath 
was choked by siKpthered sobs. He scarcely dared 
to look us in the face, he felt so keenly at being 
compelled to leave his home bankrupt and without 
a penny in the world. In Island Magee how dif- 
ferent was the scene. The holding was a sm^ 
one, some thirty acres in extent, and not sudi 
good soil as that other farm in the Soutlj. The 
outgoing tenant, instead of being a young man, is 
an elderly man' between sixty and seventy. Instead 
of being in tears, he stands firm as a rock, his horny 
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hands stuck into his trousers pockets, his well- 
charged pipe smoking like a volcano, his seaman's 
cap drawn tightly down on his forehead and 
covering his ears. There is no quiver in his 
steadfast eye. He encounters the group who 
come to take up possession from him just as a 
shopkeeper, leaning over his counter, might look 
upon customers entering his shop. 

The South of Ireland man left his farm without 
a penny of compensation ; he had no tenant-right 
to sell ; he was under eviction for non-payment 
of rent ; he was utterly paralysed by his difficulties. 
The Island Magee man, on the contrary, had sold 
his tenant-right for £20 an acre, which is the recog- 
nised price of a tenant's good-will in that district. 
He was receiving several hundred pounds, and 
going out of his small farm satisfied with his 
bargain. His family consisted of one daughter, 
and he thought it better to live in some more 
accessible part of the country ; but wherever that 
man may have been going to live, be assured that 
he was not about to live idle. Even his daughter, 
though an invalid, will be found contributing to the 
support of the household. 

The evicted tenant in the S 3 uth of Ireland fre- 
quently goes off . to spend his days in idleness, while 
his wife will continue to bear him a child every 
year, when there is not food enough to support the 
children already born Had llie South of Ireland 
farmer been in a position to sell his tenant-right ; 
or, in pther words, had it been a settled custom to 
buy and §ell tenant-right in the South of Ireland, it 
would have been an incentive to pay rent so as to 
receive the good-will money unencumbered when 
giving up possession. 
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' be seated when we crowded into her little cottage, 
and would not be content until every one of us bad 
found some article of furniture upon which to rest. 
When we had all seated ourselves she resumed her 
place in her armchair beside the fire, smiling, self- 
possessed, bright, and happy. 

Looking around the kitchen, 1 saw several pieces 
of ornamental china, but 1 also noticed that all the 
necessary household utensils, cups, saucers, plates, 
and saucepans were in good order. I also saw 
some parcels just arrived from town. In a word, 
the interior of the cottage was well kept and 
rationally stocked with furniture, though it was no 
bigger than a section of a hall in a country gentle- 
man’s house. It was explained to the old lady that 
she was to become my friend’s tenant henceforward, 
and she expressed her willingness to do so. They 
read over a legal document to her, and asked if she 
understood it. She replied that she understood it 
perfectly. She was then handed a pen and ink, 
whereupon she at once got up from her chair, went 
to the window, and signed the agreement. 

1 shall not forget the look of content,* hope, 
happiness, and self-reliance that was expressed upon 
that old woman’s facoas long as 1 live. She was not 
immersed in mysterious colloquy with innumerable 
saints, confessors, virgins, and martyrs. Hers was 
the face of a human being whose happiness rested 
upon a basis of simple Christian belief, good 
conduct, and common sense ; a being who awaited 
the approach of death as if it were a natural event 
not to be dreaded, and who was as free from 
remorse of conscience as from craven fear or mind- 
contaminating superstitions. 
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I proceeded to Omagh on February sth to deliver 
my lecture there. Omagh was considered a risky 
town to lecture in, because the priests are strong 
there. I was told that I might almost count upon 
a disturbance as certain to take place. When I 
stepped out on the railway platform I found my 
host, the Rev. Andrew Macafee,.of First Omagh,/ 
waiting to welcome me. I also noticed a patrol of 
police and some residents of the town who eyed me 
critically and curiously. The lecture, however, 
passed off quietly. There was a large audience, and 
the chair was taken by Major Stewart, J.P., one of 
the local gentry. 

I was subsequently informed that the house in 
which I stayed for the night was guarded by police, 
and I received some copies of the local papers, from 
which I could glean that there was a warm discus- 
sion going on with reference to my visit to^he 
town. The Nationalist paper alleged that an enor- 
mous stone had been hurled by some malefactor 
through the study window of the parish priest, but 
that, fortunately, the reverend gentleman was not in 
the apartment at the time. The alleged outrage was 
attributed to my visit to Omagh, but as no particu- 
lars were forthcoming as to damage to the glass, or 
to anything else, I am not inclined to attach much 
credence to the allegation. I learned from more 
reliable sources that my visit did a great deal' of 
good, for Omagh is one of those border towns 
where many of the Prbtestants are inclined to yield 
at evpry point to the priest, and rarely, if ever, show 
. fight for the defence of principle against the preten- 
sions of sacerdotalism. Therefore, though I knew 
there was danger involved, I went to Omagh with 
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greater pleasure than to towns in which there was 
little or no apprehension of opposition. 

A few days after my return from Omagh, the 
Right Honourable Colonel Edward Saunderson, 
M.P., Her Majesty's Lieutenant for the county of 
Cavan, did me the honour to invite me to pay him 
a visit, and I spept two enjoyable days and nights 
under his hospitable roof at Castle Saunderson, near 
Belturbet. The beautiful country between Dublin 
and Dundalk was looking its best on the February 
afternoon on which I journeyed down to Redhills, 
which is the nearest railway station to Castle 
Saunderson. In no other part of Ireland is there 
such high-class farming. The fields are all beauti- 
fully tilled, or well-laid down in pasture ; the fences 
kept in splendid repair ; and on all sides horses and 
men were to be seen labouring in the blood-coloured 
ea^, the brownish-red hues of the ground forming 
a diking and harmonious contrast to the blues, 
whites, and greys of the sky and to the emerald 
green of the grass seeds which were just beginning 
to assert themselves under the softness of the pre- 
mature spring. 

From Dundalk to Clones the train runs north- 
west, and the character of the country changes, 
being lumpy and hilly, with an abundance of rock 
and water. The land is not so rich, but it is most 
carefully tilled, and all through the county of 
Monaghan, from Inniskeen to Clones, the active 
progress of agricultlfral industry in early spring 
is one of the pleasantest sights to be seep in , 
Ireland. The small fields on the sides of the knolls 
with their red earth banked into freshly-ploughed 
sods, still shining from the friction of fte board 
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and colter ; the fresh, rushing rivers, full to the 
brim, which accompany the train, are symbols of 
the force, perennial youth and plenty which boun- 
teous Nature intended Irishmen to enjoy at home. 
The Inniskeen river seems to sing and laugh as it 
rushes along at eight or ten miles an hour, crossing 
and re-crossing the track like tho healthy, playful 
child of Nature that it is. 1 never look upon one of 
our Irish streams, like this Inniskeen river, or its 
neighbours the Dee and the Clyde, without thinking 
of the dearth of water to be met with in other 
parts of the world, or without pondering upon the 
countless advantages which Irishmen possess in 
their neglected and much-criticised island home. 

The counties of Monaghan, Cavan, Leitrim, and 
Fermanagh, constitute the lake district of Ulster. 
The long waterway of the River Erne e.xtends for 
over forty miles, by devious but navigable chann^s, 
all the way from Castle Saunderson in county 
Cavan to Ballyshannon in county Donegal, and 
is, perhaps, one of the most remarkable waterways 
to be found in Europe. Enniskillen, situated on 
an island between two channels of the Erne at 
the central point of this great waterway, is one of 
the prettiest towns in the United Kingdom. It is 
exceedingly well-kept for an Irish town, contains 
good shops and private residences, and possesses 
some handsome public buildings, the whole being 
dominated by the monumei-t to General Cole, 
erected on an eminence in a well-kept public 
gardep, and presenting a most picturesque spec- 
tacle to^the eye of the stranger. A magnificent 
view of ,the tortuous Erne is to be obtained from 
the Monument. The calm surface of silvery lake 
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or river, winding into the distance, resting amidst 
its islands, or between the round green hills of 
the surrounding country, constitutes a scene of 
striking beauty and placidity. On the north are 
the Tyrone hills, and on the north-west the moun- 
tains of Donegal. 

Below the town, facing the re-united streams of 
the Erne, stands the Royal School of Portora, 
alluded to in Priests and People — a fine mansion, 
picturesquely placed above a green lawn which 
slopes down to meet the reach of water known as 
Portora Stream, a channel wide and deep enough 
for all the gaiety of the Enniskillen regattas. Below 
Portora, the Erne broadens out into the Lower 
Lake, in which stands the historic island of Deve- 
nish, the site of many antique ruins and crowned 
by a round tower. 

Colonel Saunderson's residence, Castle Saunder- 
son, is, as 1 have said, situated at the head of the 
Lough Erne navigation. The River Finn, a tribu- 
tary of the Erne, which flows through the demesne, 
is, like the Erne itself, a river without a current ; 
standing as still as a lake between the low green hills 
which are tlie prevailing feature of the landscape. 
In the neighbourhood of the Finn, even on the 
upland ground rising fifty or sixty feet above the 
surface of the river, the soil is damp and spongy. 
There is dampness in the still air in all parts of this 
lake country of Ireland in winter time. The ground 
seems incapable of relieving itself of its moisture. 
But it is a healthy country, nevertheless, alUalong 
the shores of Lough Erne, and in sumpaer time 
residence in the lake district of Ulster must be 
very pleasant. 
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Castle Saunderson, which is picturesquely situated, 
is a modern house, built in a castellated style, well- 
placed on an eminence from which the country 
slopes in every direction. There are considerable 
woods, and the timber is in excellent condition. 
There is a church in the demesne, in which service 
is held every alternate Sunday by the incumbent, 
and in which Colonel Saunderson himself has been 
in the habit of conducting the devotions on the 
other Sundays. 

Colonel Saunderson is an expert boat-builder, and 
greatly addicted to yachting, not only on Lough 
Erne, but on the Solent and abroad. He showed 
me the models of his yachts, which are displayed on 
the walls of his billiard-room. The models are 
entirely made by himself. When he has completed 
a design he puts it into the hands of his ship-car- 
penter, a native of the locality trained by Colonel 
Saunderson, giving him the necessary measure- 
ments and dimensions, from which the man and 
his assistants build the large boats. The boat- 
house is quite close to the Castle. It was at this 
boat-house window that Colonel Saunderson’s 
cousin. Lord Farnham's eldest son and heir, had 
been killed by a fall from his bicycle in the pre- 
ceding summer. There is a steep declivity in the 
road leading down to the boat-house, which stands 
half-hidden by the trees and reedy sedge on the 
margin of the lake. A small ;»ut picturesque golf- 
course has been laid ddwn near the house, and it 
is ther^i that the redoubtable leader of the Ulster 
members_.^takes n^t of his outdoor exercise in 
the winter. 

I found , in the Hon. Mrs. Saunderson a con- 
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siderate and charming hostess whom only a shy, 
awkward man can adequately appreciate. She 
asked me to accompany her in the afternoon 
to see her bog-garden, in which she takes great 
pleasure. Mrs. Saunderson's bog-garden is alto- 
gether unique. Two or three years previously 
it had been a stretch of common Irish peat-bog, 
sparsely covered with heather, full of turf holes, 
containing a few gnarled birches, and surrounded 
by the thick woods of the demesne. Mrs. Saunder- 
son took it in hand, excavated several artificial lakes, 
and utilised the soil thus obtained in the formation 
of headlands and the erection of hillocks on the 
shores of the lakes. She laid down a pretty series 
of gravelled paths all through the bog, enclosed 
with railings and gates. She has planted the bare 
bog with hundreds of rhododendrons, and several 
rare shrubs, prominent “i mongst which is the 
Japanese fir, known as the Crypiomeria elegans. On 
the afternoon of my visit the workmen were 
engaged in planting clumps of prairie-grass at 
specified points. When all the rare plants come 
into bloom, Mrs. Saunderson’s bog should present 
a very handsome appearance. A rest-house has 
been erected in a favourable position on a hillock 
in the centre of the bog, and from it an exceedingly 
pretty picture could be drawn. The blue and 
white sky over the high forest trees makes a sub- 
lime backgroiu^d ; ^ screen of ferny, satih-trunked 
birches oc J;s tlie distant foreground ; in the 
centre of .ad picture stands the bog with its pools, 
rhododendrons, and thorn bushes; and the near 
foreground a gnarled birch add§ a finishing touch 
of grace .to a most picturesque scene which would 
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not have been unworthy of the brush of the painter 
of Murthly Moss in Perthshire.* 

Colonel Saunderson, though he is so intensely 
Irish, has been a great traveller, two of his most 
recent trips having been to the Holy Land and to 
Rhodesia, just before the outbreak of the Boer War, 
He told me an amusing story of his visit to Pales- 
tine. It was in 1893, after the Home Rule Bill had 
passed through the House of Commons and he had 
retired from the parliamentary battlefield at West- 
minster for a much-needed change of scene. He 
was having a swim in the waters of the Dead Sea, 
he told me, when he heard the welcome tidings 
that the House of Lords had thrown out the Bill, 
against the enactment of which he had fought so 
bravely in the Lower House. A friend of his on 
shore had received a wire, and shouted out to him : 
** The Home Rule Bill^lg thrown out by the House 
of Lords ! " ColoneKiaunderson ceased swimming 
unconsciously when he heard the agreeable news ; 
and, so strong was the water, that he was able to 
hold a brief conversation with his friend, while 
floating easily in its cool and crystalline embrace. 
Like most Northern Irishmen, Colonel Saunderson 
is a sincere and serious Christian. When in Pales- 
tine on that occasion, true to the character he bears 
and the example he sets in his Irish home, he 
addressed a large meeting of Christians in the open 
air at ‘Jerusalem, Even if Home Rule had become 
law and even though* the sacrificing priests had 
beconje the civil rulers of Ireland, Colonel Saunder- 
ton would have had a higher and deeper solace to 
fall backVpon. Though he is the picture of health, 
* The late Lord Millais, 
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and destitute of any resemblance to what is com- 
monly called “ an old man/’ he speaks of his own 
death with an equanimity characteristic of a true 
Christian. He showed me the spot where he 
intends his remains to be buried in case he dies 
within the United Kingdom. It is at the foot of a 
spreading tree, close outside the little church in 
the demesne of Castle Saunderson. But long may 
Providence postpone the inevitable hour when such 
a man must cross the bar and put out into the sea 
of eternity ! 



CHAPTER VIII 

SUPERSTITION AND EDUCATION 

T he next address which I consented to deliver 
was one at Liverpool on October 19, 1903. 
The Lancashire Irish have long been famed for 
their rowdiness, and many of my friends assured 
me that I would never be suffered to leave Liver- 
pool unmolested. It was retailed to me how ex- 
priests and people of that description had been 
chased out of Liverpo^^l by the fanatical Irish. I 
replied that I was ngJ-dSi ex-priest or an ex-anything. 
My mind has never been cowed or poisoned by 
the casuistry of priestly theology. I am a British 
citizen, and have as much right to go to Liverpool 
as Mr. Balfour, or Mr. Chamberlain, or Mr. John 
Redmond, or Mr. T. P. O’Connor, and I determined 
that to Liverpool I should go. The lecture was to 
be delivered in the Hope Hall — a very fine public 
hall in a respectable portion of Liverpool, and it 
was hoped that it would exercise a favourable in- 
fluence over the municipal elections which were 
then pending. « 

On my way up from Chester to Liverpool I met 
an Ifish American who was going to catch the 
Cunard*boat at Liverpool on his return to the. 
States. He told me that he had just spent five 
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months in Ireland, and asked me if I had ever 
read a book called McCarthy’s Priests and People, 
I .told him I was the author of it. He jumped from 
his seat, got red in the face, took off his hat, and 
asked me if I would let him shake me by the hand 
as “an Amurrican citizen.” I cheerfully assented. 
He then told me that he had been speaking with the 
leaders of Catholic politics in Ireland, and they had 
told him that the next hght in Ireland would be 
against the Roman Catholic Church. 

He mentioned all the best-known names of Irish 
Nationalist politicians as having confided that state- 
ment to him. I told him that in my opinion all the 
gentlemen he named would be afraid of going to hell 
if they opposed the priests of the Roman Catholic 
Church. He scouted the idea as ridiculous. He 
told me that he was a Roman Catholic himself, and 
that no such thought ever^itered his brain. He 
then illustrated his religiousH^Vcry by telling me a 
story, which, he said, “ he would not tell to a Pro- 
testant." He had no objection to telling me as I 
was a Catholic. He referred, he said, to an occur- 
rence which recently took place in New York, where 
he carried on his business, and of which he was a 
rather prominent citizen. I said I did not want to 
bear any secrets. He said his own name was the only 
thing he wished to be kept secret. I shall tell the 
story as neady as possible in his own words, adding 
that I am quite satisfied as to his bond fides and 
identity. \ • i 

“ Irishmen. ’ oegan, “ won’t work — simply won’t 
work, you k.iOw, with these Italian Dagoes. Th^e 
Italians, in fact, are the lowest class of emigrants we 
get into New York city at the present moment. 
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We look upon them as black men. Irishmen won't 
work in the same gang, on the same job, under the 
same boss with them Dagoes. Guess if these Dagoes 
do get into a job along with Irishmen they have to 
be put into a gang, by themselves. 

Wall, I guess you will be surprised at this. An 
Irish boss was in charge of a large gang of labourers 
repairing the street tramways in New York city. 
' Sind me twelve Dagoes,' he roared, ^ to shift this 
rail ! ' The twelve Dagoes ran to obey his orders, 
but they were not able to shift the rail, I guess. 
^Get off out of that with ye, ye infernal Dagoes !' 
shouted the boss. And the Italians retreated in 
disgrace right away. Then the boss cried out, 
'Sind me six Irishmen to shift this rail.' And, at 
the word of command, six brawny Irishmen 
marched across and lifted the rail with the greatest 
ease and put it slick in/S the position in which the 
boss wanted it. A 1^* Irish policeman was looking 
on at the occurrence, and the boss turned round to 
him and said, pointing contemptuously towards the 
Dagoes, ‘Them is the fellows that we elects to be Popes* 
And immediately there was a loud roar of laughter 
from the Irish labourers, in which the policeman 
and the boss cordially joined. 

"I tell you, sir," concluded my American in- 
formant, "that is the prevailing Irish Catholic 
sentiment in the States at the piesent moment." 

I expressed my pleasure at hearing that such a 
feeling was growing amongst the Irish Catholics of 
the United States. But I pointed out to him the 
ihjustic’h of insulting poor Italian laymen, who, in 
their Qwii^ country, have made such* a plucky fight 
against ^the ^pagoes of the Vatican. I reminded 

14 
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him that if the same spirit of revolt against Italian 
priestcraft permeated the minds of the Irish giants 
who had so triumphantly shifted the steel rail, the 
prospects of Ireland would be brighter. I pointed 
out to him that there is something contemptible 
in the Irishman who, while secretly, despising the 
alleged successor of St. Peter as a Dago, pays him 
a semi-idolatrous allegiance in public. What is the 
use of speaking disrespectfully of the Dago-Pope 
of Rome, when the Dago- Pope’s Irish ecclesiastical 
agents in America are treated as gods ? Such 
conduct is no less illogical than it is cowardly and 
dishonest. Those poor Italian Dagoes, should not 
be insulted, but, on the contrary, respected ; because 
they have proved all over Italy that they know 
how to resist the pretensions of the priest far more 
courageously than do many double-dealing Irishmen 
in Ireland and in the States 
I hope what I said to li!!fj* may produce some 
good result. He seemed a great admirer of my 
books and of myself, and appeared to -believe that 
the general Roman Catholic body-politic in America 
agreed with him. But, like most other Roman 
Catholics that I come across, I believe he was a . 
man who would speak in terms the reverse of all that, 
if he found himself in company with any of thpM 
sacerdotal dignitaries who represent in America 
the Dagoes of the Vatican. Americans may su^p^ ^ 
Englishmen in many phases of smartness, liut th^ 
assuredly do * \t excel us in singleness pfl;|>ufpbse ; 
or straigh* .^rdness. I have yet tb,,j|neejt. airi. 
American citizen or citizeness, outside the^oirders; 
of the United States, in whom eagern^'’|fd jpleasej 
the present company, at any pricejjj^is j^bt the'T 
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ruling principle of speech and action — if only 
that company be composed of persons of any 
recognised status in society. 

Having arrived at Liverpool and bade adieu to 
my American acquaintance, I lunched and went 
for a stroll down Church Street and Lord Street. 
There are not many bookshops in Liverpool, but 
it so happened that the first one I met had a bill 
in the window announcing that tickets for “all the 
McCarthy lectures " might be had there. 

I put two points clearly before my mind in pre- 
paring this Liverpool lecture : — First, I wanted to 
awaken thought in Lancashire upon the commercial 
importance of education as a national asset ; second, 

I wanted to put the common people on the scent of 
the priest as the greatest foe to good education. I 
knew that a great deal of , intense local antipathy had 
been excited against th^o Education Act of 1902, and 
that the Passive P^iistance movement was being 
energetically supported - at both sides of the 
Mersey. 

Having stimulated inquiry into the self-interest 
which makes the priest a foe to education, I next 
attacked the Nonconformists roundly for their poli- 
tical alliance with the Irish priests and Irish priest- 
paid members of Parliament. I showed how that 
alliance undermined their own position as opponents 
of 'priestcraft in England. 1 proved by a recent 
:illu{Stmtioh:that revolting superstitions are openly 
preached' and practised*in Ireland at present, not 
alone’ W'?c0mmon priests and monks, but by tlje 
archbi^d^ of the Roman Catholic Church. I r , 
yenf''fifinw,Vand proved by another illustration, ' 
taken, the priests’ newspapers of 
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the day, that many Irish members of Parliament 
are as prone to superstition as their paymasters the 
priests. 

I thus concentrated the attention of my hearers 
on the Irish Priests and the Irish Members, by 
whom the passage of the obnoxious English 
Education Act had been so warmly supported ; 
and I thereby set the Nonconformists thinking 
about the honour, or dishonour, of their own 
position as political allies of those sacerdotalist 
superstition-mongers. Having pointed out how 
the contagion of superstition was eating its 
way into the social life of Lancashire itself, I 
foreshadowed how Home Rule would mean the 
domination of the superstition-mongers in Ireland. 

Mr. Chamberlain was to visit Liverpool in the 
following week, and 1 resojved that, if I coiild help 
it, he should not entirely c(^er the Government's 
tracks in reference to the Edfer-^ation Act by con- 
centrating public attention on his’ new policy of 
protection. 

When the applause which greeted my appearance 
had subsided, 1 expressed the pleasure it afforded 
me that my first appearance before an English 
audience should have taken place in Liverpool “ a 
city which contains a large Irish Roman Catholic 
population. Liverpool (I went on) takes a keener 
interest in the Irish Question than most others 
English cities— than Birmingham, for instanq^;; 
because Liv Sol "has an* Irish difficult; ^twaj^ 
with her v .uh her own gates.. ij-t, 

Birmingham may be happy in, her'Jpj^^pi^C 
from the incubus which hampers Lancasfiii^^^^jbuV 
neyertheless, when we have admitted 
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mate excuse, one can discover no just reason for 
the capitulation to priestcraft and superstition which 
is to-day the most significant sign of the times 
amongst a large section of the people in Lan- 
cashire. It may be urged that if Birmingham was 
nurturing in her midst a hundred thousand soft- 
witted Irish, kept in rancorous isolation by their 
religion and forced into persistent antagonism to 
the common weal by a designing priesthood acting 
under foreign inspiration, that then assuredly the 
mind of Birmingham would not be at liberty, for 
better or worse, to set a political lead to England. 

But if the abounding presence of priest-led 
Irishmen may, to some extent, be said to explain 
why Lancashire seems to have lost the lead which 
she held so long in English thought and action, 
then it also supplies an urgent reason why Lan- 
cashire should at length steel itself against the wiles 
of the theocracy, J'he Lancashire man is always 
kindly — it matters not whether he be a "Wigan 
chap," a “ fellow from Bolton," a “ Manchester man," 
or a “ Liverpool gentleman." And when he finds a 
struggling Irish minority in perplexity and distress, 
his large heart is melted at the sight. I always feel 
grateful to Lancashire when I remember its patience 
with and kindness to the Irish. 

But, as a Roman Catholic myself, I implore 
Lancashire never to forget the distinction between 
the Romiui Catholic layman and the Roman Catho- 
lic priest, The laymtin is a fellow-citizen;, the 
priest js a member of a foreign league working upon 
that feilp^ citizen by religious terrorism and super- 
stitioiif r applaud you for treating the lay Irish 
Rpm^^^9lics with all due consideration ; but !'{ 
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beseech you, whenever you have a compliment to 
pay or an advantage to confer upon the Irish popu- 
lation in your midst, to bestow it on the laymen, so 
that they may derive the full benefit of your gene- 
rosity. And I beg of you not to honour the priests, 
for it is to their teaching that every evil in the Irish 
character is to be attributed. 

It is not in Liverpool alone that I venture to 
-speak those unpalatable truths. I say the same 
things in Ireland whenever an occasion offers. It 
may interest you to learn that, though my works 
Five Years in Ireland and Priests and People in Ire- 
land have achieved the highest success, I am 
determined to employ new weapons to defend my 
country from the blighting tyranny of priestcraft. 

Never was there a time in which religion and 
education were more inexti'icably mixed up than at 
present ; yet never was there a time when the line of 
division between them needed be more clearly 
defined. If Birmingham enjoys comparative free- 
dom from the interference of Irish-Italian and 
Anglorltalian sacerdotalists in its educational affairs, 
that is not so in Lancashire and the North. A*^d, 
for that reason, Mr. Chamberlain may not .find 
Lancashire eager to abandon itself, with exjcessivQ 
enthusiasm, to the new Birmingham-begotten agifiC- 
tion for tariff on imports. Although the subjeef'JS; 
an important one, the mere discussion of which 
"gives us something to bargain with” ih'.deaiihg^ 
with our riv"' Nevertheless I do not belieV^P'®' 
wool shorn ,.a be proportionate to the ; 

and I warn you, however attractive Ciabineii^^^g, 
may seem just how, not to be deceived 
JW: of tlu main point. [ 
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The recent history of the Government, for which 
Mr. Chamberlain was responsible in the first degree, 
must not be forgotten. With all possible admira- 
tion for the vast energy and ability of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, we must beware of the “Peaky Blinder," 
for he is an adept at concealing his identity. The 
tracks of the Government through the morass of 
priestcraft must not be covered up. If the peaky 
blinders shout “Tariff 1 Tariff ! ” let the voice of 
England be heard above the clatter, shouting 
“ Priest ! Priest ! " 

If you ask me what is the main point, I reply 
that education is the main point. I reply, in the 
words of Emerson, that “ politics is an after-work, a 
poor patching ; " that “ our root-and-branch reforms 
of slavery, war, gambling, intemperance" — and, I 
shall add, tariffs — “are only a medicating of the 
symptoms ; " and that “ we must begin higher up, 
namely, in educatiQ’i.” 

ito, if the well be perennially poisoned, what 
is the use of an elaborate analysis of the water down 
the stream ? 

i speak about things which I know when I deal 
with the present subjection of education to religion. 
I live in Dublin, that unhappy city in which, it has 
fecefi^ been written, that priests are as numerous 

sis' soldiers in Berlin or black faces in Calcutta." 

-You, too, must know something of the priest; 
bui^Ke is, comparatively speuking, meek and well- 
’ your side* of the Irish Sea, notwith- 

stiffdin|; certain riotous and murderous scenes 
disgraced your city and its 

. . ‘ the fatal stssault on the late Mr. John Kensit. 
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But it is the Irish Roman Catholic that knows, 
above all other men, how grievously religion can 
retard and injure education. In Dublin it is our 
fate to behold the emissaries of the lavishly-adver- 
tised Vatican clique growing tyrannical and fat 
upon the superstition and ignorance of thousands 
of our adult fellow-citizens. Even here in Liver- 
pool you may see for yourselves that the same 
fraternity are not growing leaner or fewer; that 
their predominance in the newspapers is such as 
almost to excite the envy of Mr. Chamberlain ; and 
that, pari passu with their growth, sectarianism and 
superstition are flourishing apace in -your midst. 
In Liverpool as well as in Dublin thousands of 
Irish children are being educated '' in mental de- 
formity, predestined to lives of unhappiness and 
discontent ; under the foi^tering aegis of sacer- 
dotalism ; and, worse still, under the patronage of 
the Government and of the otl^ higher powers 
to whom Englishmen are ^subject. ^ 

When I contemplate the baneful incursions of 
sacerdotalist religion into the domain of education, 
when I ponder over the wrong-doing of the priests' 
organisation to my kinsmen all over the world, a 
spirit seems to urge me on, which lifts me, one of 
the most insignificant of mortals, above the plane^ 
of average humanity. I am filled with courage; arid v 
I put my trust, not in princes, as the priests do justu: 
now, but in God. ' 

I feel that God loves real education ; 
the priest hates it. God loves truth and ligh|:'^d . 
facts; His revelation is an appeal to our-rea^^ 
but the priest revels in chicanery, darkneS^tShd^ i 
fiction, and the priest's creed is an appe^ to^ 
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grossest instincts. True religion is in itself an edu- 
cation ; but the priest gives us neither the education 
of religion nor the education of the world. True 
Christian religion, which should consist, in the first, 
place, of belief, and, in the second place, of conduct 
founded upon the clear injunctions and acts Of 
Christ and the Apostles, is fixed, complete, and 
perfect in itself. There is nothing left for dis- 
covery or invention. Worldly wisdom can achieve 
no distinction in such a field. 

“I thank Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, because Thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes” (Matt. xi. 25). Indeed, the only knowledge 
prayed for by the Apostle is that he “ may be able to 
comprehend with all the saints what is the breadth, 
and length, and depth,, and height; and to know 
the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge” 
.(-fijph. iii. 18). The priest, despite all his preten- 
sions; Ki.ows p'j more ithan the babe except in 
proportion to ' his comprehension of the love of 
Christ. 

But, while that is so, 1 find nothing in the religion 
of Christ to obstruct the spread of enlightenment, to 
discredit the acquirement of accurate knowledge 
. atfwut every force in Nature and every living, thing 
on earth, about every particle and atom which con- 
. stitutes this planet on which we live, about the 
jj^nsUtuerit parts of the solar system and of cosmos ; 
nn^^bt^^all, about thfe past Ifistory of all men. 

Education is clearly differentiated from 
Rtdigicin. It is the rightful property of every, 
:,citi^n^j* it!*is chief wealth of every civili$ed; 
; ;staitej ^^ asset of Cajsar's; and the, Christian 
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priest's relationship towards it is clearly defined by 
his Master’s words : Render therefore unto Caesar 
the things which be Caesar's and . unto God the 
things which be God.’s/' As the coin shown to 
Christ was the property of Caesar and the Roman 
Empire, so, in a far greater degree, is the mind of 
every British-born child the heritage of the British 
Empire. Every new-born mind in England bears 
the imperial British imprint, and is entitled, by right 
of birth, to all the accumulated benefits of empire, 
and entitled, above all, to the best possible educa- 
tion. 

But the sacerdotalist section of the' religious of 
to-day, though they profess Christ with their lips, 
are far from willing to render tribute to Caesar. On 
the contrary. Priestcraft flouts the authority of the 
British democracy, and hail; its forces marshalled in 
the very heart of the empire, in the House of 
Commons, which is still, nominally, the seat ^p^-- 
supreme power under the» BritishN^onstiluffrofir 

Th6 priests’ strongest regiment in Parliament, 
that is to say, the Irish Nationalist Parliamentary 
Party, are boasting at this moment that they, and 
they only, will manage the affairs of the British 
Empire next session. Mr. John Redmond, at Ne^ 
castle, on the 27th of last month, spoke as folio 

It seems that Mr. Balfour desires to keep hiajp^ty : 
and his Government together during the whpife;pf;: 
next session. If he carries out that intentio n; 
make no mistake about it? every day. : 
session we will have in our hands the pow|r^p|S.life^^^ 
and death. M r. Balfour may remain-in 
, Irish Party will be in power.*' ' 

Chamberlain's^ 
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threat ? You may object that Mr. Chamberlain has 
resigned ; but I tell you that Mr. Chamberlain 
cannot shirk his responsibility, as tong as his son 
holds the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, which 
is the most important office in the Government. 
Will Mr. Chan\]berlain be a party to buying off the 
priests’ members of Parliament with the bribe of 
a sacerdotally-managed, sectarian university for 
Roman Catholics in Ireland, endowed with public 
money ? I trust you will put a question to Mr. 
Chamberlain on the subject when he visits Liverpool 
next week. For such, I can tell you with authority, 
is the projected treaty by which Mr. A. J. Balfour 
hopes to remain in office during next session. And 
oh, what greater disgrace could befall the Unionist 
leaders in Parliament than to signalise their fourteenth 
and last year of office by a closing deal with the 
Irish-Roman priests ? They were entrusted with 
;:::^^virteen years of power to save the United Kingdom 
frcjiffl^^^iRltmal r’lsruptiorp, to resist the demand for 
Home Rule, or Rome Rule in Ireland, as it should 
be properly called. Behold them now plotting a 
surrender to tlie priests, willing to demean them- 
selves by holding office by the condescension of the 
Miests' men, to oppose whom the Unionist Party 
; iwis entrusted with fourteen years’ management of 
the ;%itish Empire 1 

■ ^ the Redistribution of Seats Bill 

iiii|iMd | |[i ^ '; w’e were promised? \\^hy do we now hear, 
it ? Why \nay 4,472,000 loyal, indus- 
' triouf^^cotchmen only return 72 members to. 
Pairiaiiheht,:. w^ , 3,308,661 discontented, priest-' 
hyp^^fsedi; Irish Roman Catholics may elect Si - 
. their own terms to cowar^y^ 
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time-serving English political leaders ? Has the 
Redistribution Bill been dropped as one of the 
clauses of the compact with the priests ? 

The priests’ regular forces in Parliament are now 
so considerable that we cannot be too clamorous 


in directing public attention to them; for they 
trample education under foot in the name of 
religion. Besides the eighty-two Irish Nationalist 
members, the priests may rejy on the added strength 
of four English members, namely. Lord Edmund 
Talbot, Mr. James Fitzalan Hope (two satellites of 
• Mr. Balfour's friend, the Duke of Norfolk), Sir John 
Austin, and last, but not least, the talented editor of 
many journals, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, member for 
the Irish division of Liverpool. And, 1 regret to 
record it, the auxiliary forces of the priests’ army in 
Parliament may be said td be the many members 
who have been acting under the leadership of the 
late Lord Salisbury’s two sons m the H^use^ ,**^ 
Commons, and who apparentl^^repreleni the 
dominant Ritualistic, or, as 1 should call it. Super- 
stitious Party in the ancient and at one time univer- 
sally-honoured Anglican Church of England— ^that 
Church which Lord Bacon speaks of as being 
regarded in his time as “the eye of England.” ^ 


The overmastering power which the 


Party now wields over education cannot, therefore, 
be gainsaid, for 25 per cent, of the members of t^e 
House of Commons at present, are in 
making secular education an appanage 
interest of the Anglo-Roman and Irish-||dbi^n 
priests. Take the case of the Irish N|tlQ)piialist ; 
members to illustrate how completely subj^^folitheij 
priest is that considerable body^f / 3Mbi$&|FeWe- " 
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sentatives. In 1885 Mr. Gladstone declared himself 
in favour of Home Rule, and the majority of the 
Liberal Party followed him ; in 1886 the Liberal 
Party were returned in sufficient strength at the 
polls to form a majority in the House of Commons, 
with the ajd of the Irish vote. The Liberal Party 
produced a Home Rule Bill in that year, 1886, and 
from that date to this the Liberals have sacrificed all 
their prospects and concentrated all their energies 
upon the evil work of giving Home Rule to the 
priest-infatuated Irish. The Nonconformists of 
England were, above all others, most distinguished 
for their attachment to Home Rule. They were the 
backbone of the Liberal Party, and fought for Home 
Rule with unparalleled zeal from 1886 to 1892, while 
the first Unionist Government held office. They 
threw every other consideration aside in their 
Quixotic devotion to the Irish-Roraan priest. They, 
in fact, neglected the interests of Nonconformity, 
"jpJ&.^JMi^doned^ themselves to what was in reality 
the cause of ifish-Roman superstition. 

While Nonconformity was thus employed, the 
Atiglo-Roman priest in England was saving his 
hay ; and never in the history of England has the 
Anglican Ritualist garnered such a harvest as that 
^hich he reaped during that long period of hight- 
nuffe while English Nonconformity was expending it- 
self for the advancement of sacerdotalism in Irelag^ 

The High Church Party beheld all this madness 
^llll tk^^hted amazeiiient ; they gained yearly in 
strcn^h'^d aggressiveness. They saw that when 
N0hc|!ltifprniity was committed to blood-red 
Rottii^ij|pa in Ireland it could not logically stand « 
up/ sijgaihsjt't^ hue of Romanism which as yet 
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is to be found in the Church of England. They 
judged aright. And when the Liberal Noncon- 
formists raised the cry of " Priest I" on the recent 
Education Acts their enemies were , justified in 
retorting that cry back upon the Liberals, and 
the parliamentary Opposition collapsed. There was, 
in fact, nothing more to be said, but to pass the 
Education Acts and put the primary education of 
England back into the hands of Superstition and 
Sacerdotalism. Oh, it was a grievous fall for 
Liberalism, and, I shall add, a still more grievous 
fall for England. 

But what was the most disheartening |^ture of 
your defeat ? Was it not the desertion frpm your 
side at the hour of trial of the entire body of Irish 
Nationalist members, who, at the bidding of their 
priests, voted with the "Coercionists" and passed the 
Education Bills in triumph through the House of 
Commons ? They requited Nonconformist sel^ 
sacrifice with the basest sq.cerdota^ingratjtwte!''**^ 

But what else can be expected frbm gentlemen' 
who look up to their priests as so many gods and ? 
who, no doubt, feared the flames of hell as the,; 
consequence of disobedience to their theocracy ? 
In the words of Mr. Kipling, the Free Churphnaen : 
of England “have had no end of a lesson",; but; 
I am beginning to see some grounds for believing it ' 
'tvhas done them no end of good." 

Many Liberal newspapers still continue to bo^ 
and advertise the priestly company at 
and if the Liberal Party were still a pow^lipi^e : 
land, such behaviour might induce ,.,the|||3|^^^ 


priests to hope that they may yet obtMri:jt^|j|iyiI i 
government of Ireland. Of what av^ypHli^ri 
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Liberal newspapers to denounce priestcraft; of 
what avail even to refuse alcoholic advertisements 
and to suppress betting news — action worthy of 
the heroic age of Liberal journalism — if they sup- 
port the Irish priests in all their demands, even to 
the granting of a State-endowed sectarian Univer- 
sity ? The wire-pullers of the Propaganda in Ireland 
have no right to veneration from journals which 
resist the pretensions of Anglican prelates who are, 
at. all events,' racy of the soil. 

The political influence of the priest has now 
reached such a height in this realm that its 
consideration can no longer be brushed aside as 
a mere nostrum for zealots and fanatics. The 
predominance of Religion over Education is, on 
the contrary, a quesfion transcending in importance . 
every other issue now before the country. For if the 
priest be suffered to have his way in the schools of 
this reajm, there will in due time be very little 
British exports to command the markets of the 
world, and st]*i less imports on which to impose 
a tariff, 

The electorate of England cannot be more use- 
fully employed than in considering who and what 
those sacerdotalists are who seek to bend and break 
the will of England in the schools. I shall, there- 
fore, ^ye two brief illustrations, exemplifying the 
chanicter, beliefs, and attainments, first, of the Iris^:^^ 
, Rpihtin priest, and, second, of his agent in the 
, sUprc^ council of thcrpmpire/ the Irish Nationalist 
member* of'iParliament. 

> P is the exemplar which the- 

: AhgIj|^Ri9mah, Ritualist seems to set before him as' 
his :lo||ist^pdel. ^^en the Irish priests’ chief, pr'^ 
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pope, dies in Rome, Bishop Thornton, the Vicar of 
Blackburn, flies his church flag half-mast high on 
the tower of the Established Church in the heart 
of Lancashire. But the English Ritualist deludes 
himself when he thinks that he is cultivating 
Romanism. He is, in fact, cultivating common 
Paddyism in religion. For Rome is as completely 
against the Vatican clique as I am 'myself ; and if 
the Irish in the United Kingdom and the Colonies, 
in America, aye, and on the continent of Europe, 
were withdrawn from the Vatican trust, there would 
not be a superabundance of money left in the 
concern. 

The Irish-Roman priest I shall select for my 
illustration is one of the archbishops in the Roman 
Catholic Church, an empurpled ecclesiastical prince 
enjoying that full validityof orders which the late 
Pope scornfully refused to concede to the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, when appealed to 
five years ago for a decision by Lord Hali^, acting 
on behalf of the Pope’s good friend%the Ritualistic 
High Churchmen of England. 

Arghbishop Healy, of Tuam, is the most admired 
man in the Irish hierarchy. He is said' to be a' 
great scholar, a profound theologian, and a philo- 
sopher. Mr. A. J. Balfour must think highly of His 
philosophy, for the Prime Minister selected Arch? 
^kishop Healy last year to sit on a Royal Commis^mn 
to inquire into and report to the King upon -ttie 
question of University E4)Jcation in Ireland^ I' 
shall not take this profound theolo^ani^i^t j the ; 
disadvantage of quoting from any serinon ' 
discourse of his delivered within the^ 
church, for in such places superstitious 
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tade is deemed to be privileged. I shall quote 
from an address delivered by him in the Town Hall 
of Westport, one of the chief towns of his arch- 
diocese, to a public assembly of priests and laymen 
on the 6th of the present month, the proceeds of 
which went to reduce the debt on the Town Hall — 
a building of which the late Archbishop was the 
landlord and proprietor.* Mr. William O'Brien, 
M.P., was present, and described the archbishop's 
address as '^scholarly and marvellously fascinating." 
The subject of the lecture was St. Patrick's Sojourn 
in the West" ; and* the Archbishop assured his mis- 
guided and ever-to-be-pitied hearers that Patrick 
had undoubtedly visited the Reek — that is to say, 
the highest mountain in the locality. 1 shall now 
quote some of the literal words of the Archbishop, 
as reported in the Frecman^s Journal, which is the 
leading priests' paper in Ireland : — 

Patrick suffered anguish of spirit on the Reeks 
while wre:tling in prayer for his people, over 
whom the demons of Paganism had ruled so long. 
Patrick prayed against the demons which covered 
the mountain in the form of vast flocks of hideous 
blackbirds. He groaned in spirit, and bitter tears 
coursed down his cheeks, and still prayers and tears 
were in vain. Then he rang the bell loudly against 
the demons, and by its mysterious power they gav^ 
way and fled, and to complete their rout he fluf^ 
the .blessed bell amongst them. The bell itself, 
rolling dpwjj the mountain, or trom excessive ring- 
ing, ha^a piece broken out of its edge, but the angel 
broughijt Jback again to Patrick, and when dying he 
left it tO wto prized it greatly, and hence it 

. People in Ireland, 
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was called Brigid’s gapling, or Brigid’s broken bell. 
If it should seem strange why the voice of the beil 
should have more virtue than Patrick’s prayers and 
tears, he (the Archbishop) would remind them that 
it was Patrick's bell, the symbol of his spiritual 
authority, arid, as it were, the voice of his super- 
natural power in Ireland. Blessed bells were 
especially esteemed, and one of them was always 
regarded as an essential part of the equipment of 
Bishop or Abbot. ‘ He was to have a bell, a book, 
a crozier, and a chalice with its paten and altar 
stone. In the might of God, and by the power of 
God, Patrick drove off the demons ffom the Reek 
and from the West, let them hope, for ever.” 

The Archbishop there and then decreed an 
annual pilgrimage and celebration of Maiss, and 
tolling of “ Brigid’s gapling ” on the Reek mountain 
to take place every succeeding August henceforth. 

Now could a grosser instance of official Roman 
Catholic superstition be adduced than t^at ? You 
must not forget that the utterer of thte fiction is an 
archbishop, a leading member of a theocracy which 
claims a special connection with God, which for 
centuries has called its chairman, or pope, the sole : 
Vicar of Christ on earth, which claims for itself 
infallibility on such subjects as that with, which 
Archbishop Healy was dealing. . ^ 

^^And what can you think of Mr. William O’Brien, 
M.P.,the purse-bearer and chief glory of that Party* 
which is to “hold the powtr of life and deaUj:" in ; 
the House of Commons next session ? ‘"M^rtl^'Brieri 
went one better than his spiritual lord by';ca|^fii| on 

* Mr. O’Brien shortly after this occurrence hU 

retirement from public life. 
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the District Council to at once provide a new road 
to the mountain-top to assist the pilgrims at the 
tolling of Brigid's broken bell. “He did not know," 
he said, “ whether his Grace thought the merit of the 
pilgrimage would be in any way spoiled by having 
it made a little easier by their local council for the 
feet of the visitors to get over the sharp stones.” 

Is such a man as Archbishop Healy fit to be put 
into control over the University education of Irish 
Catholics at the cost of the British Treasury ? 
Are the ritualist imitators of Archbishop Healy in 
England suitable men to guide the growing minds 
of English youth ? {See Note at end of Chapter.) 

I trust that this audience and every free-born 
elector in England will answer, “ No ; if we can 
ensure it, all control over education will be wrested 
from such superstition-mongers." 

I shall now dwell briefly upon an incident 
which puts the priest-educated, priest-driven Irish 
members of Pai'liament*in, perhaps, a still worse 
light, and which brings the prevalence of sacerdotal 
superstition nearer home to the people of Lan- 
cashire. 

Having had an up-to-date sample of the 
educational . views pf a leader of the Irish Party, 
let us now see how completely they are in accord ^ 
with the views held by the rank and file poliat^ 
Pairty. Mr. John M’Kean, M.P., who sits for sSifth 
Monaghan,; is a representative specimen of the 
average, priests’ member of Parliament. I 

shall n^t put him at the disadvantage of quoting 
from^p^e^jof his speeches, for speeches are often i 
deliv^Hid .'^ithout consideration. I shall give you a 
summs^^j^^ signed article by Mr. M'Keftn^.vjhich ; 
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appeared in the Monaghan Peoples Advocate, of the 
19th and 26th of last montt, for the edification of 
his constituents. 

“Some weeks ago," writes Mr. M’Kean, M.P., 
“ it was my good fortune to visit St. Winifred’s Well 
and Shrine at Holywell. A brief account of my 
experiences there and my impressions of the place 
may not be without interest to your readers. Should 
it be the means of inducing those of them who have 
never as yet visited the holy spot to do so, then they 
will never cease to be grateful to me." 

St. Winifred’s Well is quite close to Liverpool, 
and you can realise for yourselves in a few hours, 
by paying a visit to the place, what is the goal 
towards which the Irish-Roman and Anglo-Roman 
priests are driving on the English nation. 

Like an Irish Don Quixote, stupefied by his 
readings in the literature of sacerdotal superstition, 
Mr. M’Kean, M.P., met with a series of adventures 
at Holywell which to hin» savoured of i;nagic, but 
which, to the ordinary mind, seem 'in no respect i: 
more wondrous than the frightening of a flock of 
blackbird^y the ringing of a large bell on a quiet 
mountain nde. 

First, Mr. M’Kean “stumbled on an excdleht 
hotel," where he enjoyed “a sound and' refr^hing 
sleep." Then the miraculous atmosphere 
“Tfcg f^n to work on him, for he tells us that, “iisbd as 
he had got to parliamentary hours of rising^f^' he j 
“succeeded in bein§ up iif time next mbrhiflg for!;: 
eight o’clock mass." To have rouseS a^j^ests’ J 
member of parliament out of bed at-' 8 . 

perhaps, be reckoned as a miracle in 
■rate days. 
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Second, he attended “mid-day service at the 
Well. Round the walls were ranged sticks, crutches, 
bandages, and other such trophies ; ” and in one 
corner he saw “ the statue and shrine of St. 
Winifred" in front of which the daily prayers in 
honour of the Saint are recited. He found him- 
self standing beside “a poor deformed creature 
who possessed an angel’s voice.” The Well itself 
had an uncanny fascination for the legislator. He 
says that if you looked at it, and if you saw “ a 
gentle movement in the beautiful crystal water you 
would conclude that it discharged a couple of quarts 
per minute.” He was unable to turn away from 
it. “No : he gazed on, fascinated as it were.” He 
learned that it discharged “twenty-three tons of 
water per minute,” and that it was precisely thirteen 
hundred years old according to the Jesuits. The 
scene of the creation of the Well was re-enacted 
“ like a vision " before him. He saw the impious 
Prince Caradoc trying to seduce the maiden 
Winifred. He beheld the maiden flying and 
Caradoc pursuing her. He saw Caradoc over- 
taking Winifred, and “mad with baffled passion ' 
decapitating her “ at one blow of his sword.” Down 
fell the head of the saintly Winifred, and on the 
spot, ;.“lol a miraculous spring burst up.” St. 
Beunp appeared on the scene, and Mr. M'Kean 
heard tte Saint cursing Caradoc “for his terrvbie 
deed.,’.' Thereupon,” before the eyes of the mem- 
berVfqi? 'South Monaghan, “the ground opened and 
swajiil^ed';'up the murderer." But the Saint, ** by 
hi$;pj^$rs restored the maiden to life-rrhenceforth ; 
1lO:/e|)|Q3^-;fto glorious title of Living Martyr." 

Th'9^fe5^wo adventures constituted a wvm 
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morning's work for our modern Irish Quixote, 
but his next adventure was still more enthralling. 
When the devotions were finished, “the women went 
away," and the men proceeded to bathe “ in a swim- 
ming-bath, where there is a famous Wishing Stone, 
at which all wishes given expression to while the 
suppliant kneels on this stone, are granted by God, 
if it be for the suppliant's good." “ When you have 
taken your first plunge into the Well," writes Mr. 
M’Kean, " you find the water refreshing and invigo- 
rating to an unusual degree. And when you have 
finished your bath you experience such a sense of 
exhilaration, such a feeling of joyousnfess, that you 
cannot have the least doubt but that you have 
emerged from miraculous water." 

Mr. M' Kean's fourth adventure was even more 
wonderful. Whom did h6 encounter but “a very 
kindly-faced and intelligent-looking gentleman" — 
a strange sight, indeed, at such a place. The intelli- 
gent-looking gentleman asjked Mr. M'Kean if that 
was his first visit to Holywell. And the legislator, 
with a veracity which does him credit, replied in the 
affirmative. This adventure of the intelligent-look- 
ing gentleman is set down by Mr. M'Kean as illus- . 
trating “ one of the chief chances of life at Holy- 
well." From it he draws the conclusion that there , 
is “ nothing cold or reserved or unnecessarily formal 
'ah(}ut the people you meet there." How like 
Don "Quixote ! The intelligent-looking gentle^n 
thus encountered by Mr. M'Kean turned out' tbi be, 
not a heavenly visitant, or a magician tn^ disj^tiise, 
but a certain Mr. Southworth, of Preston;- - ' 

M'Kean, judging by his experience of Mr*'.SQ€thJ’^ 
worth, declares that he has “ come to the 
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that Preston must be a very remarkable place, 
morally, intellectually, and otherwise." Proud Pres- 
ton, enviable Lancashire town, how grateful ought 
you not to be to your Mr. Southworth 1 

Stunned by the wonderful visions which con- 
tinuously thrust themselves upon his gaze, Mr. 
M'Kean, M.P., vouches for a catalogue of cures per- 
formed by the waters of the Well which outdo the 
advertisements of Mr. Beecham of St. Helen’s. 
“ One hears of them on every side. Cures of blind- 
ness, paralysis, epileptic fits, lunacy, eczema, sciatica, 
bronchitis, anemia, drunkenness, indigestion ; in- 
deed, of almost every human ill to which flesh is 
heir." 

The first case mentioned is a Manchester 
one : — “ Miss Healy, of Manchester, suffered for 
fourteen years from decay of the spinal cord. 
Her case was declared incurable by the leading 
surgeons of that city. She was quite unable to 
walk when she came to Holywell in 1901. To-day 
she is as well and as strong as ever." 

If the account thus given of the leading doctors 
of Manchester by Mr. M’Kean, M.P., be true, then 
the severest sentence which could be passed on a 
Manchester man would be to hand him over to the 
physicians of his native city. Henceforth, like the 
physicians spoken of in the book of Ecclesiasticus, 
the Manchester doctor may be held up as a terror 
to thef unrighteous : — “He that sinnetb ir. tuc&'ight 
of Jhis ;Iiisdcer, shall fall into the hands of the phy- 
sict^h "'(EXscIesiasticus xxxviii. 15). 

A Thi>civic authorities of Manchester and Salford j 
'^^TO^’ take a deep interest in the priestly prbj-\ 
priet^s^^f St, Winifred's Well at Holywell, Oiii 
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the 2ist of September, 1903, we all read with 
amazement in the newspapers that the Lord 
Mayor of Manchester and the Mayor of Salford 
attended in state at High Mass and assisted at 
the consecration of that Italian apostle, Signor 
Casartelli, on his' appointment by the Pope to the 
bishopric of Salford, and joined in the toasting of 
“Pope and King.” It would be hard to portray a 
more serious degeneracy, a more culpable act of 
official, municipal backsliding. I do not wish 
to impute to the Lord Mayor of Manchester 
and the Mayor of Salford anything more serious 
than they intended by their presence at that sacer- 
dotal function. But I will draw their attention to 
the construction placed upon their action in the 
priests' press, where their co-operation in the sac- 
rifice and toast has been claimed as a- religious act 
tantamount to an acknowledgment of the Pope's 
sovereignty and the priest’s superhumanity in all 
departments of life, from Transubstantiation itself 
down to the miraculous well at Holywefl. 

For the Irish denizen of the slums of- Man- 
chester, their misconduct was as compromising a 
fact as if they had gone in pilgrimage tvith Mr.; 
M’Kean, M.P., to St. Winifred’s Well, and ^ if 
they had knelt upon the Wishing Stone in thb , 
swimming-bath and publicly expressed their heart- 
felt desire for the prosperity of the*Manchester'Ship ' 
Ca?t^:'-if...such municipal rottenness wer;e‘vtp'. pro- 
ceed, the day would ^lot be^far distant wliepi£|pse ' 
functiona(ies should be found attending^ at ; 

St. Winifred’s Well, at which prayers ■;^s^jd(5ira4be% 
offered up, in return for a large fee,' 

St. Winifred to send an influx of cott6iit| ^j|^ ^jnt6-^ 
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the docks at Salford, and to vouchsafe a miraculous 
increase of toll-dues sufficient to pay off all arrears 
of interest on the capital of the Manchester Ship 
Canal Company. 

"The Catholic Church,” writes Mr. M’Kean, “is 
like a giant ocean, at the bottom of which lie innu- 
merable pearls — ^the pearls of wisdom ; like a vast 
mine in which gold beyond the power of descrip- 
tion is buried away." Here are the very things 
required by the Lord Mayor of Manchester and 
the Mayor of Salford — pearls of wisdom and mines 
of gold. It is true Mr. M’Kean says : — " If we want 
the pearls we must dive for them ; if we want the 
gold we must dig for it.” But it should not be 
beyond the capacity of a Lord Mayor of Man- 
chester to make a dive for some of those pearls 
at the bottom of St. Winifred’s Well. Manchester 
men will sacrifice much for Mother Manchester — 
more than Liverpool gentlemen will do, perhaps, for 
Lady Liverpool! Why^then should not the Lord 
Mayor maxe ? dive, following the advice of the Im- 
• perial Roman Catholic legislator and dictator of the 
House of Commons ? “ Go to the hallowed place 
I: have mentioned," says Mr. M’Kean, M.P., "and 
probably your request will be granted before you 
are twenty-four hours in the place." 

ThoM- Manchester men who are not toasters of 
" Pope and King ” should ask the Prime Minister, 
whd,, site; for a djyision of Mane hester, and uas' heen 
a pi^§isi|?ht.worsnipper at the rhrines of the priests 
in TirfeVan^i Whether his recent conference! with the 
! Duke; :.^|^orf oik in Sheffield is to result in a large 
. ipere^^f, priests’ candidates in the English con^ 
/rStitpeliiill ^M the next election ? May I adyise Mri^ 
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Balfour, as one who has some trifling claim on his 
attention, that the ancient Howards were ever an 
unreliable crutch to lean upon. 

“Then sware Lord Thomas Howard: 'Fore God I am no 
coward ; ' , 

But 1 cannot meet them here, for my ships are out of 
gear ; 

And half my men are sick.’” 

Yes, the Howard’s ships are out of gear, and the 
Howard's men are sick, and the Howard’s relics are 
spurious, and 1 appeal to the leader of the Conser- 
vative party not to go within reach of the contagion. 
Oh, would that we could find a Sir Richard Gren- 
ville to-day in England ! 

“'I have fought for Queen and Faith like a valiant man 
and true ; ' 

I have only done my duty as a man is bound to do. 

With a joyful spirit I, Sir Richard Grenville, die ! ’ 

And he fell upon their decks and he died." 

But I have yet to deal \vith even q^griver aspect 
of this St. Winifred’s Well business. Mr. M'Kean, , 
M.P., tells us that the Holywell Urban District 
Council have had an alarming example of the 
powers of St. Winifred. “ Some six or seven yeaa’s 
ago," writes Mr. M’Kean, “the Council, from which 
the Jesuit Fathers lease the well, proposed t9 sell it 
to a mineral-water manufacturer named Atherton . 
for^!ffP*p«K^ose of his business." But as s66n IS the, 
project came before^the Council “the watier of the 
well became muddy and discoloured . <^ 4 . >MjA^so-: 
lutely unprecedented occurrence.” And;iyff|M|E€ini^ 
goes on to record that “just at the 
the projected sale was at the point of 
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a fire broke out in a factory adjacent to the well. 
Hose was laid on from the well, but, wonderful to 
relate, the water would not act." 

Then comes this most serious assertion : " It is 
necessary to mention," writes Mr. M’Kean, M.P., 

“ that the then owner of the factory " which was set 
on fire “was the chief instrument in encouraging 
the sale of the well.” And Mr. M’Kean significantly 
adds of that man that “ he is since deceased." And, 
furthermore, that ‘ within “ a brief space after the 
events above recorded, his wife, daughter, and son 
met with sudden deaths. The latter, although a 
young man, was drowned in water only two feet 
deep." And, furthermore, that “ another of the 
parties most active on behalf of the sale, when in 
London on that particular business, fell from the 
top of an omnibus, receiving injuries that caused 
his death.” 

Such language comes perilously near the grasp 
of the criminal law. And I ask you whether the 
expounder of such doctrine is a fit and proper man 
to be one of the supreme rulers of the British 
Empire? And I ask you, furthermore, is the Jesuit 
Order a proper body to receive a large endowment 
of public money for educational purposes in 
Ireland ? Is such gross superstition compatible 
with Christianity or with civilisation ? }i v ' 

Assuredly not. But, nevertheless, the Jesuii^t 
and, the 'bishops of the Romen Cathol'«'"*onilrch 
are '-supreme in tne tw^ most important Govern- 
meritalndepaftments in Ireland, namely, thei^ational 
JDepartment and the Department of 
;Agri,c^|iifS* "and Technical Education. It was' ’ 
’Ohly*1^2%May Bishops, by solemn resolu- Jv 
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tion, publicly called upon the Government to 
dismiss the Resident Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. Starkie, a Roman' Catholic and a distinguished 
Fellow of Trinity College, because in his official 
capacity he had found it necessary to find fault 
with the conduct of the sacerdotal managers of the 
schools. ' 

Not only, then, do those priests, under the false 
invocation of religion, misdirect the education of 
Ireland, but they also misdirect the education of 
England by the votes of their members "in Parlia- 
ment. In such a plight do we find education 
in the United Kingdom at the opening of the 
twentieth century — subject not only to religion, 
but to the grossest forms of superstition, 
masquerading under the guise of Christianity. 

In this, the otherwise 'blessed reign of Edward 
VII., if seems as if the rich Ritualistic bishops and 
overpaid section of the Anglican clergy were con- 
spiring to decoy the English people back into that , 
Slough of Despond, into that reeking morass of. 
priestcraft, idolatry, mental slavery, and superstition* 
from which our country broke free in the reign of 
Edward VI. ' V' . , 

You, Englishmen, who are alive tp^^y^ cah 
scarcely realise the depth of moral and intellectuali- 
turpitude in which your ancestors welter*^ .whefii.; 
th e bes t sites all over England were taj.ejp;^^p: 
mon58le^i?5, abbeys, and convents. 

But I, on the contrary, y^ell know 
experience what England was like 
days, for I live in an unhappy land 
shadowed by a" similar cloud at the 


frPm*pief§6nar 
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are themselves the servants of designing foreigners, 
trade upon the ignorance of an infatuated people, 
rearing their giant heads aloft amidst a general 
decay, misinterpreting God's mOst inspiriting 
message to man. 

The late Bishop of Liverpool once summarised 
the evils from which England was delivered by the 
Reformation as follows : — 

1. From gross religious ignorance, both of clergy 

and laity. 

2. From the most grovelling, childish, and 

superstitious practices in religion. 

3. From the degrading tyranny and swindling 

impostures of the Roman priesthood. 

4. From the plague of extreme unholiness and 

immorality amongst the clergy. 

That description is no exaggeration ; and the 
same prelate claimed — and claimed truly— that the 
Reformation had conferred upon England the 
following, blessings : — , 

1. An English Bible, and liberty for every man, 

• woman, and child in the land to read it. 

2. An open road to the throne of grace and the 

great fountain of peace with God. 

3. A ^iTue idea of Christian worship. 

4. A true notion of the office of a Christian 

jninister. 

5. A i|gfit standard of Christian holiness. 

^|Oh, fe|ljow-cijtizens of the I'nited Kj:.Jgdom, let 
us :^l p]^y that England may mow, in her hour of 
trial^iKpld fist to that inheritance won for her by 
th^"<30fefi5ih sturdiness of your Qod-loving, Gpd-i 
;',;fe^||fg^hc(^fors'! ; * 

from which you derive everj^ih^s 
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worth having which you now possess, is ."being 
attacked openly and covertly by wolves without, 
and, worse still, by wolves in sheep’s clothing who 
are within the Church of England. I have said 
that a conspiracy is on foot to “bend and* break the 
will of England ” in the schools. Yes ; the fact cannot 
be contested. Cardinal Manning once said that it 
was the duty of the Roman priests to ‘ subjugate 
and subdue, to bend and break, the will ' of 
England. Every attempt hitherto made to bend 
and break the adult will-power of England has 
failed. Shall it be said of you, Englishmen of 
to-day, that you allowed the will of England to be 
bent and broken in the schools — bent and broken 
by men like Archbishop Healy, like Mr. William 
O’Brien, M.P;, like Mt. M’Kean, M.P., or by their 
imitators, clerical and lay, who call themselves 
Englishmen ? To quote again the words of 
Cardinal Manning, England is “the head of Pro- . 
testantism, the centre of ,its movements, and the 
stronghold of its power. Weakened "s-n^fengland, it 
is paralysed everywhere ; conquered in England, it*' 
is conquered throughout the world. England once 
restored to the Faith becomes the Evangelist of the 
world.” 

May England, I pray, be never restored to the , 
faith in such men as Cardinal Manning, Arcllbishop r 
Healy, the Jesuits of Holywell, and ttie lifttaliani^ 
plotters stand behind them. It is a Hessihg ^ ; 
have lost the faith in suclv people. It is a grater - 
blessing still never to have had faith if? tK0ls|i|di^ ,: 
seminators of errors and superstitions 
have given you a superficial 
evening. 
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May you preserve your faith — not in Archbishop 
Healy, or the Holywell Jesuits, or in their English 
imitators, but in the free Bible, in the “ open road ” 
to God, in “the true idea of Christian worship,” in 
the “true notion of the office of a Christian 
minist^," and in a “right standard of Christian 
holiness i " • 

In fine, citizens of Liverpool, may you do your 
duty. You, Liverpool men, should have a high 
conception of duty; for, in the words of Mr. 
Gladstone, an eminent Liverpool man whose 
memory we all honour, though we may not have 
approved of every cause he thought fit to espouse 
while amongst us — 

“Duty is a power which rises with us in the 
morning, and goes to rest with us at night. It is 
co-extensive with the action of our intelligence. It 
is the shadpw which cleaves to us, go where we 
will, and which only leaves us when we leave the 
light of life." , 

Let yPli&ii^uty to your children in the all- 
, •important matter of education be as a shadow 
which will cleave to you wherever you may go, 
and which will only leave you when you lose the 
light of life. 

My friends in Liverpool had made arrangements 
to Cope ^with any disturbance which might occur. 
l*jpt only had 1 a bodyguard to accsxiipany me 
from my hotel to Hope* Hall, but numbers of un- 
recojgnisled i^mpathisers were also within call. I 
can h'hmtully say that there was not the slightest 
evidehec^F'any attempt to molest me. Both before;: 
and the lecture 1 moved about Liverpool and^^ 
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its environs with the same absolute freedom as if 1 
were visiting the city as an ordinary tourist or busi- 
ness man. We had a crowded attendance — in the 
words of the Liverpool Mercury, “Hope Hall was 
packed/' although the weather was not favourable ; 
and from beginning to end my address was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm. 

I am happy to say that the lecture did influ- 
ence the municipal elections in the direction hoped 
for by its promoters. I desire to state here that 
wherever it is represented to me that the priesthood 
are looked up to as the representatives of the Irish 
people, and that the prosperity and advancement 
of the priests are interpreted as being synonymous 
with tlie welfare of the Irish laity in any city of 
Great Britain, I shall always support any local 
party which is opposed to the priests in municipal 
or parliamentary politics. I find the priests herding 
up the Irish in those large British and American 
cities, isolating them fropi the benefits .of their 
surroundings and keeping them state of 

superstitious savagery worse than that which their* 
ancestors occupied in the congested bogs of Con- 
nemara. 

After the lecture I was inundated with the con- 
gratulations of admirers, who mounted the platforni 
' and surrounded me, shaking me by both hands, 
clapping me on the shoulders, and giving me ; w 
other proofc. of their sympathy. Extensive repoi|j|s ' 
of the lecture appeared next day in \h&)Ltpe^obl 
Courier and Daily Post, the first being‘a. C^jfis&rva- 
tive and the second a Liberal newspapetv. 5 *ny 
On the following evening, Tuesday, 0 ,<^oii» 20f^ 
1903, I delivered my lecture on “ North; jj^f^Jath/' .; 
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in Bootle, to a large audience. As we travelled the 
whole way to and from Bootle in the tramcar, I 
had an opportunity of seeing the Irish quarter of 
Liverpool. I had been warned about Bootle as 
being a particularly dangerous locality, the inhabi- 
tants of which are prone to violence and disorder. 

I can only say that my audience was one of the 
most respectable I ever addressed, and that I have 
none but the pleasantest memories of my visit to 
the independent borough of Bootle. 

On the following evening, October 21, 1903, I 
delivered the lecture on ^'North and South: Further 
Contrasts," at the Claughton Music Hall, Birken- 
head. Birkenhead strikes the stranger as an ex- 
ceedingly gloomy city. It is not built upon a well- 
conceived plan, and the police must find it hard 
to exercise efficient control over it. Owing to the 
murder of John Kensit at Birkenhead in September, 
1902, there was much religious animosity rife in the 
town at the date of my visit. The Protestant masses 
were at variance with* the Anglican priests, a 
tSectifan of whom belong to the ritualistic caste. 
There is a numerous Irish contingent in Birken- 
head, and the Roman-Irish priests seem to work 
hand in glove with the Anglicans. I anticipated 
that the people would be on my side and the Angli- 
can priests against me. But neither the Irish nor 
the Anglican priests gave me any opposition, and 
tl^ meeting passed off with crthusiasm^. 

•Birkenhead is a place ^in which irremediable acci- 
dents might easily occur'^to the" nocturnal wayfarer. 
My friends had arranged that friends should meet 
us at the* terminus of the sub-Mersey railway, by 
which we crossed from Liverpool. The arrange- 

16 
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merit was quietly carried out, and we all walked 
together without incident to the Hall. 

So far as I could see there was no disposition to 
molest me at Birkenhead. Indeed I have been ex« 
ceedingly lucky in having had no disturbance any- 
where. I attribute disorderliness and riot at public 
meetings, for the most part, to want of explicitness 
on the part of the principal speakers. If the audience 
are inclined to be at variance amongst themselves, 
or at variance with the speakers, nothing is so cal- 
culated to irritate them as want of clearness on the 
part of the speakers. Now it is perfectly evident to 
any one who has ever heard me speak that I make 
my position clear from the start. Those who are 
listening to me for the first time know precisely, 
when I have been speaking for thirty seconds, what 
my position is. There is no subterfuge, no trim- 
ming, no equivocation, no special effort to please. 
I devote my attention to one great object, and that 
object is always clearly evident from the outset in 
every public deliverance I make. I jjj^are what I 
have to say carefully. I never deliver^ a lecture, 
except I have something new to communicate. 
Two results are thus secured : First, the care with 
which I prepare my addresses rivets the attention 
of the audience and satisfies them that I am impart- 
ing information ; second, the clearness with which 
I state my position leaves them in no doubt as to 
what my qwn views are. Those who differ, as well 
as those who agree^ with pe, thus grow interested, 
an^^ become curious to discover the conclusion of my 
arguments. The gatherings most particulaiiy prone 
to disturbance • are those at which the *principal 
speakers, either from timidity or want of qonvic* 
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tion, endeavour to please two contending parties 
whose principles are so antagonistic that an honest 
man could not possibly agree with both. * 

Audiences are not so foolish as such public 
speakers seem to assume. I find, on the contrary, 
that the public appreciate straightforwardness and 
clearness, even when they differ from the sentiments 
expressed. I find them always prepared to admire 
courage and sincerity ; and the comportment of all 
my audiences inspires me with great hope for the 
future of the country. I have had no assistance from 
the Powers That Be, or from any powerful institution 
or class in the United Kingdom, yet I have made 
my way; relying entirely upon the absolute truth of 
my statements, confident in the sincerity of my 
own convictions and the simplicity of my cause. 

Not only did all the Liverpool morning and 
evening papers give considerable prominence to 
my lecture delivered at Hope Hall, but my presence 
in the city was noticed by them as a matter of 
general interest. Therefore I can truly say that I 
have none but the pleasantest recollections of my 
first visit to England in the capacity of a public 
speaker on present-day questions about which there 
is much heated difference of opinion. , 

' Note (p. 21 1). — ^When it is found necessary to build a 
church or a palace in Connaught, Brigid's Gapling is not 
depended upon. The following prosaic advertisement appears 
in the Freeman of March 19, 1904 : “ Estimates are required 
?rom competent budders on or before the 25*^1^ inst. for erect- 
ing a residence at Tuam for his Grace the Most Rev. Dr. 
Healy, Lord' Archbishop 01 Tuam. The plans and specifica- 
tion relating ""thereto can be seen at our office. Quantities 
have b6hn prepared by Mr. D. N. Morris, 68, Harcourt Street, 
Dublin, and can be had on application to him. The tenders 
are to be sent under seal, endorsed ' Estimate for New Resi- 
dence/ to the Most Rev. Dr. Healy. The lowest or any tender 
not necessarily accepted. — William H. Byrne & Son, Archi* 
tects, 20, Suffolk Street, Dublin.'* 
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A POLITICAL FRAUD 

T he Earl of Erne, K.P., whose Irish residence 
is Crom Castle, near Newtown Butler, County 
Fermanagh, is the Imperial Grand Master of the 
Orange Society, being the recognised head of 
Orangemen wherever they are to be found all 
over the world. Before my departure for Liver- 
pool, the rector of Newtown Butler had written 
to me asking if I would address a meeting to be 
held in that town in connection with his church 
and congregation. He said that the people of the 
entire district would be most anxiougj® hear an 
address from me on the Roman Catholic tlniversity , 
question, and added that Lord Erne would be happy 
to preside at the meeting in case 1 could fix a date 
^suitable. Now I had so far never addressed a public 
meeting in the ordinary acceptation of the term. 
All my addresses hitherto had been in the nature of 
lectures. But circumstances of a public nature 
induced me to break my rule in this case. | 
accordingly requested the ^ Rev. Mr. Parkinsont 
Cumine to communicate with Lord Erne with a 
view to arranging a date suitable to all parties. 
He did so, and 'Friday, the 6th of November, was 
fixed upon. Mr. Parkinson-Cumine informed me 
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that Lord Erne would not only be glad to hear a 
pronouncement from me on the proposed Roman 
Catholic University, but would also seize the oppor- 
tunity of making a statement on the subject himself. 

During the months of September and October the 
priests and their abettors had been exceedingly busy 
in the newspapers, fomenting a factitious agitation 
for a Roman Catholic University. I regret to have 
to place it on record that their most active and 
culpable allies were some of the more prominent 
members of the Irish executive government, who, 
while remaining in the background themselves, put 
forward several irresponsible busybodies in various 
parts of Ireland to help on the agitation by appealing 
to the implied though unexpressed authority of the 
Irish Government. Every newspaper in the country 
was deceived by this tacit co-operation of the Irish 
Government, and not a day passed in which gratuitous 
assistance was not given to the cause of the priests. 

But there was no popular force whatever be- 
hind thfc‘ movement. Even the Irish Nationalist 
members of Parliament stood aloof from it, and, 
notwithstanding the appeals of the bishops and 
priests, doggedly refused to help on the agitation 
for the so-called “Catholic University.” 

But it must not be supposed that I express any 
admiration for the conduct of the Irish Nationalist 
members. At most, they simply held their tongues 
in an underhand, uncandid way, so“lbng as they 
dared. Indeed, when th<i intrigftes and plots between 
the priests and the Government failed, the Irish 
member^ then came forward, under the coercion 
of tjjie priests, and loudly proclaimed themselves 
in fayour of a Catholic University 1 
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Nobody on the priests’ side ever defined what a 
Catholic University meant; for wherever priests’ 
meetings were held, all particulars were significantly 
eschewed. The phrase might mean anything, but it 
was the priests’ interest to avoid entering into details. 
For the wpll-founded expectation of the priests was 
that, under whatsoever guise the University or 
College might be granted at first by the Govern- 
ment, it would in the course of a few years become 
a priests’ seminary after the manner of the Jesuits’ 
University College in Stephen’s Green. The under- 
hand devices which were resorted to for the purpose 
of obtaining this University for the priests during 
the months of September and October, 1903, almost 
surpass the bounds of credibility. 

The Government werd afraid to move openly, 
and wanted to go to Parliament with their Bill, 
as if they were not acting voluntarily, but rather 
reluctantly and under the pressure of all shades 
of Irish public opinion. ‘Nay, they aptually co- 
operated with outsiders in working**tip'‘ a bogus 
public opinion to coerce themselves. First, a 
gentleman without any qualification or public 
standing whatever, issued a grandiose manifesto 
announcing that, in his opinion, sectarian bitter- 
ness should forthwith cease in Ireland, and that a 
commission of distinguished men should imme- 
diately assemble with the twofold object — first, of 
establishing 'U Roman Catholic University whic^ 
would please the p/iests ; !tnd, second, of issuing 
a decree that all sectarian animosity sihoul^ forth- 
with come to ap end in Ireland 1 On ti\p face of 
it, such a proposition savoured more of the nursery 
than of serious politics, yet it was piost warmly aild 
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enthusiastically advertised by the chief journals of 
the United Kingdom, including many of the lead- 
ing metropolitan organs of public opinion, and 
many representatives of the provincial press of all 
shades of politics. 

From newspapers of all politics in Ireland, with 
very few exceptions, this insidious proposal to 
confer about what was falsely called “The Uni- 
versity Question " received the warmest eulogy and 
commendation. It was the silly season, and consi- 
dering caps were apparently thrown to the wind ; 
historical facts were evidently lost sight of ; and 
the general assumption appeared to be that the 
public of these kingdoms, having taken leave of 
their senses, were prepared to perpetrate a crime 
upon the youth of Ireland for the mere plea- 
sure of gratifying a few political temporisers of the 
calibre of Mr. George Wyndham and Sir Horace 
Plunkett — the two chief wire-pullers of the ghastly 
skeleton which was miscalled public opinion. It is 
ha^d to blame the newspapers of Great Britain, for 
“the matter was put before them in such a false and 
plausible shape that they were tempted out of their 
good-nature to support it. 

On September 18, 1903, the resignations of Mr.» 
Chamberloin and Mr. Ritchie were made public; 
and I at once issued an address to the electors of 
the Stephen's Green Division of Dublin, in which 
I expressed myself as follows with regard to the in- 
terference of the Irish ficsts ir politics, in education, 
and in religion : — 

“ I am in favour of civil arid religious equality. I 
am opposed to the growth of sectarianism, and shall 
alwa;^ foster, a spirit of brotherhood between Irish- 
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men of all religious communions. A Catholic my- 
self, an Irishman, who have lived all my days in our 
beloved country, I shudder at the alarming and 
continued growth of ecclesiasticism in Catholic 
Ireland. I yield to no one in my deference for 
religion and my loyalty to the faith of Christ. 
But I cannot remain silent when we behold our 
religious communists, who enjoy all the advantages 
of organised communism, engaged in chasing the 
unorganised Catholic laymen from various trades 
and professions, from the hospitals, the asylums, 
and, above all, from the schools, and when I see 
them daily, with the connivance of our Govern- 
ment (I say it with regret) manning most of our 
Imperial and Municipal Institutions with officials 
who have no other claipi to their positions than 
a subservient partnership with the ecclesiastical 
organisation. 

“ Of all the evils with which Ireland is threatened 
there is none so pressing as the religious one. 
During the forty years, from i86i to TQQi, while 
the Catholics of Ireland have decreased in numbers" 
by 27 per cent., the number of our priests, monks, 
and nuns, has increased by 137 per cent, 

'' I denounce, in the name of Christianity, the 
policy of extermination now pursued day after 
day towards our Protestant fellow-citizens in the 
priestly newspapers.* 

I shall qnpose the endowment, by overt or 
surreptitious means,^ of ^^ny sectarian religious 
college or university to be dominated by priests, 
with power to confer degrees in science abd arts 
and the liberal professions. However insignificant 
* Sqc Chapter XJ. on “ The Qatholic Association," 
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and harmless, apparently, may be the intermediary 
now put forward by the Irish Government for the 
purpose of decoying Protestants into assenting to 
such a proposal, let me warn the Government that I 
speak for a section of the community who have a 
right to be heard, and that no ^ settlement ' will be a 
just one which does not satisfy the independent lay 
Catholic opinion of Ireland/' 

That was the method I adopted of answering the 
underhand manoeuvres of the Government. A week 
or ten days afterwards, a list of names was published, 
by one of the intermediaries to whom I alluded, of 
certain distinguished men who were to form a 
conference for the purpose of putting an end to 
sectarian bitterness in Ireland, and, at the same 
time, founding a priests' university for the perpetua- 
tion of envy, hatred and malice towards Protestants 
of every denomination. Immediately that the 
names were announced I sent a brief statement to 
the most eminent of the men mentioned. I appealed 
to them, as they loved their country and as they 
regarded the dictates of their own consciences, not 
to sit at a conference with the unmarried priests of 
a bigoted, sectarian organisation which was working 
such havoc in Roman Catholic Ii eland. 

Amongst those whose names were thus unwarrant- 
ably published were the late Dr. Salmon, of Trinity 
College ; Colonel Saunderson, M.P. ; Lord Justice 
Fitzgibboh ; Colonel Ross, Ox Blad^nsburg ; Dr. 
Hamilton, of Belfast ; (he Eajl of Dunraven ; the 
Ear! of Ma^^o ; and, lastly, the Earl of Erne, with 
^vhom 1 now found myself so unexpectedly co- 
operating. 

My communication was not of a nature requiring 
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any answer ; but nevertheless the Earl of Erne had 
replied, informing me that he would not have hand, 
act, or part in the proposed conference, which I 
had characterised in my letter to him as ‘‘those 
abominable proceedings." It had been freely 
announced in the priests' press, and with the 
apparent sanction of the Government, that the 
Earl of Dudley, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
Mr. Wyndham, Chief Secretary, were determined 
to take advantage of the family connection between 
the Earl of Dudley and the Earl of Erne, for the 
purpose of getting the Orange Society to sanction 
the endowment of a University under the control of 
the Roman Catholic priests. I doubt if the supreme 
audacity of the priests' newspapers, in coining this 
ineffable theory, had e^er before been equalled, 
even in Roman Catholic Ireland, which is, in many 
respects, the home of political lunacy. 

Such a hope may have existed in the minds of 
Mr. Wyndham and Sir fiorace Plunkett. I say 
“ niay have existed," for neither of •thbse gentle- 
men openly enunciated it. It may have existed iiT 
the mind of Sir Antony M'Donnell, the Under- 
secretary. But its presumptuousness, its assump- 
tion of idiotcy on the part of the Irish Protestants, 
shows how small is the amount of common sense 
with which the professors of priestcraft are endowed 
despite all their pretensions. I am quite satisfied 
that Lord Eir,ne, as titular leader of the Orange 
Society, was never at any time disposed to take patt 
in such a plot. I believe him to be one of the .most 
honourable and straightforward of men, arici if the 
rank and file of ‘the Orangemen at all resemble him> 
the Orange Society ought to be a power for gpod in 
the community. . 
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The result of an individual's action in such a 
connection cannot be accurately appraised. I do 
not attempt to appraise my own. But it is an 
undoubted fact that the promoters of this con- 
ference, for the granting of a Roman Catholic 
University satisfactory to the priests, failed igno- 
miniously in their object, although they pleaded the 
precedents of two recent conferences on the licen- 
sing question and the land question. And, though 
they received the unstinted support of many news- 
papers, they failed to get any group of public men 
in the country, possessed of a shred of reputation, 
to come together at their behest to plot how best a 
University might be created and endowed for the 
emolument of the Irish priests. Lord Erne's candid 
declaration, followed by my own statement of facts 
at this Newtown Butler meeting, seems to have 
given the proposed conference its coup dc grdcc, and 
it never took place. 

But a second attempt was made soon afterwards 
to perpetiatc ihe meditated injustice with the assis- 
'tance of the Presbyterians, and for that purpose Sir 
Antony M'Donnell visited the Right Hon. Thomas 
Sinclair, a well-known merchant of Belfast, who is 
considered by many to be very influential in the « 
councils of the Presbyterian body. My experience 
of Presbyterians is that they are not people to be 
misled by sentiments of ultra-respect for personages. 
Truth far outweighs with them the pjgusible attrac- 
tfveness of courtly scheming. 

After Sir Antony M'DonneH's visit, Mr. Sinclair, 

I regref to say, was made the indirect medium of 
promulgating in the Press tiiat the Under-Secretary 
intended to force a University scheme on the, 
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Parliament and taxpayers of the United Kingdom 
whether they willed it or not. Sir Antony 
M'Donneirs words were said to have been : '' If 
they don't like it, they must lump it ! " The new 
scheme was a proposal to degrade Trinity College 
by partitioning Dublin University into three col- 
leges, one of which should be located in Belfast, 
the other of which should be an autonomous college 
under priests' management, and the third of which 
should be Trinity College itself. Under this institu- 
tion the graduates of the priests' college were to be 
entitled to the same degrees as the graduates of 
Trinity College or Belfast College. The certificate 
of the governing authorities of the priests' college 
was to be accepted as pntitling the holder to any 
degree in Dublin Univei^sity which that document 
specified. The board of the University was to have 
no power of testing the merits of the holders of 
these priests' certificates. 

When this proposition vyas made public I found 
it hard indeed to suppress my indignation ; but I 
also perceived that its inherent dishonesty woulff 
achieve its own defeat. I wired to the Belfast News- 
Letter as lollows : — "The message conveyed to the 
Right Honourable Thomas Sinclair, D.L., by Sir 
Antony M'Donncll corroborates the view that a 
' settlement ' to placate the priests was cut and dry 
for ratification by a friendly conference. Again let 
me ask Ulster, not to concede to the sacerdotalist 
Under-Secretary whjt Caplin Shawe-Taylor wa% 
first put forward to obtain in an underhand way. 
I hold two letters from a Scotch priest wh*om Sir 
Antony knows \Vell, and which I shall nof hesitate 
to use. The principle at stake remains unaltered, 
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but our view that the recent conference proposal 
emanated from the Government is now confirmed. 
Nobody but the priests wants the University ques- 
tion pressed forward next year. It will be ruin to 
the Conservative party in England at the elections. 
Ulster will not dishonour itself. Every member 
returned for Ulster constituencies had to pledge 
himself against this Catholic University scheme, 
pushed forward by the priests. No new facts have 
arisen except (i) that Captain Shawe-Taylor can- 
vassed Lord Erne and others, under Government 
inspiration, and that his solicitations were rejected ; 
and (2) that Sir Antony M’Donnell has now been 
visiting the Right Honourable Thomas Sinclair, D.L. 
The Under-Secretary is outstepping his well-defined 
province. He must not cPctate to Ireland on this 
question. He is in Dublin Castle as the avowed 
friend and representative of the Catholic bishops, 
and to make room for him Sir David Harrel was 
inexplicably retired. The Under-Secretary is a 
stranger here, and we must show him that Ireland 
hynot Hindustan/' 

This telegram was published with great promi- 
nence by the Ncws-Lclter^ and I have not since 
heard of Sir Antony M'Donnell in connection with 
the priest-ipanaged university. As I deal with Sir 
Antony M' Donnell in a later chapter, I shall not 
pursue the topic further. The attempt to inveigle 
the Orange Society into a ccnference with the 
prjests ignominiously failed. Amongst those who 
had written to me was Colonel Saunderson, M.P. 
He said'^hat I must entertain a very poor opinion 
of him indeed, if I thought he would be a party to 
any such proceedings, I felt confident, therefore. 
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that official Orangeisra would take no part in the 
underhand negotiations. 

I attached great importance to this point, for the 
following reason : — ^The people of Great Britain do 
not understand this' question of a proposed Irish 
Roman Catholic University or College. They only 
know vaguely that the priests are continually 
clamouring for its establishment. They forget that 
the priests are beggars by profession, and that, if 
•they were not clamouring for that, they would be 
demanding some other concession. The people of 
Great Britain also know that there is a Protestant 
body-politic in Ireland which, to their mind, is 
mainly represented by Colonel Saunderson, Lord 
Erne, and the other leaders of thought in Ulster. 
If the British people, tl^ercfore, had beheld Colonel 
Saunderson and Lord Erne sitting down at that 
juncture at a round table with a pair of Roman 
Catholic bishops, discussing the terms on which 
the control of University education for Roman 
Catholics in Ireland should be vested ii? the priests, 
they would have rushed to the conclusion that the 
question was settled, and any proposal, however 
essentially bad, which should have been brought 
in by the Government would have been assuredly 
passed by consent in the House of Cominons. 

It will never be possible now to pass any propo- 
sition for a Roman Catholic University or College 
through Parliament by consent, because public 
opinion in England has been awakened on }he 
subject. I devoted' my lecture in Liverpool, as the 
reader knows, to pointing out how Nonconformists 
were in reality undermining their own position in 
England by supporting the Irish priests. 1 aroused 
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the Protestant Electoral Federations in England and 
put them on their guard against all parliamentary 
candidates, whether Government or Opposition, 
who supported, or refused to condemn, this most 
evil of the many pernicious panaceas propounded 
regarding Ireland. The proposal to establish a 
Roman Catholic University in Ireland at the public 
expense is now rescued from the dangerous position 
it occupied for the past five or six years, for it can 
no longer be regarded as a question involving no 
principles, or as a mere subject of compromise and 
'conference. 

On the 6th of November, 1903, I stayed at the 
rectory with Mr. Parkinson-Cumine, and there met 
the Earl of Erne before we proceeded to the hall. 
If I say that I at once liked Lord Erne and felt 
perfectly sure of his integrity, I hope I shall not be 
deemed to have taken a liberty. It is not of every 
man one meets that one can make that statement. 
I felt confident that I was dealing with a perfectly 
honourable man. When we arrived at the hall I 
found a full house, consisting mostly of farmers 
from the surrounding districts, with a sprinkling of 
shopkeepers from the neighbouring town of Clones. 
It was Very pleasant and, in many respects, surprising 
to a Southern Roman Catholic to find a nobleman 
of Lord Erne's position in close and friendly rela- 
tionship with his fellow-countrymen of the farming 
and trading classes. There were a number of 
p^sons at the meeting, but their dress and manners 
can scarcely be described as parsonical. They were 
rough, healthy-looking men, more like yeomen than 
priests. One of them shook hands with Lord Erne 
with as much freedom as if he were one of themselves. 
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I am glad to see you well, Lord Airne,'' was the 
exclamation to be heard on every side, w^hile horny 
hands were thrust forward to shake the hand of the 
lord of the soil. This friendship between all classes 
supplies the student of Irish sociology with another 
of the many reasons which contribute to the pros- 
perity of Ulster. As there was neither flattery nor 
slavishness on the one side, neither was there con- 
descension or pomposity on the other. I underwent 
a considerable amount of handshaking also, both 
before and after my address. My speech on this 
occasion was listened to with that strained attention 
which I have before described as being characteristic 
of North of Ireland audiences. 

The Earl of Erne paid me a handsome and 
altogether unmerited tribute for the public service 
which he was kind enough to say I had done to the 
cause of liberty in Ireland ; and he went on to give 
a straightforward explanation of his own position 
in regard to the proposed sectarian Catholic Univer- 
sity. I think it right to slate here, in my opinion, 
that Lord Erne did Ireland a great public service 
on that occasion by openly dissociating himself 
from the plot which was then undoubtedly afoot 
to establish a retrograde and baneful institution in 
this country at the public expense. I directed my 
attention to proving how dishonest would be the 
conduct of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Wyndham if they 
endowed the sacerdotal University, either openly or 
covertly. I proved, as the reader will see from, a 
perusal of my address, thai it would be a political 
fraud to endow such an institution undeai existing 
circumstances.* {Sec Note at end of chapter} 

I began by stating that I had given myself the 
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pleasure of coming to Newtown Butler that night 
''to mark my respectful appreciation of the Earl of 
Erne's recent public action in declining to identify 
himself with a certain insidious attempt to secure 
the endowment of a priest-governed University for 
Roman Catholics in Ireland at the public expense. 

I know (I went on to say) that the overgrown 
priesthood of Ireland, in want of more funds, have 
been praying most fervently for complete autocracy 
in Irish Roman Catholic education. The achieve- 
ment of that end would be the consummation of their 
desires, and they have been hoping to obtain it next 
year with the co-operation of Irish Orangemen. 

I cannot tell you what were the foundations 
upon which that presumptuous hope was based. 
But, knowing the priests is I do, I am convinced 
mat there are no means to which the sacerdotal 
society would not stoop, no quarter of the earth 
from which they would refuse assistance, in order 
to secure the fresh pecuniary endowment involved 
in the creation of a new University or College 
iVi which all real executive power and patronage, 
teaching as well as managerial, would be vested in 
themselves. 

Rarely has the political world seen such a spec-, 
tacle. In-order to realise the situation you must 
reverse the condition of things, and endeavour to 
imagine the Orangemen of Ireland soliciting aid 
from the priests for the advancemef;?t of the Pro- 
testant cause by the est iblishqient of a University 
in which the only studies to be pursued should 
be the'*Uospel of Christ and the history of the 
Revolutidns of 1647 1668. 

We beheld the priests on their knees before the 

17 
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Orangemen ; but not for a moment was I in doubt 
as to the result. The Orange Society has proved, 
through its Imperial Grand Master, that it is imbued 
with the same principles and convictions as of old. 

There are few men, nowadays, apparently, who 
possess any 'fixed principles, and shoals of philo- 
sophic doubters are to be seen skimming through 
the shallow political waters on all sides. Philo- 
sophic doubt seems to be in fashion, not only on 
this, the priest-governed University question, but 
on almost every other public topic that can be 
mentioned, from protection to vaccination.* 

It is, therefore, something to be thankful for that 
the bacillus of philosophic doubt has not yet 
infected the Orange Society. It will be a bad day 
for Ireland when Orangemen take to the devious 
ways of philosophic doubt. The constitution, hir-r 
tory, and objects of Orangeism all prove that a 
rough, dogged adherence to principle is its main 
characteristic. Long may the heirloom, handed 
down to us from heroic days, be pfeserved to 
Ireland 1 May it never founder in the mudcjy 
backwater of philosophic doubt 1 For what nobler 
object could a body of citizens set before them- 
selves — whether they constitute a Papal Society in 
Rome or an Orange Society in Ulster— than the 
maintenance and preservation of civil and religious 
liberty ? 

“When Treasor bared her bloody arm, and maddened 
round the land, ^ ^ 

For king and laws and order fair we <|rew the -r^y 
brand ; ^ 

' * Mr. A. J. Balfdur is the author of “ A Defeat^ of Philo- 
sophic Doubt.” 
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Our gathering spell was William’s name— our word was 
‘ Do or Dio ! ’ 

And still we put our trust in God, and kept our powder 
dry.” 

In what clime or in what age can it be recorded 
of the sacerdotal society, as we know it, that its 
members ever stood up for civil and religious 
liberty ? Woqld that it could be written of them 
that they ever played a straight game, or were ready 
for a straight fight I True to their history, they are 
n»w playing a tortuous game and fighting a crooked 
fight in Ireland for a priest-governed University. 
And if it be granted to them, it will be an act of 
political fraud for which the recent political annals 
of this country afford no parallel. 

What is a political fraud ? A political fraud is 

deception knowingly and deliberately practised by 
a constitutional Government upon the electorate 
which returned it to power. That is the position 
which confronts us at this moment in Ireland. 
That is the aspect of the priest-governed Uni- 
yfrsity (Question with which I shall deal especially 
to-night. • 

The Government of the United Kingdom is, 
perhaps, the most important trust which can be 
bestowed upon a body of men. If honour and 
integrity be essential in an ordinary trustee, those 
virtues are infinitely mere essential in the Cabinet 
Ministers 6f the United Kingdom, because they are 
the holders of what is, perhaps, the* highest exist- 
ing trust on (;arth. If calculated deceit and political 
dishonour were to be clearly associated with the 
name and conduct of the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, then good-bye to British 
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supremacy ; for good faith is the foundation on 
which British prosperity rests. 

Let us now examine how the endowment of this 
priest-governed University for the sectarian educa- 
tion of Roman Catholics in Ireland, if it should take 
place, will be a political fraud involving the dis- 
honour of the Prime Minister and Government of 
the United Kingdom. 

For the past month or two our Government has 
been undergoing a reconstruction. It is no longer 
,the Government under which the United Kingdom 
was managed since the year 1895. .The death of 
Lord Salisbury, the resignation of Mr. Chamberlain, 
Mr. Ritchie, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach,and the Duke 
of Devonshire — in fact, 6f most of the statesmen of 
repute connected with it — has almost completely 
altered the personnel of the Government. But the 
Unionist Party is still in power, bound by all the 
pledges on the faith of which it was entrusted with 
office in 1886, in 1895, ancj in 1900. 

There has been no general election^ rfo new man- 
date from the country, but we have had mafty 
important re-elections of members of the Govern- 
ment, newly-appointed Cabinet Ministers and others, 
which gave the reconstructed Government an ample 
opportunity of declaring its views on the question 
of endowing a sectarian University or College for 
the pecuniary refreshment of the priests. Mr. 
Arnold-Forstar, for instance, had to seek re-election 
in Belfast, and he, is one* of the most impc.’jtsnt 
members of the Cabinet, holding, as' he does, the 
responsible office of Secretary of State for War. 
The Marquis of Hamilton also had to seek re- 
election at Derry, and though a young m:m anA 
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only appointed to a subordinate post, he is, never- 
theless, the bearer of an honoured name in Ireland, 
a young nobleman predestined, I hope, to a long 
career of usefulness. 

Those two members of the Government, as you 
know, have just secured re-election. What has 
been their attitude towards this proposed priest- 
governed University into which lay Roman Catholics 
are to be whipped, for the aggrandisement of the 
oyergrown priesthood ? The Secretary of State for 
War had to re-enunciate openly his disapproval of 
the proposed sectarian University or College, and 
on the faith of that reiterated pledge he was re- 
elected by the votes of the extreme Protestant party 
in Belfast, by whom a priest-governed University is 
rightly held to be as a thing accursed. 

If, therefore, Mr. Arnold-Forster, as a Cabinet 
Minister, is a party next session to the introduction 
of a Bill for the establishment of this sectarian, 
priest-governed Univers’ty or College, will he not 
be braniled before the world as a dishonest man 
—a man who is no^ lit to be a member of a 
reputable club ; a man not fit to be trusted in any 
commercial transaction ; a man not fit to receive 
a certificate from the court of political bankruptcy ? 
I do not suggest that Mr. Arnold-Forster intends to 
be a party to endowing this sectarian, priest-governed 
University. That would be, in fact, to impute a 
crime to a responsible statesman whehas made and 
r^At^de such pledges. 1 do not even insinuate that 
such a capacity for falsehood exists in him or any 
other member of the Government. I am bound to 
believe Mr. Arnold-Forster to be an honourable man 
until the contrary is proved. Every man does not 
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cease to be a gentleman when he becomes a 
politician. 

Next let us take the case of the young Marquis 
of Hamilton. You all remember that on the day 
before his re-election for Derry the Marquis made 
one of the strongest speeches ever printed against 
this proposed sectarian, priest-governed University 
or College — it does not matter which name you call 
it by. Is it likely now that he will blight his open- 
ing career and brand himself as a political liar by 
remaining connected with the Government if, in the 
face of such a declaration from himself when seek- 
ing re-election, it introduces a Bill for the establish- 
ment and endowment of the very thing which he 
condemned ? I rely upgn the credit of the Ulster 
nobility, and I do believe that the Marquis 
Hamilton will not so demean himself.' 

Then again, let us take the case of Mr. William 
Moore, M.P. for Antrim. Mr. Moore went to 
Derry to assist in securing the re-eleqtion of the 
Marquis of Hamilton, and he also expresseH, in t^e 
most unequivocal terms, his' condemnation of this 
sectarian, priest-governed University or College for 
Roman Catholics. Now Mr. Moore occupies the 
position of Parliamentary Private Secretary to a 
Cabinet Minister, namely, to Mr. Wyndham, the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland.* If Mr. Wyndham be, 
as the priests aUege he is, a thorough-going advocate 
for a sectarian University or College dominated by 
priests,, an institution in wfcich priest^i' sciend6,^lin4 
priests' history, and priests' religion, and priests' 
philosophy wilt alone be taught, why did he allow 

* Mr. Moore resigned his post shortly after the re«s|ssembling 
of Parliament in February, 1904. 
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his Private Secretary to go down to Derry and win 
an election by denouncing that very University as 
an abomination and a monstrosity ? 

If Mr. Wyndham, as the priests allege, advocates 
the endowment of. a priest-governed University or 
College for the perpetuation of discontent, false- 
hood, and sectarian bitterness in Irpland, then Mr. 
Wyndham should immediately have dissociated 
himself from Mr. Moore. But I do not hear that 
ftjr. Wyndham has done any such thing. I cannot 
believe that Mr. Wyndham would be capable of 
allowing Mr. Moore and the young Marquis of 
Hamilton to pledge themselves thus, if, while they 
were committing themselves, he had been secretly 
determined to do the thing which those two able 
young colleagues of his s J unreservedly condemned. 
"1 believe, ^o put it on no higher grounds, that Mr. 
Wyndham is too solicitous for his reputation to be 
a party to such fraudulent misrepresentation as that 
would amount to. 

Haviijg 'su far considered the position from the 
focal point of view of recent ministerial pledges in 
Ireland, let us now examine the question as it affects 
Conservative headquarters in England. Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, the Prime Minister, is said by the priests,# 
the Freemtin^s Journal^ and the other priests' news- 
papers, to be in favour of conceding the sacerdotal 
claims in full. It cannot be denied that Mr. Balfour 
was in favour of a pi iest-goyerned' University five 
yc0fS» ago, in 1898, wh m he ijidited a well-remem- 
bered letter^ But much has happened irf Ireland 
since i%^8. 

I am always loth to refer to personal matters, 
but sometimes it cannot be avoided. There are few 
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men who receive more daily temptations to think 
over-well of themselves than I do. I hope I resist 
those snares. At all events I try to resist them. It 
can scarcely be said, however, that I am egotistic 
when I state that, amongst several important facts 
which have occurred since that date in Ireland, two 
have been the publication of Five Years in Ireland 
and Priests and People in Ireland ; another has been 
the publication of Mr. O^Donnell's book, The Ruin 
of Education; and, last but not least, the publication 
of Dr. Starkie's address to the British Association 
at Belfast censuring the sacerdotal managers of 
the National Schools. Now, if nothing else had 
occurred but the publication of my two books, 
they alone were sufficient to change the aspect of 
the religious situation in Ireland for a British states- 
man. Their immense sale, at a comparatively higiT 
price, proves the truth which is in thetn, and no 
sane minister of any British political party can 
proceed to pass religious legislation ^ for Ireland 
now without takipg into account the, vast body of 
fact contained within the covers of those two booky. 
If he does so he will be struggling against the tide 
of thought which is* rising fast in Great Britain. 

Previous to the appearance of Five Years in 
Ireland^ in March; 1901, there were no such facts 
available for the British statesman about tc^onact 
religious legislation for Ireland. Prior to that date 
all the facts, as^ well as all the fiction, prepared 
for the statesman's e^e wei;e edited by the priegjs 
and their lay dependants, Protestant as well as 
Roman Catholic. No voice was to , be htard in 
opposition to the priests' pretensions frorft within 
* Sec Mr. Wyndham’s statement in Chapter XII. 
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the Catholic ranks. Therefore, in the case of a 
well-meaning man, a North Britisher by birth, like 
Mr. Balfour, however predisposed he may have 
been towards a priest-governed Roman Catholic 
University in 1898, I say that it is just possible 
that he may not be so eager to-day to attempt 
new legislation of a quasi-religious character in 
the priests' interest in Ireland. He may not be 
quite so smitten by the blandishments of the 
priests in 1903 as he was in 1898. 

l^obody wants an increase of sectarianism in 
education in Ireland, except the priests and their 
self-seeking followers who fear the truth as much 
as beetles fear the light. Trinity College is good 
enough for any one. Trinity College is as free as 
air. May those who rule its destinies not lose 
courage now ! The Queen's Colleges are equally 
free. A yoiing man may pass through those Col- 
leges and retain his individual religion — ^whether he 
be Roman Catholic, Mussulman, Evangelical Pro- 
testant, HigVf Church ' Protestant, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Congregationalist, Baptist, Friend, or 
Plymouth Brother — J!nd when he emerges from 
their portals he may find himself confirmed in all 
those qualities which make up good citizenship. I 
myself w^^ more devoted to Roman Catholic 
obseKairces when I left Trinity than I was before 
I entered it. If I have a quarrel with the priests 
to-day, ii is from experience gained since I became 
a igan, a householder, a wage-earner and a tax- 
payer-— not from any bias that I absorbed. against 
them at^chool, or college, or university. 

But let* us return to the ijlement of fraud which 
would taint the passing of any Act for the establish- 
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merit of a priest-governed University or College 
next session, still considering the question from the 
Prime Minister’s point of view. Let us suppose 
that Mr. Balfour is still in favour of this priest- 
governed Roman Catholic University. Can you 
not see that, having regard tc* the action of Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, the Marquis of Hamilton, and Mr. 
William Moore, M.P., Mr. Balfour would be the 
greatest culprit of all, would be the principal in 
the first degree in this act of fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation if a University Bill were to be introduced 
by the Government in 1904 ? 

Let us follow closely the connection between the 
principal and the accomplices. The Prime Minister, 
who is responsible for all his colleagues, sends two 
of them to Ireland for te-election — one a Cabinet 
Minister, the other a subordinate minister; both 
having been selected by himself for promotion 
because of their principles. The private secretary 
of another Cabinet Minister, who is, in an especial 
degree, the protege of the Premier, fs 'deputed to 
assist in the elections. The Prime Minister knows 
that all three men — Cabinet Minister, subordinate 
minister, and private secretary — pledge themselves 
not only to vote against any description of sec- 
tarian University or College, or part of a University, 
or part of a College, for Roman Catholics hi'^ireland, 
but they go out of their way to denounce the 
project as reac^.onary and pernicious. 

Having been re-chected*on the faith of these 
denunciations, the Prime Minister * takes those 
colleagues to his bosom, accepts all the advantages 
consequent on their triumphant return, an.4 gains 
an accession of strength in his own position as 
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Prime Minister by virtue of the pledges given by 
those friends of his against a priest-governed 
University. 

So far, then, as the priest-demanded, priest- 
governed UnivefVit>v is concerned, it may be truly 
said that Mr. Balfour is Prime Minister of England 
on the faith of the pledges given by Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, the Marquis of Hamilton, and Mr. William 
Moore, against the endowment of such an insti- 
tution. That is the whole relationship of Mr. 
Balfour, as Prime Minister, to the priest-governed 
University for Ireland about which we hear so 
much artificial newspaper gossip just now. 
Officially he has no other locus standi in regard 
to it except that of one pledged to refuse it. 

.At the re-election of ministers in England the 
question did not crop up at all, because the 
English people do not realise or think for a 
moment that the project is in contemplation. But 
wherever and whcnevt;- this priest-governed Uni- 
versity^^uestion arose at elections during the recent 
reconstruction of the .Government, the Government 
pledged itself against it. Mr. Balfour and the entire 
Government are bound by the action of Mr. Arnold- 
Forster and the Marquis of Hamilton and Mr., 
Willji^ Moore in this particular matter. 

" Now^ if, it would be political fraud on the part 
of Mr. Arnold-Forster, the Marquis of Hamilton, 
and Mr. Moore, who are onljr jurior members of 
thc*^Qyerninent, to endow a priest-governed Uni- 
versjty jinder those circumstances, is it not evident 
that it wguld be tenfold a greater misdemeanour on 
the part of the Prime Minister, who must bear all 
the responsibility, for he gains^all the profit from 
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the pledges given by his colleagues against the 
priest-governed University ? If Mr. William Moore 
would be once a criminal under such circum- 
stances, and if the Marquis of Hamilton would be 
twice a criminal, and Mr. Arnold Forster three 
times a criminal, and Mr. Wyfidham four times a 
criminal, would not Mr. Balfour, the Prime 
Minister, be forty times a criminal in such a 
political fraud ? Would he not be guilty before the 
public as the deviser of the misrepresentation, the 
gainer by the fraud, the deceiver of the electorate, 
the man to be punished and despised beyond all the 
others ? 

That is a chain of reasoning upon facts within 
the knowledge of you ail, and I defy any one to 
upset the logic of that statement, whether he be a 
Catholic, like myself; an Agnostic, like Mr. JoRn 
Morley ; a High Churchman, like the Hon. Mr. 
Lyttleton ; a philosophic doubter, like the Prime 
Minister ; or an out-and-out Protestant, like Mr. 
Sloan, M.P., who assisted in the r«turn.^of Mr. 
Arnold-Forster. My statement is founded upOn 
fact ; and I have not forced' my facts to arrive at 
my conclusion. 

I challenge Mr. Balfour to deny, under the 
circumstances to which I have now called public 
attention, that the endowment of a pries^jga-SiiTned 
University, or a sectarian University oi 'College, of 
any kind in Ireland during next session of Parlia- 
ment, will be a political fraq^l of the first magnj^ude 
— a deception knowingly and deliberately practised 
by a constitutional government upon the etbetorate 
which returned it to power. \ , 

I go further, and 1 challenge him or Mr. Wynd- 
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ham to search the annals of recent American 
politics even, and I defy them to adduce an instance 
of similar sharp practice. I do not think even 
the Bosses of Tammany Hall would perpetrate 
^uch a political fraud ; not because of any inherent 
tenderness of consciimce, but because they have too 
much respect for the intelligence of the electorate 
of America. 

If this political fraud be now perpetrated in the 
United Kingdom, then assuredly Mr. Balfour must 
have an extremely low opinion of the intelligence of 
the British electorate. But, if they do commit the 
fraud, I am equally assured that they will find to 
their cost that their contemptuous estimate of the 
intelligence of the British electorate will prove to 
be a false one. 

Has not every member of Parliament recently 
elected in Ulster, whatever side he happened to 
belong to, had to pledge himself against the perpe- 
tration of this priests' job ? Irishmen arc not fools, 
as +he Povvers That Be would seem to think. Scotch- 
men*, are not without polftical acumen. Even 
Englishmen possess • some penetration in these 
matters. I recently addressed Jarge audiences of 
Englishmen at Liverpool, Bootle, and Birkenhead. 

I directed ,the main force of my addresses against * 
this *^:* 9 st-dominated University, and I learned 
from the tapturous applause with which my re- 
marks were received that the English people, if they 
know it, will have nothing to 00 with it. I further- 
more learned that the English people wer.e under 
the imifression that the project was dead. I did my 
part in rftusing them to a c onsciousness that it was 
not dead but only sleeping. They are now alive to 
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the importance of opposition ; every newspaper in 
England is on the alert, and the political fraud 
cannot be perpetrated in secret, or by consent, as 
the promoters hoped it might have been. 

I shall not discuss any other aspect of the priest- 
governed University proposal t&-night. I regard all 
the different plans put forwa'.d for its so-called 
" solution " as so many snares. My position is that 
if there be a difficulty to be solved, a knot to be 
untied, the present Cabinet has no responsibility in 
the matter. If there be a difficulty it is a priest- 
manufactured one, and the "solution" of it rests 
with the priests and the Roman Catholic laity; if 
there be a tangle in the educational affairs of Irish 
Roman Catholics, the tangle is of the priests' making, 
and let the theocracy unravel it voluntarily before 
they are forced to do so by the laity. The priests 
have nearly reached the end of their tether. We, 
the Catholic laity, do not want scholastic philosophy 
and mediaeval history either from Maynooth or 
from Trinity College. 

There has been too much interference tjie 
British Government in the religious affairs of Irish 
Catholics. They ^re acting ultra vires when they 
intrude themselves thus between the priests and the 
laity. I call upon them not to throw their weight 
into the priests' arm of the scale at this j ^ pture. 
I remind them of Mr. Gerald Balfour's^^jCTos in the 
House of Commons on July 15, 1898 : — "The objec- 
tion to the exclusion ai the clergy (from the County 
and District Councils^ comef> not from the laityf' said 
Mr. Balfour, " but from the Irish Roman Catholic 
hierarchy." And he added : " The decimation of 
the hierarchy and public opinion in Irdhhd 
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different matters." They are different matters on 
this University question also. Has Mr. Balfour 
noted the attitude of the Catholic laity in regard 
to this project which, it is alleged, is entirely in- 
tended for the laity's good ? Did Mr. Balfour 
observe the recent contest in South Meath ? Did 
he not see how Mr. J ohn Howard Parnell, exploited 
by The Independent, a newspaper worked by Anti- 
Parnellites, fought the election under the sacer- 
dotal banner and made this priest-governed Uni- 
versity the main plank in his platform ? Did he not 
observe, on the other hand, that Mr. John Redmond 
absolutely refused to make this University question 
a plank in Mr. Sheehy’s platform and treated the 
priest-inspired clamour about it with contemptuous 
silence ? Yet did we not all behold the non- 
Unjversity candidate returned in triumph over the 
University candidate by a majority of two to one ? 

Again, did Mr^ Balfour notice that a meeting of 
Catholic graduates and undergraduates was sum- 
moned to discuss this j.ricst-governed University 
prqp9^1«at 'the Gresham Hotel, Dublin, on last 
Saturday, and that it bi;oke up without announcing 
any practical decision ? Why was that ? Why 
was the Press excluded ? 

Iff^ Mr. Balfour commits this political fraud at 
the b^est 6f the priests he will regret it, as every 
man^wSS' ^'er tried to serve the papist priests in- 
variably had dIuse to rue his connection with them. 
I do not suggest tliat he will commit the sin. But 
if he w so bewitched ao to jlVoceed to carry the 
fraud, he^ will ‘adopt one or. other of two cdurses: 
either he yill move openly by a Bill in Parliament, 
and, if he does so, he will at least act like a man 
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determined to root himself in his own dishonour, 
and his fall will be an open one. Or, on the other 
hand, he will proceed to endow this priests' 
university with the unallocated sum of money pro- 
vided under the Irish Development Act of 1903. If 
he takes the second course, he will proceed like a 
Jesuit, and it will be seen that 'Ills sojourn amongst 
the priests has corrupted him, to such an extent, that 
the best wish his friends could then give him would 
be that] he may spend the approaching evening of 
his life in a Jesuit monastery, composing a repertory 
of philosophic quibbles for the Order. 

That would be a fitting close to the career of the 
British statesman who had supplied the keystone 
of the arch upon which the structure of sacerdotal 
supremacy in Ireland is being built up. 

But you, men of Fermanagh, will not.^oin 
hands with Mr. Balfour if he should undertake 
this sacerdotal enterprise. Though you are not all 
Orangemen, your position towards the Roman 
Catholic priesthood and ^aity may ^e^described in 
the words of one of the laws and ordinantefi*':£ethe 
Orange Society. You will* '' resist by all lawful 
means the ascendancy of the Church" of the 
Roman priests, '^its encroachments and the exten- 
sion of its power, ever abstaining from all un- 
charitable words, actions, and sentimenJsi«A^wards 
your Roman Catholic brethren " — of I am one. 

You differentiate between the priests and the 
people. You tnow^ in the words of the late Dean 
Farrar^ that ''in ifiany a^es the priests oJ every 
variety of religion have tried to suppress inquiry 
by authority. • They have claimed to be the sole 
authorised repositories of divine influenc^ tlie sole 
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authorised interpreters of God's will, the sole 
dispensers of His grace. Whenever their views — 
often emphasised by free resort to torture and the 
stake — ^have acquired a tyrannous dominance, the 
religion of the mukitude has usually sunk into a 
mechanical fetish-worship which, relying for sal- 
vation on' "'butwarcf observances, has admitted of 
the widest possible divorce between religion and 
morality." • 

That is the state of things to which we are 
drifting in Ireland. Save us from that fate, in, so 
far as in you lies, by helping to defeat this latest 
priests' plot to rivet the chains of sacerdotalism on 
the limbs of the Catholic laity of Ireland ! / 

/ 

In explanation of my sefcrence to M/. Arnold- 
Fcffster let me explain that early in October, during 
the progress of the contest in West Belfast, when 
Mr. Forster had to seek re-election on receiving a 
Cabinet appointment, I had written to my friend 
Captain Crawforti, honorary secretary and 

leailiiis Spirit of Mr. F'orster*s Section committee. 
In that letter I , stateef that I yias prepared to put 


myself in nomination againg^ Mr. Forster, if that 
gentleman did not give sa^factory guarantees of 
his opposiijon to any propel to endow a Roman 
Cathaliq^Jniversity. I ^llsidered that' the re- 
dection cj^^abinet Mj®ter was an opportunity 
not to be missed. • 

I dso enclosed to ^^P tain * Crawford a letter 
addre^e!?^. directly Borster, asking that 

gentleman f<^ an ex^K declaration on the ques- 
tion. the letaflpddvessed tb Mr. Arnold-? 

and it^ apj^ared 
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in that journal on the next day. Mr. Forster’s 
election committee at once summoned a special 
meeting, the result of which was 'that Captain 
Crawford came down that day to see me in Dublin 
and there and then gave me positive, assurances — 
(i) That Mr. Forster was against granting aCatholic 
University ; and (2) that every member of his elec- 
tion committee was opposed to it. 

Accepting my friend’s statements, I immediately 
wrote*out for him a letter, for publication in the 
press, stating — (i) That I was satisfied with Mr. 
Forster’s opposition to any and all of the sectarian 
University schemes then before the public ; (2) that ^ 
I was also convinced of the genuineness of the ' 
opposition of Mr. Forster’s entire election com- 
mittee to, the same projects; and (3) that, as Mr. 
Forster was ill, I did not desire my letter forwarded 
to that gentleman. 

I considered it a great point to have obtained 
that declaration from a Cabinet Minister who might 
otherwise have been elected unopposed and un- 
pledged on so vital "a question. My lett5st;/..was 
published in the p'^ess and received widespread' 
publicity all over fhe NLJnited Kingdom. 


Note (p. 240). — ^The Earl \ of Erne’s word^wera. thus * 
reported in the Daily Er/imsVDublin) : "TOiS^new Mr, ( 
McCarthy through his books, anq recogniser^ hitn a fearless . ; 
and uncompromisng advocate oAthe truth. Tfiey welcomed:^ V 
him there that night aS; one who\ bad not h(»itated to faed,;: 
obloquy and abuse in th’e cause of (right ahd jiustice, &d they 'V 
hailed him as a 'powerful ally in\the foiibCsQj^ii^ stru^e , 
against priestly intolerance and clen^'.al dbmina^l^ni.^ 



CHAPTER X 

PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC, IN IRELAND 

M y next lecture was delivered on the nth* of 
January, 1904, at Lisburn, in fulfilment of 
the engagement postponed from February, 1903, 
in consequence of the contested election. Lisburn 
is a peculiar town, or city, as the inhabitants prefer 
to call it. In some respccti^ it is an old-world place. 
Repossesses a certain style or grandeur of its own 
which is not to be found in any other town in the 
North of Ireland, a distinction largely due to the 
liberality of the late Sir Richard Wallace, the 
famgus virtuoso and illegitimate son of that well- 
renv'3pJ(jeted Marquis of Hertford, who is said to 
hayf^j been the original* of Thackeray's Marquis of 
Steyne. * * 

Sir Richard Wallace was the lord^f the soil on 
which Lisburn stands. He presented the town 
with ^ magnificent park which greatly adds to its 
dignity ; als^^with a court-house, a town-hall, and 
market buildirtg. He used to live principally in 
Paris ; and he rarely, if ever, .came to Lisburn. 
But built a residence for himself in the^ town 
at which •he m put up on the o'ceasion of his 
%ing'visi;tei^vlt is called tlie Castle, and, strange 
to say, in the heart of the town on the 
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side of one of the streets, after the manner of 
great town-houses in London. Indeed, Sir Richard 
Wallace's castle reminds one of Devonshire House 
or the Baroness Burdett-Coutts’ residence in Picca- 
dilly, and of many other detached mansions in 
the West-end. / 

Lisburn is a manufacturing' town in which up- 
wards of five thousand people find employment 
in the linen mills. It is also a cathedral town. It 
is full of religion ; but its religious life is of a 
somnolent character as compared with the uncom- 
promising zeal of Northern towns Ijke Ballymena, 
Bangor, Omagh, or Banbridge. The Church of 
Ireland is the dominant religious force in the town ; 
but the death of Sir Richard Wallace and the dis- 
persal of his property has considerably lessened the 
predominance of the late Established Church. .• 

At the date of my visit to Lisburn, the “ Catholic 
Association ” was being widely discussed, not alone 
in the newspapers but in the homes of the people, 
and especially at the fir&ides of tl;e ,Prptestants. 
The priests' newspapers were engaged in*tfc«.T^is- 
semination of erroneous acccAmts of the persecution 
of Catholics by Pnotestants in Ireland in the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries^ by way , 
of self-justification, and as an explanation of the 
backward condition of tlie Irish CathoUps af ttie 
present day. Therefore I determinej^o deliver a 
historical lecture in Lisburn. The^reparatioiiiuQ;^; 
it requiced serious consideration, as it '^as my fir^t ^ 
public .venture intJ the much-abused . dpnfaih 
Irish history. I knew that I should hay<^.tp>adv^^n ; 
an altogether startling view of p6§l|sRikp^^iwhi 
politics in Ireland ; but 1 was .conscio ^^^jt^ b^i,^ 
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that I took the right view, and that, though that view 
was not generally expressed in public, it was repre- 
sentative of the soundest judgment of the sanest 
students of history. Most of the writers on Irish 
history seem to have acted the role of time-servers 
with an eye to the easement of political tension 
rather than to have been bent upon deducing the 
truth from the intricate mass of miscellaneous facts. 
Having special regard to the operations of the 
Catholic Association ” I gave my lecture the title 
Protestant and Catholic in Ireland.'' 

The priests and their papers have been long 
belauding the late Mr. Lecky for his alleged ex- 
posure of Protestant bigotry and persecution in . 
Ireland in the eighteenth century. I regard Mr, 
Lecky's History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century 
as not only wanting in candour and courage, but 
as flagrantly disloyal to the principles enunciated 
by himself in works written before he got entangled 
in that black morass of priestly deceit and char- 
latanry yhich constitutes so. large a tract in the 
d9maid' of Irish histojry. Mr. Lecky should not 
have become the apologist for the priests, seeing 
that he had already passed the ^following adverse 
judgment on the Roman sacerdotalists : — ‘'When 
we add together all those various forms of suffering 
and *&timate all their aggravations, when we think 
that^the yictiVi;^' of these perse ::utions were usually 
men who Weri hot only entirely guiltless, but who 
proved^ themselves by tkeir very deaths tof be en- 
dowed with most transcendent and* heroic virtues, 
arid when We still further consider that all this was 4 
but patt 0^ vast conspiracy to check the de- 

mind and to destroy that; 
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spirit of impartial and unrestricted enquiry which 
all modern researches prove to be the very first con- 
dition of progress, as of truth ; when we consider 
all these things, it can surely b|p no exaggeration to 
say that the Church of Rome has inflicted a greater 
amount of unmerited suffering than any other re- 
ligion that has ever existed among mankind. To 
complete the picture it is only necessary to add 
that these things were done in the name of the 
Teacher who said: — ^ By this shall all men know 
that ye are My disciples, that ye love one another.' " * 
A crowded assembly, which filled* the largest hall 
at Lisburn, received my address with that strained 
attention characteristic of. North of Ireland audiences, 
but accorded me the loudest possible applause at 
the close of my remarks. I stayed with the Rev. 
R. W. Hamilton, of Second Lisburn, at the 'Fort 
Manse, and while under his hospitable roof I was 
introduced, both before and after the lecture, to 
quite a number of reprecentative Lisburn people, 
including clergymen ^of many religioift dienpgjjna- 
tions. At the conclusion ‘ of my address one of 
those clergymen admitted to me \hat the delivery 
of such a lecture as mine was quite an unpre- 
cedented event in Lisburn. ^^We never give our . 
people any history," he said, whereat the prigsts 
are now giving their flocks false histmy and super- 
stition combined in the booklets /^the CathoUc - 
Truth Society and pther tracts. We must make our 
people up on Irish history^in future."^ « 

I began my lecture by explaining tfjat I 
selected its title, ** Protestant and GatK^iC:^n^^;^^I^ 
land," because there was just tb 
Rationalism in 
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of loose writing and looser speaking about religious 
differences in Ireland. " The time has now come/' 

I went on to declare, when young Irishmen ought 
to master the leading facts of the lamentable re- 
ligious feuds upon which so much of our national 
energy has been dissipated in the past. To obtain 
that knowledge it Is not necessary to make a pro- 
longed study of ancient history. The important 
facts and dates are not difficult 4o acquire, if it were 
possible to find them within the covers of a single 
volume. But there is not, to my knowledge, a brief, 
rational, and truthful history of the relationship of 
Protestant with Catholic in Ireland to be found 
either in pur primary or secondary schools. 

Oiir Celtic sensibilities are supposed to be so 
finely strung that we cannot stand the publication 
of historical truth in popular form if it be deroga- 
tory to the alleged immaculate reputation of our. 
ancestors. Now that is an evil frame of mind, and 
the sooner it passes away the better will it be for 
Ireland. Tliere is nothing to be gained by shirking 
fi uths of history or by cherishing a delusion 
about one's ancestors. Each of us will be a 
stronger and better man for* forming a definite, 
original opinion upon the conduct of our fore'* 

, .fathers,’ provided the conclusion at which we arrive 
Bdlounded upon facts honestly pondered over with 
a sinQe|‘jB to get at the truth. 

Keeping ^pme such object ia view to-night, I 
shaU place, before you^a brief sketch of tlije^^efetion- 
ship Itibsisting between Protestants and .Catholics 
in Ireland, froni the beginning of those feligio^S^ 
distinctibhs ^ the present day. 

-the year 1527, the year , in: whidh'-: 
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Henry VIII. made his first serious move towards 
procuring a divorce from his Spanish wife, Catharine 
of Aragon. King Henry had l^en a boy of eighteen 
years, when, in 1509, he succeeded his father, and, 
in the same year, married Catherine, who was his 
brother’s widow and his senior by five years. 

From 1509 to 1527 (eighteei* years) the young 
King had been under the influence of the priest who 
is commonly knowj^ as Cardinal Wolsey. By that 
priest's advice, as Cavendish* tells us, the young King 
neglected the affairs of State and abandoned himself 
to a life of pleasure. Indeed, Henr-y might have 
lived and died a frivolous wanton if he had not 
encountered Anne Boleyn, maid of honour to Queen 
Catharine — a sturdy young Englishwoman, who 
would not yield to the King’s solicitations on any 
condition except that of marriage. .* 

i. Young Lord Percy, heir to the earldom of 
Northumberland, one of the many lords who were 
servitors in Wolsey’s household, loved Anne Boleyn 
and proposed to marry her. *^The King, having heard 
of Percy’s intention, reejuested Wolsey to brlcrk • 9 S 
the proposed match. The priest, a),wa5re an eager 
panderer to the King, upbraided Lord Percy in the 
presence of the whole household and sent post-haste 
ibto the North Country for the Earl of No^thumber- 
latid to get the assistance of the father in frpstratmg 
the honourable intentions of the son. JiVolsey suc- 
ceeded, as we all know; with results mDst disastrous 
to the psjfi^t, but profitable beyond measure to the 
people of ^England and to the* great cause' of htlmarl 
^ progress all over {he world. ' “ * ’ : 

' Author of a well-known contempQr»y .::.bipgnphy )>I 
. Cardinal Wolsev. 
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It was at this point that the distinction between 
"Protestant" and "Catholic” maybe said to have 
begun in the British Isles. Henry VIII. laboured 
for years in his endeavour to obtain the papal 
sanction to his divorce from Catharine. The ex- 
planation of his failure is written in the European 
politics of the time ‘n letters of Himalayan' size. 
Spain at that time was omnipotent on the continent 
of Europe. The Emperor, Charles V., was Catha- 
rinjs’s nephew. Not alone was he the ruler of 
Austria but also of Spain, Portugal, part of France, 
and the Netherlands, of Northern Italy and the 
Two Sicilies. And, besides all that, he owned the 
principal territories in the East and West Indies, and 
Central and Sditih America with its enormous wealth. 
The Spanish power over Italy at that time is thus 
described by Mr. John Addington Symonds in his 
recent work on the Italian Renaissance. We have 
to deplore the settlement of Italy by Charles V. in 
1530, he says, for the following amongst other 
reai> 5 ns : " Tjtie. sufferings ‘and humiliations inflicted 
on liie talian people ; their ^servitude beneath the 
. most degrading fprms df ecclesiastical and temporal 
tyranny ; the annihilation of thein beautiful Renais- 
sance culture ; the depression of arts, learning, 
science, an^ literature, together with the enfeeble- 
mdh4»of political energy and domestic morality ; the 
loathsonie domination of hypocrites and persecutors 
and informers^ the Jesuitical cripouragemeht of 
every secret vice and every servile superstitiQfsi(> 4 iich 
might emasculate the race and lender it subservient ; 
to authorij^/' The Jesuits, were, as we know, a 
Spanish in^efftibh. The history of Italy during this 
■ period, i^y^r Mr; Symonds, is "a prolonged, a’- 
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solemn, an inexpressibly heartrending tragedy. . . • 

It is the tragic history of the eldest and most beauti- 
ful, the noblest and mostp venerable, the freest and 
most gifted of Europe's daughters, delivered over to 
the devilry that issued from the most incompetent 
and arrogantly stupid of the European sisterhood, 
and to the cruelty, inspired by panic, of an impious 
theocracy.',' Was it likely then, under such circum- 
stances, that the '^impious theocracy" would consent 
to a divorce between the Emperor's aunt and the 
King of England ? 

Mr. Symonds says that ''after the year 1530" 
that is to say, just when King Henry was moving for 
his divorce— "seven Spanish devils Italy." 

Of these I shall only mention two ^ -first, "the devil 
of the Inquisition, with stake and torture-room,^ and 
war declared against the will and soul and heart of 
man" ; second, "the devil of Jesuitry, with its sham 
' learning, shameless lying, and casuistical economy 
of sins." The words "devil of Jesuitry, with its sham 
learning," should be borne in mind* by all'of^you 
who want' to understand this question. Whenever 
you hear the priests, and particularly the Jesuit 
priests, pretending to advocate the spread of educq,-' 
tion, remember "the devil of Jesuitry, wifh its sham; 
learning," and steel your hearts ando close your 
purses against them. In those days iii Ital;^ Mr. , 

■ Symonds says, "there was not a m^ who ventured^ 
to speak oqt hk thought or write Pthe truto and 
-overUito^'Dead Sea of social putrefaction floated the 
sickening oil of Jesuhical hypocrisy." > ^ : 

Thus stood affairs in lEurope whea^^^'^ 
between Protestant and Catholic.;^^^^ 
jjB^stgnce in 'tl^se 
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or, as Tennyson calls it, "the devildom of Spain," 
was omnipotent in Europe. But England, breaking 
at once with Rome and ^ith Spain, became what is 
called “ Protestant that is to say, she joined with 
the Germanic and Northern peoples of Europe in a 
revival of Christianity and in protest against the 
papist-papan sacriQcing priests who corrupted 
Christianity with^ a ritual of paganism and poly- 
theism. England became Protestant, and Wolsey, 
the Ipswich butcher's son, was destined to be the 
last offerer of bloody sacrifices to God in England 
who should climb to high executive power because 
of his “ multitude of sacrifices.” 

Cathar.'" of Aragon, playing the part of a 
Spanish spy, femained in England from 1527 to 
thp date of her death in 1536. Her daughter Mary 
was brought up in those cruel Spanish practices of 
religion to which she appears to have been prone- 
by nature. Mary was first affianced to the Dauphin 
of France ; next to her imperial cousin, Charles V., 
whose ^encri'hities in Italy, m the cause of religion, 

I liave’ alluded to ; next to the King of France, the 
father of her first betrothed ; and, as you are aware, 
.she finajly married Philip II. rtf Spain, the son of 
Charles V., her second betrothed husband. r 

During Henry VIII.'s rupture with Spain and 
t&?Pope, a rising, fomented by foreign priests, took: 
place in Ireland, but it was suppressed without much 
difficulty.: ktir. Lecky admits tlwi then, f or jthe first 
time„ after the: suppression of fliis insurre«ti6/i, "the 
royal authoi^ty became in any degree a reality oyer; 
the wlicde island." The Irish chiefs, who did nqt;' 
undeitlt^^^f’^^^ Reformation meant, would hay?, 
beeft gl ljdvto get rid of the suzerainty of |;^glai^, . 
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and, when England’s difEculty was pointed out to 
them, they seized it as Ireland’s opportunity. That 
was all they knew or carad. Out in the Atlantic, 
away from communication with Europe, they did 
not understand the principles that were agitating 
the minds of thoughtful men all over the con- 
tinent. » 

Hem-y VIII. died in 1547, and it has been truly 
said that " with the abolition of tlie papal power in 
England and the dissolution of the monasteries 
modern England begins. . . . While the purpose, 
real or ostensible, of Henry had been merely to ' 
marry a young woman and provide for the succes- 
sion, he had effected the greatest revolution which 
England has undergone.” 

The people of England were in favour of the 
Reformation ; and during the reign of Edward VI., 
.which lasted six years and a half — from January, 
1547, to July, 1553 — the complete independence 
of the Church of England from the Italian priests 
was accomplished. • , • 

In 1553 Mary the Spaniard came to the throne, 
and married King Philip of Spain ki the following 
year; and the royal couple set to work to re-estab-j 
lish in England a sacrificing priesthood under the 
Hirection of the Roman organisation and of Spain. 
The sacrificial pyres of the Spanish Inquisition 
set alight in England. Every schoolboy knows that 
Ridley, Latimer, apd Cranmer were iSurned at the 
stake 1556. Bpt few of us realise thej 

number qf common English people who died at theJ 
stake in Mary’s reign. 4 was only on the^Srd 
December last that the Dean of Catiterbihr^Unyelli^! 
a, martyrs’ memorial at Bury St^ 
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to the memory of the following humble folk who 
were all burned in the town during Mary’s reign : — 
James Abbes, a boy ; Roger Bernard, labourer ; 
Adam Foster, husbandmkn ; Robert Lawson, linen 
weaver ; Thomas Parratt ; Martin Hunt ; J. Nor- 
rice ; Thomas Spurdance ; John Cooke, sawyer ; 
Alexander Lane, wheelwright ; Robert Miles, shear- 
man ; James Ashley ; Philip Humfrey ; John and 
Henry David, brothers ; and Ro^er Clarke. 

Mary died in 1558. Elizabeth was proclaimed 
Queen. The Church of England was re-established, 
and Philip and his Jesuits retired to Spain with 
murderous intentions against England in their 
breasts.^ Henceforth Spain is the deadly foe of 
England. during Elizabeth's long reign of 

forty-five years, from 1558-1603, England triumphed 
over all her enemies and became a great nation. 

The Irish remained Roman Catholic ; first, 
because they were out of touch with current 
thought in Europe and did not know ^ what the 
Re'ormation ,was about’> and second, because to 
do»so.^as to be antagonistic to England. “The 
Irish chiefs," says Leoky, “ repeatedly showed great 
indifference to religious distincti(jns." They sympa- 
thised with the Spaniards because they were the 
enemies of England. Twice during Elizabeth'^* 
Spanish filibustering expeditions landed in 
Ireland— -in 1579 at Kerry, to support the rebellion- 
of Desniond and in 1601 at Kinsale, where they 
were joined jby the follower^ ot O'Donne.I! land 
Tyroilfe. 

Tho^r^tyere the days when thd priest-unspired 
bards wei^ adjuring Dark’Rosaleeu, the personifi- '^ 
cation of ^Ireiand, in the following strains ; — 
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**0 my Dark Rosaleen, 

Do not sigh, do not weep ! 

The priests are on the ocean green, 
They march alm?g the deep. 
There’s wine from the royal Pope, 
Upon the ocean green ; 

And Spanish ale shall give you hope, 
My Dark Rosaleen.” 


The wine from Rome and the ale from Spain were 
spirituous metaphors meaning munitions of war for 
the embarrassment of England, after the manner of 
the Kruger pianos. The chiefs of Tyrone and Tyf- 
connell had actually gone to Rome jon a prolonged 
visit to the Pope. Other chiefs went to Spain and 
settled there, where their descendants are still to be 
found amongst the bull-lighting ari^^Jpi'Srticy of that 
most superstitious and cr.uel and priest-sodden of 
European nations. In fine, the Irish chiefs, who 
had been fighting and foraying amongst themselves 
ever since the conquest of Ireland by the Norman 
adventurers in 1172, elected to take their stand with 
^^the devifoom of Spain " and the impious theo- 
cracy” who were working such woe in Italy. « 

At such a moment it r was impossible to 
differentiate between religion and politics. To be 
a drinker of the Pope's wine was to be a drinker® 
cof the Spanish ale, to be a papist was to be a 
Spaniard, and to be a Spaniard was to be^^ 
enemy of England and a follower of ** the devil of 
Jesuitry" ^ ;‘;v^ 

If th^e are Irislim^n who consciemibusly believe 
.that '^le 'barbarous < Irish chiefs anil other* Irish 


leaders, like Desmond, who were jdbiscend^ fro# 
the first Norman settlers,*took the rijihi; si^d'^^^ 
'crucial moment, I am not one of them.'i 'l4 
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chiefs were men incapable of forming a sound 
opinion on the merits of the issue knit between the 
first reformers and the Roman sacrificing priesthood. 
They only knew that EnjUnd was a check on their 
barbarous and bloody feuds, and that Spain and 
the Pope encouraged them in their revolt against 
England. It would be irrational to ask an Irish- 
man, at the opening of the twentieth century, to be 
bound by the inconsiderate action of such men. 
Those who approve of the conduct of the Irish 
chiefs of that day are bound also to approve of the 
Spanish Inquisition, of “the devil of Jesuitry,” and of 
the “impious theocracy" at Rome — three institutions 
which then disgraced the name of Christianity and 
fl.'y(fantl3^f:.<’-d on its disgrace. 

During; the firs^ thirty years of Elizabeth’s reign — 
that is to say, from 1558 to the defeat of the Armada 
in 1588 — England stood confronted by the hostility 
of Spain, which was then a greater power in Europe 
than Napoleon was at the opening of the nineteenth 
century. Is it any wonckjr if the friends ‘of Spain, 
in Iceland were closely watchqd ? Need it surprise 
us to hear that large trapts of lands were taken from 
the pro-Spanish thiefs ; or that the celebration and 
practice of the Spanish religion \^as forbidden ; or 
that Protestants objected to the arrival of those 
pq^Js who' came over “the ocean green”? 

.f|,The Irish chiefs were not strong, or wis^ or 
brave enohgh tb win their independence. But they ■ 
played a game Sf worrying disloyalty, and a^fgood 
deal ofatheir lahd, in cossequegee, was take mj gpm ' 
them and^planfed with English settlers in Elizabeth's: 
reign.^ - ^ 

Those setili^ so planted were the first Irish : 
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Protestants, for the natives did not know the 
meaning of the Reformation. 

The Elizabethan colocations ' were justifiable, 
for England was then fating for her life against 
Spain, and the dispossessed ' chiefs were avowed 
allies of the Spaniards. 

But Elizabeth was not the first sovereign to con- 
fiscate Irish lands. No ; her* elder sister Mary had 
set the example, on a large scale, and without a 
shadow of the justification which Elizabeth had 
for her action. The system of confiscating Irish 
land and planting it with English tenants, according 
to the authorities cited by Bagwell and Lecky, “was 
begun on a large scale in Leinster in the reign of 
Mary, when the immense territop/?!?^Honging to 
the O’Mores, the O’Connors, and the O’Dempseys 
were confiscated, planted \Vith English colonies, 
and converted into two English counties. The 
names of the Queen's County and of the. King's 
County, with their capitals Maryborough and 
Philipstown, are amongst the very few, existing 
memorials of a reign which Englis^mm would 
gladly forget." « 

It was the cruel Spaniard and his wife who 
began the game of confiscation and treachery ift 
Ireland. Queen Mary’s confiscation, says Mr, 
Lecjcy, “is especially famous in Irish naemorietcifer 
the treacherous murder of the Irish chiefs, who are 
said to have been invited with that object to a' 
peaceful conference at Mullaghmas|." 

. ijot recorded that*' any pries|ly ch^pion^ 
ventured upon ‘the “ocean green "-wift /‘^ne from: 
the royal Pope," and “ S{»anish ale )■ 
succour to the relatives of the 
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Philip and Mary’s deputies at Mullaghmast. I can 
realise how quickly the pincers and the rack and 
the stake would have dqne their work amongst the 
Irish chiefs and kerne^as they did their work 
amongst the Aztecs and the Mexicans — if the 
Spaniards and their Pope had become rulers of 
Ireland. 

One of the conditions of the grants of confis- 
cated lands was that none ot the native Irish 
should be admitted amongst the tenantry of the 
new proprietors.” But, in Elizabeth’s reign, all the 
contemporary authorities tell us that this condition 
was as much honoured in the breach as in the 
observance. The new proprietors found it more 
profitabl^^to* the lands to Irish tenants. Mr. 
Lecky sa/s the chief reason was that the Irish 
had always been ^'accustomed to live in wretched 
poverty,” under their own pro-Spanish, pro-papist 
chiefs, and could, therefore, " pay larger rents than 
the English.” Payne tells us, in a contemporary 
tra'^tj that the; new landlords drew "such profit 
from their Irish tenants who ^ave them the fourth 
sheafe of all their corn,*^ and a high price yearly for 
the grass of every beast, " besides^divers other Irish 
atcustomed dues,” that they did not care if they 
never got an English settler for a tenant. 

• ib^ds from the ranks of those Irish tenants<ibat 
the second division of Irish Protestants was consti- 


tuted, for many bf them came tq^juiderstand what 
the Reformatibn was about, owing to their jnier- 
eburse with the, English.® They«quickly discovered . 
that the ppestsiroin over "the ocean green” and the 
for^ingjIrjieK^ quaffed the Pope's wine 
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They found themselves in comparative comfort and 
security under the English landlords, and, if it were 
not for what Lecky descrijt>.cs as the “ vagrant, home- 
less, half-savage population of beggws,” who roved 
the country perpetrating agrarian outrages in the 
interests of the Spaniards and the Pope, the Eliza- 
bethan confiscations would h^ve been an undiluted 
blessing to Ireland. 

Thus the first* encounters of Protestant with 
Catholic in Ireland were to the advantage of tjie 
Catholics. “A new and energetic element was 
introduced into Irish life," says Mr. Lecky ; “English 
law was extended through the island. The judges 
went their regular circuits, and it was fj^iped that 
the resentment produced by recen^^ents would be 
compensated or allayed "by the destruction of that 
clan system which had been the source of much 
disorder, by the abolition of the exactions of the 
Irish chiefs, and by the introduction of skilful hus- 
bandmen, and, therefore, of material prosperity into 
a territory half of which lay absolutely waste, while 
/jjthe ; other half was only cultivated , in tjje rudest 
manner." - * , . 

The plantation* of Ulster, in James I.'s reign— 
which furnished the third contingent of Irish Pr8- 
testants — ^took place as the immediate ponse^iience 
of*®e cowardly flight to Rome of ^tfa? twO| chiuffpf 
Tyrone and Tyrconnell. Are we tp^be asked to tafce 
sides virith those*\wo perfidious, ijg^tty. 
wiiiieg to wound Vet so ^afraid .toj.jib' 

■ able in fiverytbing But the evil art pil|^in^pg: d^^ 
their serfs in the intei^psts of fpre|^^^^j|^b^^pnj;l 
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previously carried out in other countries, the plan- 
tation of Ulster was affected with singular kindness 
to the Irish. “ The assigfhnent of a large part of the 
land to native ownete distinguished it broadly and 
favourably from similar acts in previous times,” says 
Mr. I.ecky. “ This plantation of the natives is made 
by his Majesty rather -like a father than like a lord 
or monarch,” says Sir John Davis. 

But we are not dependent upbn the testimony 
of»writfirs ; for the hundreds of thousands of Catho- 
lics who live and thrive in Ulster to the present day 
are a standing proof of the toleration of English, as 
well as Iri§h Protestants. If the methods of Spain 
had been^^ ’ ll owed in Ulster, Catholics would be as 
scarce in tixat frovipce to-day as Moors are in 
Granada. The Irish must blame, not the Protes- 
tants, but their friendship for the Spaniard and the 
Pope, for whatever hardships they suffered in the" 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 

“Foreign ecclesiastics," says Mr. Lecky, “were 
^fanning flie devotion of the people." The roving 
bands ofohalf-savage beggars kept up a constantly 
state of terror and insecurity, from which nobody 


gained but Spain and Rome. It was war. Our 
forefathers took the wrong side in every sense of 
^he word, and; jyre must not be surprised if they had 
to^3ear the pe^lty. But the penalty was a *iS5lld 


one. They W|i1re^|)y no means cast into prison and 
detained tlieci^, iiMitU tjiey had “'JJAid the uttermosti; 

Indeed, dt is'ltKe leniency of the Eloglish towards,’ 
the Irish a1)d;0|;,^e;Protest|ii[ts towards the Catholics,^ 
“TStl** tllipj^llji^h^hness,^ must ama«e every^ 
impartia ljidit^^o f^the time who is not’a^<fc 
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form his own conclusion. We find, for instance, 
at the accession of Charles I. — after all the .alleged 
anti-papist barbarities of«the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I. — ^that, in the words of Mr. Lecky, 
“the Catholics were still a great political power. 
They formed the great majority of the freeholders. 
They were numerous amongst the members of Par- 
liament and the magistrates, in the corporations, 
and at the Bar.” • 

It was under such circumstances that the Pope, 
Urban VIIL, thought fit to perplex his Irish dupes, 
on the accession of Charles I., by issuing a Bull 
exhorting them to suffer death rather than take the 
oath of supremacy. It is no wonder that Ajjghbishop 
Usher and the Protestant prelates ^ould have come 
to the aid of the Goverrftnent and issued a declara- 
tion of their views in religious form, asserting'that 
_“the religion of papists is superstitious and idola- 
trous ; their faith and doctrine erroneous and 
heretical ; their Church, in respect to both, aposta- 
tical. To give them,, therefore, a toleration, or to 
.^consent that they ma^y freely exercise thejjf rel^ion 
and profess their faith and doctrjne is a grievous 
sin." If the Irish Protestants, who behaved with 
such friendliness towards the Irish Catholics, hdid 
been settled in Spain* at that moment^ and if the 
SpaSAish bishops had made such a ; declaration^iitv 
regard to them, they would have been burned at the!' 
stake, tortured, ota-ient to the galle;^ to a man. 

in Ireland practically no .’action ' was taken' 
bn the. resolution f»assed at.Usher’s;3Ssemtty.-^^^- 
must not believe the h^ocritical cant .thi|tiis;^^ 
and 'spoken about the persecution-^j^- ^i i^^j^j^ 
drdand. : .We, must rememb^. th^^j^^j^ 
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power enjoyed by the Catholics at the accession of 
Charles I., when the Pope called upon them, under 
an implied threat of etertial damnation, to refuse to 
take the oath of allegiance. The law dealt leniently 
with the priests in Ireland as compared with the 
priests in England. There was a law actually in 
force in England at the time which “doomed all 
Catholic priests to the gallows," but there was no 
such law in force in Ireland. We are driven at 
every stage of this history to recognise the excep- 
tional toleration which Irish Catholics received from 
Irish Protestants. 

Pope Urban’s Bull, forbidding' Catholics to take 
the oativ of allegiance to Charles I., was issued 
because it was known that the weak and dishonest 
king’s bias was towards the sacrificing priesthood 
of Rome, and it was intended to strengthen him in 
his struggle with the English Protestants. In self 
defence against the recrudescence of foreign super- 
stition and tyranny, the Puritan Party organised the 
Protestants of England ; while, in Scotland, those 
wh<5 had sworn the national covenant against 
popery successfully placed themselves, by open 
^bellion, at the head of the Government ; and the 
army of the Covenanters was a terror, not only to . 
;.,Charles I. bm His throne, biit to the papist party in 
" Ireland who had so long thriven under the iSbient 
sway of tiie lj[isb . Protestants. ^ 

We hear ybdgreat deal of ‘' the' harshness of 
Str^ord in Ilelahd ; but Strafford’s Gcvgcnsi»at 
was the result^bf Pope Urban’s Bull.. Sbrafford did* 
not persidfcut<^v^ He saw that they werej 

of their religion. He wasj 
in the vyQjr^^&l^ rofessor Gardiner, “benevolent butL 
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thoroughly unsympathetic" to the Irish Catholics. 
It would be strange indeed if he sympathised with 
the pro-paptist political party. “ I see plainly," wrote 
Strafford, “ that so long as this kingdom continues 
Popish, they are not a people for the crown of 
England to be confident of." 

The Commons of England^ confronted with the 
imminent peril of a re-kindling of the sacrificial 
fires which signalised the reign of Mary, determined 
“to put an end to all toleration of popery." 
Charles I. was plainly given to understand that 
England would never again submit to the secular 
rule of a sacrificer, be he called Wolsey or Laud. 
Roman Catholic officers were driven fromjttie army, 
but not more thoroughly than the^French Govern- 
ment is weeding them (Jut of the French army at 
present. The Irish Presbyterians, emboldene<^ by 
4he success of their kinsmen in Scotland, petitioned 
Parliament to extirpate prelacy of all kinds, as well 
as popery, in Ireland. 

The Irish Catholics took advantage of the com- 
motion to declare tHemselves the enemas o^the 
people of Great Britain and*the fripnds of the Con- 
tinental priests. A Catholic rebellion broke out in 
Ulster; and the Lords Justices infortnedttiePriVy,. 
Council that the rebels “had seized the^hou^ and 
est£t9$ of almost all the English itf^e coifhties^^ 
Monaghan, Cavan, Fermanagh, Armagh; Tyrone, 
Donegal, Leitrim,^Longford, an'd^la ;gre^t p^ bf? 

c®ut the Irish rebeUioh dildmot 'sucked as,| 
the Scptch rel3elli<5n had' succe^ed. 1rish4 
were ' fighting, not for^a noble^ipkl^ipjti^^i^ifbi’ : 
' mental '.''freedom for- thetpselveS' '|^di]||||^|^P^j||^i^ 
.’,bnL f(>r ^ loot ..-and for ''reybr;ge dnjdf ' 
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foreign sacrificers who were using them as tools 
wherewith to achieve their own bad ends. Warner, 
whom Mr. Lecky describes as ‘'a very honest, 
moderate, and painstaking writer," estimates the 
number of F*rotestants killed at about 13,000. A 
further confiscation of lands naturally followed 
upon these proceedings, 2,500,000 acres being 
assigned by an Act passed in 1641 “to English 
adventurers in consideration ,of small sums of 
jponey which they raised for the subjugation of 
Ireland." 

Once again the Irish friends of the Pope and his 
political allies failed, as they have ultimately failed 
every\jjj»ere ; but they were not persecuted. Though 
the English Parliament had decreed the extirpation 
of popery in Ireland, the Act remained a dead 
lefisr. Nay, such was the toleration of the Protes- 
tants, that we find the Roman Catholic bishops and^ 
priests in Ireland publicly convening and holding a 
synod. “In May, 1642," says Mr. Lecky, “a general 
S)^od cf the Roman Catholic bishops and clergy of 
Ireland was held at Kilkenny, in which they unani- 
mously declare^ the war against the English Parlia- 
,ment to be just and lawful," as it, was waged for “the 
defence of the Catholic religion and for the mainte- 
nance of the Royal prerogative." The priesthood 
'ibok it upon ‘themselves to declare war upow the 
people jbf England without even consulting' the 
Irish Catholics. l^ity. Nay, th^y went further, for 
“they resblv^tl. to send ambassadors .fo tjSe Eope,; 
and tile Rings pi ErancC and Spain ; and ^^y look 
active party.” : Even 

deafly loved by the priests, says';' 
“ Ff'(^^^^||innirig of the rebellion th(^e is 
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doubt that priests were connected with it; they 
exerted all their spiritual influence in its favour, 
and they were sometimes acsociated with its worst 
crimes." 


, The discord between Protestant and Catholic, 
at every stage of our unhappy history, was fomented 
either by Irish priests acting under foreign inspira- 
tion, or by imported foreign ecclesiastics, who, as 
Mr. Lecky euphemistically puts it, kept bn “fanning 
the devotion " of the lowest residuum of the popular 
tion. It is false to say that the poor, deluded Irish 
laymen of those days were attached tff the sacrificing 
priesthood of Rome, or that it was in their zeal for 
the Roman religion that they embarrasattd the 
English people in the midst of tljp great struggle 
for human liberty which was then proceeding. The 
poor Irish did not know the essential point at issue 
J^ptween Protestants and Catholics. The bulk of 
the poor Irish do not know it to this day. They 
hated the English who had settled in the lands. 
They hate them still at the opening of tlie twentieth 
century. * « •* * 

A contemporary authority named Clogy, whom' 
Mr. Lecky regards as “ decisive," says that “the Irish 
hatred was greater against the English pation than 
against the English religion,", and that ^tl\e English 
and*9Eotch papists suffered with the, ’ others, ^a^ 
that the Irish sword knew no difference behveeh. a 


Catholic and a heretic.'’’ The prieste^fanned '* this" 
ha^y^d (^l^thodrish fof the English ]^ith; superstition 
. breaths and.blas.ts frdin the furnace at 
fan it still. It was the English 
; hated. It is the English religion 
‘■'.^^.What ..did . those; butiaye^;.Trh^f’^^*®^ 
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about constitutional law ? Yet they are depicted 
for us in sacerdotal resolutions, passed at the time, 
as heroes fighting for the Royal prerogative of the 
King of Great Britain against the expressed will and 
judgment of the people of Great Britain ! They are 
portrayed for us as champions of the divine right of 
Charles Stuart, forsooth, when the fact is that they 
would have championed the divine right of the 
Pope, or tlie King of Spain, or the Grand Turk, if 
only, in doing so, they might crack the head of an 
English settler and get back the holdings from 
which they or their fathers had been evicted. 

It was the foreign priesthood who regulated 
their “.Risinga " aS silently and secretly as the moon 
regulates the flowing and ebbing of the tides. 
When “a truce was signed between the King and 
the confederate Catholics in September, 1643," says 
Mr. Lecky, " the complete reconciliation of the great, 
body of the Irish and of the Loyalists was long 
delayed by the arrogant pretensions and the most’ 
dilastrous influence of Rinuccini, the Papal Envoy. 

ft wa\ after such ah exhibition of, Irish Catholic 
hostility towards English Parliamentarians, after 
such a display of alleged zeal for the divine right 
of Charles Stuart and the Pope of Rome, that Oliver - 
CromwelL having excuted the King and spurnecf 
'^he Pope, came to Ireland to handle the sao^ifking 
braveSj and their lay dupes who had drawn their 
dirks for Pope and King. ^ 

The ordaiiied instigators oh rebellicai;, little fg£e< 
saw 'i^at they were about to ftjceive fronf the great^ 
Engl^^pp^mpner. Theyvjrelied upon their paat’ 
••rapi^jl^^ji^iiirtQperative/iaws, and looked agaidf 
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English Protestants. Europe had never before 
produced a militant Christian of Oliver Cromwell's 
calibre. The priests felt sijre that their own sacred 
persons at least would go unscathed. “ But," says 
Mr. Lecky, Rebel and Royalist sank alike under the 
sword of Cromwell." Yes, and it is even more 
satisfactory to note that the priest who instigated 
the crime was punished no less than the layman 
who committed it^ 

No student of European history can join in tl\e 
crocodile tears which are shed daily in Ireland 
over the Cromwellian massacres. Those so-called 
butcherings were as water is to wine compared with 
the outrages done to humanity in the Netherlands 
by that pious Spaniard the Duke of Alva, who 
boasted that, in six years, besides the multitudes 
destroyed in battle and massacred after victory, | he 
had consigned 18,000 persons to the executioner" ; 

compared with the exploits of Tilly, who was 
strictly educated for the priesthood by the Jesuits ; 
or of Wallenstein, another pupil of th^^ Jesuits. 

I advise young meif to read^ Cromwell's* Letters 
from Ireland at first hand in Carlyle, and not to be 
satisfied with the interpretations put upon them by 
the milk-and-water Mr. Lecky. Cromwell did nof 
butcher the lowly and spare the high-born ; he did 
not^d^jstroy the layman and preserve ihe priesft*^ 
^'This hath been a marvellous great mercy, he 
writes to John Bradst^wW, President of the Council 
of State. ^^ T'he enemy being not witling to put an 
issue upThi a field-battle, hafl put into this g^rison 
(Drogheda) almost all their prime soldier^!, being 
about 3,000 horse and' foot, under the 
their best officers; Sir Arthur Ashtbrx'^hping made 
Governor." * 
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It was not the Irish Catholics merely that 
Cromwell was fighting against, but the best of what 
was left of the Royalist army as well. Upon 
Tuesday the loth of this instant" (September 17, 
1649), he writes to the Speaker of the House of 
■ Commons, “ we began the storm ; and after some 
hot dispute we entered, some 700 or 800 
men. . . . The Governor, Sir Arthur Ashton, and 
divers considerable officers being there, our men 
getting up to them were ordered by me to put them 
all to the sword." Cromwell does not seek to shirk 
any of the responsibility for what he believed to be 
a virtuous deed done in the service of humanity. 

Dive|;s officers and soldiers fled over the bridge, 
'ft^here about 100 of them possessed themselves of 
St. Peter's Chhrch steeple. These, being sum- 
moned to yield to mercy, refused. Whereupon I 
ordered the steeple to be fired, when one of them 
was heard to say in the midst of the flames, uod 
damn me ! God confound me ! I burn, I burnJ' 

Cromwell goes on to say : It is remarkable that 
th»se people, at the first, set up the Mass in some 
places of the town that had been monasteries ; but 
afterwards grew so insolent that the last Lord's Day 
♦before the storm, the Protestants were thrust out of 
the great church called St. Peter's, and they had 
public Mass there; and in this very place ^near 
1,000 of them were put to the sword, fleeing tliither 
for safety." : All their friers/' he adds, were 
knocked on the heart promiscuously but h/o ; the 
one ef which the soldiers tpok the nes;ir day ^nd 
made jn end of. The other wtis taken in the' 
;.Ronpd Tower, and, vvheit he understood that the 
officers in that tower had no quarter, he confessed 
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he was a friar, but that did not save him.” If one 
could forget that even priests are our brethren, one 
might be tempted to regrei that Monsignor Rinuc- 
cini did not fall into Cromwell's hands. If some 
condign punishment had been meted out to that 
fomenter of trouble, it might have obviated much 
subsequent severity on Cron\weirs part. It is a 
waste of labour to engage in a calumniation of 
Cromwell ; for the Protector is the chief witness 
against liimself in recording all those deeds about 
where there has been so much fruitless controversy. 

The Cromwellian war in Ireland lasted until 
1652 ; and, notwithstanding that thousands of them 
were killed, the fact remains that the Irish Catholics 
were spared once more. ^'To hell or Connaught” 
is held up to us as the mandate of an odious tyrant. 
The world is accustomed to regard Connaught as a 
barren desert, because tourists only visit the moun- 
tainous districts of the province ; but, in reality, it 
contains hundreds of thousands of acres of the 
most fertile land in Ireland. Mr. John Dillon, The 
Maedermot, Bishop Clancy, The O'Con^jsr DSn, 
Archbishop Healy, Mr. William .O'Brien, the Earl 
of Dudley, and maqy other notabilities, who would 
not at all like hell as a place of residence, voluntarily 
feside in Connaught at the present day. I venture 
to sa^ tfcat if the Danes, or the Finns, who are at^this 
moment being persecuted by the Holy Catholic 
sacrificing priesthood^Of Russia, coujji settle them- 
se]^es in CqpnaugJjhthev would consider themselves 
happy b^ond their ^vildesf imaginings ; or If the 
Moors of Spain h ad been ^assigned a tract of Spanish 
land of equal size and fertility with COnwaujht^ 
history would ring with praises of the 'clemency 
of the Spaniards... . /■ ■ . 
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Cromwell assigned a great deal of land in 
Ulster, Munster, and Leinster to English “adven- 
turers,'' that is, to people who would be called 
holders of Consols nowadays, creditors of the State. 
He gave more land in those provinces to the 
soldiers of his army in lieu of pay. Can he be 
censured for so doing ? Had not the bishops and 
priests at the Synod' of Kilkenny in 1642 declared 
war against the Parliamentarians ? If Cromwell 
^lad been defeated, and if Charles 1 . had been vic- 
torious, what would have been the treatment meted 
out to the Protestants by Signor Rinuccini and the 
members of the Kilkenny Synod ? It was im- 
possiWe to levy a war indemnity on the beaten 
Papist Party, as Germany, after the war of 1870, 
levied her indertaiity of ^400,000,000 upon France. 
Cromwell, therefore, indemnified his party in the 
only feasible way. If the beaten side did not an- 
ticipate such consequences, it only shows liTjw 
irrational they were and how entirely they had 
been cajoled, by their sacerdotal prompters. 

‘ Mr. Lecky says, “ The Cromwellian settlement is 
the fouhclation of^ that deep and lasting division 
between the proprietary and the teniyits which is 
•the chief cause of the political and social evils of 
Ireland." I differ with him, and I hold that it was 
Kho^taliaA-Spanish sacerdotal settlement injrei[^nd 
which led not only to the Cromwellian settlement, 
but also to the settlements inJthe reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I.,^and which must be regarded as the 
first cause of all the ills^of Irisjjt Cafliolicsr’ 

Duriqg Cromweirs reign the Papist Party in 
IreJ^nd kept up a conyt^ht correspondence with 
Charle^ Ik, who was one of themselves. Under 
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such circumstances it was only natural that the cor- 
porations of Ireland should have been manned with 
Protestants by Cromwell, -and that, when the Re- 
storation was accomplished in x66o,the Irish House 
of Commons should have been entirely Protestant. 
Mr. Lecky does not seem to think so ; but it is 
hard to say whether Mr. Lecky gives adequate 
consideration to Cromwell's position. Indeed, Mr. 
Lecky and the priests always seem to expect that, 
at every crisis. Queen Elizabeth, James I., Straffordf, 
and Oliver Cromwell should have acted like fools 
and should have allowed themselves to .be cir- 
cumvented at every turn by the Roman and Spanish 
conspirators who were endeavouring to capture the 
United Kingdom. 

There is a great deal of the same priestly 
presumption of foolishness in others to be noticed 
aijjpngst politicians of the present day. Our 
leading Irish politicians seem to think that all of 
us who live in Ireland are fools, and that those 
who may not be fooled can be bribed— ^one by 
a second-class place for a neer relative^/anofner 
by some social attention froraf Sir Horace Plunkett, 
a third by 2 . blundering threat from Sir Antony 
McDonnell. In my opinion, the man who caii^ 
harbour such thoughts cannot be very wise ; he is 
only nieasuring other people's corn by his 53wn* 
bushel. There may be much folly and incapacity 
in Ireland to-day, as ^here was in those past times 
which we have Jbeem considering. 6ur priest-paid 
Nationalist Memberi'^of Parliament and the silly 
Protestant Nationalist members may perhaps tempt 
one to regard this country as an island® of fctols. 
But it is not so ; there are some wi^e an'U gopd and 
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sensible men left to us yet, and this North-east 
corner of Ireland in which we are assembled to- 
night contains many thousands of them. 

Oliver Cromwell died peaceably in his bed ; 
Richard Cromwell quietly resigned the protectorate ; 
and Charles II. was restored with eclat in 1660. 
But once again the hopes of the Papist Party and 
their Irish dupes were dashed to pieces. By the 
first Act of Settlement, passed in the fourteenth 
ypar of Charles Il.'s'reign, four-fifths of the Irish 
land remained in possession of Protestant landlords, 
including two-thirds of the best land, the tenants 
being for the most part Irish Catholics. Charles II. 
was nqt an estimable character. A papist himself, 
hb took a public oath 10 extirpate papacy. A 
Protestant by vii }ae of his oflice, he swore to main- 
tairf the Protestant religion, though he had sworn a 
private oath to his Continental backers that he 
would subvert it. He was dispensed by the Pope 
from all the obligations of conscience, honour, and 
duty. Was itdikely that^uch a man would keep his 
woEd wilh the Irisl^Catholics ? Is it any wonder 
that, instead of'iinding themselves in the ascendant 
after the Restoration, it should be recorded of the 
Catholics that ** the downfall of the old race in 
Ireland was now all but accomplished"' ? > 

** Fopled again ! Such must be the verdict, of 
any sensible man upon their case. Fooled by the 
papist plotters on the Contii:c«t, ‘who now forgot the 
Irish and concentrated all their wiles upon screwing 
Charles's courage up * to * t)ie ‘*slickingst)oint or 
ro-establi^hing a Roman sacrificial priesthood in 
England. #But the deceived Irish Catholics had a 
quiet time for some years. Peace, mild govern- 
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ment, and great religious toleration/' according to 
Mr. Lecky, prevailed in Ireland. But the unteach- 
able Irish Roman Catholics were unable to appre- 
ciate the blessings they enjoyed. James II., who 
succeeded to the throne in "1685, was an open 
papist. And the Roman priesthood, elate with 
triumph, proceeded to act on the assumption that 
the English people were all 'fools who had iquite 
forgotten the principles of the Reformation, the 
burnings in Queen Mary’s reign, the execution 
Charles I., and the eleven years' reign of Cromwell. 
The foreign sacrificers began to arrogate secular 
and religious power to themselves in England, 
and looked forward to a revival of the glories 
of Wolsey. But, once again, their assumption of 
popular idiotcy proved ijiaccuratp. The English 
people, determined to have no more sacrificing,. not 
only bundled out the sacrificers, but chased the 
himself along with them out of the kingdom. 

Then the papist plotters turned their attention 
once more to Ireland. lames II. landed at Kinsale 

j t * 

on March 12, 1689, a^nd summoned a" Parlianjent 
which was composed entircly^of‘^*Catho 5 Tcs. Tyr- 
connell, a descendant of the pi6us Tyrant who fled 
to Rome to die dmongst the sacrificeai^ in Elizao 
^beth's reign, came to the front again. ** His vfolent 
Catholic policy during the months tha't precededrj 
the R^olution," says Mr. Lecky, had produced a 
widespread panic amongst the Protestant popula- 
tion.” Policy is the^mild substantive employed by 
uur historian vCiiui TyrcoRiiell and James H. are 
the heroes — James Stuart, of whom it has been 
truly written by another historian that ^'h§ possessed 
the vices of his race without its virtues ^dT*edeem-» 
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ing points, and in him the propensity to despotism 
developed itself in a form unmitigated by any 
mildness or amiable vieakness of temper, un- 
enlightened by any tgift of foresight or practical 
wisdom, and unadorned by any personal accom- 
plishment.” 

Such was the knave to whose evil cause the 
papist plotters now committed the credulous Irish 
Catholics. An Act of Attainder was passed by this 
6atholic Parliament, attainting over two thousand 
Protestant landowners of high treason. All the 
Protestants who could do so fled out of the country 
and joined the Prince of Orange. 

We iv^ed not dwell upon the landing of William 
of Orange at Carrickfergus on the 14th of June, 
1690, or upon the victoly of the Boyne on the 
1st pf July in the same year. King William came 
to this country Ifke a second Cromwell. ^ 

** behold the crimson banner float 
O’er yonder* turrets hoary; 

.rt’oclaiming days of mighty note 
** ^ ^ An4 deeds of deathless glory.” 

V.,. ; ■ * a 

Mr. Lecky sorrowfully says ''the heroic defence 
of Londonderry had already turned the scale in 
favour of William, and the disaster of the Boyne ” — 

Mr^ Lecky it was a disaster, not a victory-©^* ar^d 
the surrender of Limerick destroyed the last hopes 
of the Catholics. They seeuw^d,” says Mr. Lecky, 
“as they vainly thought, by the ^rea^^f Limerick, 
their rehgioiis liberty.” * ^ 

Now tjiese words arc only intelligible* if we 
suppose tham to have bceti written on the assump- 
tion that ^Viiliam of Orange was a fool, and that 
• 20 
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the English people who had expelled Jannies II. and 
placed William III. on the throne were all fools. 
Unless King William and fhe Protestants were fools 
how could they be expected t9 give James and the 
sacrificers full religious liberty again, immediately on 
the completion of the onerous task of overthrowing 
popery ? 

"Great confiscations," says" Mr. Lecky, "followed 
the Revolution and completed the ruin of the old 
race." Yes, the Irish dupes were ruined, but tb:, 
Rinuccinis were safe on the Continent, whither the 
Irish leaders had to follow them into exile. Would 
Mr. Lecky have had them endowed and rooted in 
the soil and handsomely pensioned off by King 
William and the Protestants ? V/ould he have hud 
a magnificent yearly income paif! to James Stuart 
while he dragged out his dishonoured days in 
France, from 1690 to his death in 1701 ? To 
condemn, as Mr. Lecky does, the rational pre- 
cautions taken by King William and the Protestants 
against a fresh outbreak V)f popery .in the ..United 
Kingdom is to presmue upc^l^ our credulity. # To 
stigmatise the stringent laws* agauisV’pw^^ts, during 
the century following the death of James II,, as the 
outcome of fanatical religious bigotry, or to describe 
them as persecution in the nature of Queen Mary's 
sacrificial fires or the Spanish Inquisition, is, to u«e 
the language of falsehood or of peevish impotency. 
The character of Kir;g William III. can stand the 
.test of critipism. His selection a^ their sovereign 
proves tfife sound^^jy/dgmeilt of Englishmen* " It is 
not possible," says one of his biographers, " to doubt 
his great intellectual and moral qualities, |;lear- 
sightedness, courage (often to rashness in the 
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field), decisiveness and indomitable energy, and 
persistency of purpose." 

William III. died on the 8th of March, 1702, 
seven months after James Stuart had expired in 
exile at St. Germains. Queen Mary II., James's 
daughter and William's wife, had been dead since 
1694; and, as there was no issue, the sovereignty 
devolved upon James's second daughter. Queen 
Anne. 

> Now Queen Anne, though she bore thirteen 
children to her husband, the Prince of Denmark, 
had no living issue, for all her offspring had died in 
infancy. Therefore James II.'s son by his second 
wife, Mary of Modena, a Roman Catholic princess, 
was plotting to obtain the succession at Anne's 
deathf And wlien the strong hand and cunning 
brain of William III. were lost to the nation, and 
when the sovereign power was vested in a woman, 
the Papist Party grew jubilant. Fresh schemes were 
devised for a restoration of the Stuarts and a re- 
establish;nent pi the sacftficial priesthood of Rome 
in Rngbnd. • 

Ireland," the j arena of the Roman and 
other foreign conspirators, had to be watched with 
especial stringency during the * closing years of 
William's reign, during the ten years' reign of Aime : 
whiclj ternflinated in 1713, and all through the 
eighteenth century. 

It was during the eighteenth century, com- 
mencing with the Act of the se4:ond year of Anne's 
reign, ^hat the penal la^ws ag^ipSt Irish ^Catholics, 
about wl^ich we hear so much in all the* priests' 
daily^^ and weekly newspapdis, were enacted. But 
there are Wo points in connection with those laws 
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which seem to be absolutely lost sight of — (i) the 
conduct of the Irish Catholics during the 170 years 
preceding their enactment, jvhich was such that those 
laws were not only justified but were indispensable 
if the independence of the United Kingdom was 
to be preserved ; and (2) the persecution of Pro- 
testants which was in full swing on the Continent at 
that time. 

During the first decades of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the United Kingdom was at war with the 
powerful King Louis XIV. of France, a most im- 
moral, treacherous, and licentious man, and a pious 
believer in the sacrificing priests 6f Rome. Every 
schoolboy knows that in 1703 our General^ Marl- 
borough, and the allied armies, defeated Louis's 
army at Blenheim ; in 1706 at I^millies ; in 1707 
at Oudenardc ; and in 1709 at Malplaquct. 'But 
schoolboys are seldom reminded .that the Roman 
priesthood and the deceived Irish Catholics sided 
with Louis XIV. and against the United Kingdom 
all through that harassing Campaign which, put such 
a strain on British resources. ^ " t , 

George I. came to the thron$^ Marl- 

borough, ^vhosc ^ genius did *so much to pre- 
serve England and Protestantism, died in 172c. 
George II., who became king in 1727, was, like 
hiG father, a stranger to the English pfeople.. The 
Stuarts and their ecclesiastical friends were con- 
stantly urging on the European Powers to em- 
^barrass England. . Louis XV. w^s again at war 
with En'^land. * • • 

George II. look the field in person aqd caused 
the French to retire 'at Dettingen in«i743.^ His 
son, the Duke of Cumberland, and the Allies again 
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engaged the French at Fontenoy in 1745 ; and it 
was the boast of the Irish that to them was due the 
glory of defeating the Ei.glish in that battle. Every 
priests* debating society and sodality in Ireland, 
even at the present day, rings with vainglorious 
recitations of the prowess of the Irish at the battle 
of Fontenoy. 

Later on in the eighteenth century, before 
Napoleon became Emperor of France, the Irish 
‘were found plotting with him and inviting him io 
invade Ireland. In 1798 the French General, 
Humbert, landed at Killala and, assisted by the 
Irish insurgents, compelled the English troops 
under* General Lake to retreat. Two years pre- 
viously a jarge French fleet, under Admiral Hoche, 
had unsuccessfully endeavoured to effect an in- 
vasion at Bantry Bay. In 1801 a mutiny broke 
out in the Bah try Bay squadron of the British 
fleet. ^ 

The Iris!) Catholics proved themselves at every 
crisis of the* history which we have gone over 
to-i!ighl, t'^m Jo^n to the beginning of the 

nineteenth century^ to be the enemiavof the United 
Kingdom. But, in spite of it afl, they v;ere spared 
and treated as brothers by their Protestant fellow- 
countrymen. If they were subjected to penal laws, 
it was only what they might have expected,'if they 
were rational men. It was not vindictiveness, or 
..rruelty, or religious bigotry which inspired the 
enactment of thosi; laws by the rt^'jority of the, 
people of the United Kingdom, but rather the 
imperiotfe dictates of self-preservation which has 
beei? caflefl the first law of nature. Persecution 
in Ireland,"* says Mr. Lecky, never approached in 
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severity that of the Huguenots by Louis XIV., and 
it was absolutely insignificant compared with that 
which had extirpated P'-fttestantism and Judaism 
from Spain.” 

I should like to have an opportunity of devoting 
an entire lecture to the penal laws of the eighteenth 
century, and my next public address will be on that 
subject. But to-night I have devoted myself to the 
more important task of putting before you in a brief 
form the antecedent conduct of the Irish Catholics 
from the commencement of the distinction between 
''Protestant" and “Catholic” in these realms. With- 
out that knowledge it would be useless to enter 
upon a minute discussion, of the penal code* of the 
eighteenth century. 

For my own part, I believe this Irish Catholics, 
by keeping up the memory of those laws, are nursing 
an iiltogether unjustifiable enmity against their 
Protestant brothers. It would be better as well 
as nobler to forgive and forget and be industrious 
in present matters. Since Irish CatHolics worship 
God by sacrifice before an altar, «'^t then^ act upon 
the words of Christ spoken of, old to the Jews : 
“ Leave there thy .gift before the altar, and go thy 
way : first be reconciled to thy brother ; and then 
’come and offer thy gift. Agree with thine 
adVerStlVy quickly while thou art in the way* with 
him ; lest at any time the adversary deliver thee to 
the judge, and the ju3ge deliver thge to the officei?, 
«>and thou^be^'j'.ast.into prison. Verily I say unto 
thee, Tl\ou shalt bJ7^^o means come out thence till 
thou hast paid the utterpxost farthing.” * 
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THE IRISH ‘^CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION 

T he Catholic Association alluded to more than 
once in the preceding chapters began to 
attract universal attention in the month of December, 
Though not avowedly a secret society, it was 
'?in organisation with two arms — a secret department 
by which ninc tenths of its work was performed, 
and a public department which seems to have been 
only maintained to save appearances. When the 
Association was started a good many respcc^table 
Catholic laymen became members of it. But they 
soon discovered that, a!^ a man cannot touch pitch 
witiioi.t being defiled, so neither can a citizen 
associate i.liiiseii with priests in such an undertak- 
ing without having cause to regret it. An alliance 
* between the priests and the laymen resembles the 
partnership between the giant and the dwarf narrated 
in tlie fable. Some of the senior lay members of 
the Association, whose names were allowed to^ 
appear in print, deserve public condemnation; as 
compared with others who were indiscreet young 
men ‘’animated by a hope of >dv^iicing their owfl 
prospects under the patronage of the priests. 

But the Association had not been long in exist- 
ence before the senior laymen, whom I have in 
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my mind, found themselves mixed up in repre- 
hensible proceedings and would appear to have 
ceased to be active membejs of the Association. A 
system of secret spying and informing was estab- 
lished in Dublin and in many other parts of the 
country. Catholic young men, for instance, lodging 
in Protestant houses, were cogently induced to 
change their quarters into Icclging-houses kept by 
Roman Catholic landladies. Poor Catholics were 
ordered to withdraw their custom from Protestant'' 
shopkeepers in Catholic neighbourhoods. Protes- 
tant servants were worried and embarrassed by 
their Catholic fellow-servants ; for it is, perhaps, 
amongst the domestic servant class that the*priest 
exercises his greatest power. I never remember 
to have seen such a crusade of religious bigotry in 
Ireland. During the old days of the Land League 
and National League, a man was never perse- 
cuted' or embarrassed because of his religion. Mr. 
Parnell, the leader of tliat movement, was himself 
a Protestant, and Protestarfis were welcomed with 
open arms into the co 
leaders of the agitation. ^ , 

In the district of County Cork, where I then 
resided as a boy, Protestants were few and far* 
between ; but, unless they were landlords or land- 
agegts, they did not suffer to any special degree 
tfrom the agitation, and continued to discharge all 
their social and religious duties without obstruction^^ 
I remember that, when the Land League was at its 
ITeight, the*Profcsta«ii farmtrs and the Catholic 
farmers uSed to 'meet together at dances, wedding 
parties, and other festivities with unimpaired frie^:d- 
liness. Since that time the priest has beeli crushing 


nfidentia^^ouncils 'of the 
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all the life and gaiety out of Ireland. Social in- 
tercourse between Protestant and Catholic has 
been diminishing. Religious intolerance amongst 
Catholics, which was then little known, is now 
becoming the rule rather than the exception. It 
is not that the lay Catholics naturally entertain 
feelings of vindictiveness towards the Protestants ; 
it is simply that the priests and the superstitions 
which they teach wield a more baneful influence 
"fever the Irish Catholics of to-day than they did over 
the Catholics of a quarter of a century ago. 

The campaign of religious persecution opened by 
this Catholic Association was, therefore, a novelty to 
me, thcv-igh I have not been an inattentive observer 
of* events in Ireland for the last twenty-five years. 
But, as the career of the Catholic Association is 
criticised in my speech, which is printed in full in 
this chapter, I •need not discuss its operations 
further. Suflice it to say that Protestant fears had 
been aroused, to a degree unparalleled in living 
memory, by the publicafion of a Handbook fully 
setting forth the system of religious boycotting 
to be enfoiccd Henceforward by the Catholic 
Association. 

•So much ashamed of themselves did the leaders 
of the Catholic Association appear to be, that not 
one of them signed his name to this Handbook. 
If they counted upon its publication being received 
in silence by the Protestants, they were destined to 
be rudely undeceived. Immediately on the appear- 
ance of*lhe Ha.ndbook, the Prot'^siants of' Dublin, of 
all denoi^i nations and all ranks, cxpresseH their 
condemnation of it in forcible terms by every 
method open to them. The daily and weekly 
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newspapers overflowed with letters giving vent to 
the indignation, hopes, and fears of the manufac- 
turers, shopkeepers, and tradesmen belonging to the 
various Christian Churches of the Reformation. 
One Protestant weekly journal, published in Dublin, 
delivered, in several consecutive issues, an attack in 
force upon the Association and its promoters.^ 

It was under such circJmstances that I was 
asked to address a meeting to be held in the 
Christian Union Buildings, Dublin, on January 22 ^ 
1904, under the auspices of the Protestant Defence 
Association. The chairman of the proposed meet- 
ing was to be my friend Sir Robert Jackson, C.B., 
with Mr. R. L. Crawford as honorary secretary. 
The reader will remember that Sir Robert Jacks*bn 
had presided at my first* public ^lecture, while Mr. 
R. L. Crawford had then also acted as honorary 
secretary. I therefore acceded at once to their 
request that I should deliver an address at this 
demonstration. 

The meeting received Tittle advertisement in the 
newspapers of Dublin; and, though its promoters 
assured me that it promised to of 'farge dimen- 
sions, I hg^d small hope of finding a crowded audi- 
ence when I should arrive on the platform. The 
apparent indifference of the newspapers of all 
politio: led me to expect that the public .would 
nbt attend. The only advertisement which at- 
tracted my notice A^as contained on a solitprv^ 
cart which I saw parading College Green on the 
afternooii^hf tfie 22 ^. of Jahuary, the day before the 
meeting. It bore a legend in black and #ed letters 
to the effect that a Protestant Defence Oemopstra- 
* The Irish ProlestanL * 
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tion was to be held in the Christian Union Buildings 
to discuss the Catholic Association ; that Sir Robert 
Jackson was to take the chair ; and that the meeting 
would be addressed by the “Author of Priests and 
People.” I prepared my address, nevertheless, with 
as much care as if I had expected a meeting as large 
as the audience which heard my lecture on “ North 
and South in Belfast in December, 1902, or that 
which had listened to my lecture on “ Religion and 
•Education in Liverpool in October, 1903. 

Accompanied by Major-General Dillon and his 
three daughters (Mrs. Fuge, Miss H. G. V. Dillon, 
and Miss L. Dillon) and my wife, I arrived at the 
Christian Union Buildings about twenty minutes 
p*ast seven p.m. on the evening of the meeting, and 
found an immen e numbtir of people streaming into 
the hall through the early door, at whicli a charge 
of sixpence was? made. I also saw a dense crowd of 
people standing at the free door, which, it was an- 
nounced, would be thrown open at 7.30 p.m. We 
ourselves succeeded in *gaining admission by the 
car?y door, and, to my amazement, I found that the 
building was already almost filled. I could see that 
the men at the office and at the doors \\crQ unable 
fo cope with the stream of applicants for tickets. 
The greatest bustle and excitement prevailed every- 
where ; the platform was already crowded ; ^he 
vast galleries were almost full ; the body of the 
iJb.'^Jl was fast becoming congested; but still the 
stream of people continued to flow in. 

At ^.30 the free door was opened, and an enor- 
mous waive of people rushed into the back* parts of 
the ball.^ Having allowed the free door to remain 
open for a few minutes, it was then forcibly closed ; 
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and fully two thousand people, all sympathisers and 
anxious to take part in the demonstration, found 
themselves shut out of th^ Christian Union Build- 
ings at twenty-five minutes tO eight, or nearly half 
an hour before the advertised time for commencing 
the meeting, which was eight o'clock. It was 
decided that, as the hall was full to congestion, 
we had better begin the proceedings at a quarter 
to eight. This was accordingly done ; and Sir ^ 
Robert Jackson, myself, and the other leading* 
sympathisers with the movement, walked on to 
the platform, in single file and in the order men- 
tioned. 

We were received with outburst of enthfjsiasm. 

It was then I noticed, for the first time, that tlie 
minor hall of the Christian l/nion Buildings, 
capable of holding six hundred people, had been 
added to the main hall for the dtcasion by the 
removal of the partition which usually separates 
the apartments. I then beheld before me the 
largest mass of human beings that I liad eVer seen 
collected under a single roof, y^ot onl^ were 'the 
two halls crowded with a sea ,of . faces, but the 
galleries, aitid the .passages over the galleries, and 
even the windows of the roof, were all full of 
•expectant humanity. It was admitted by all that 
tilt assfembly numbered four thousand souls/ and 
constituted the largest indoor public meeting ever 
held in Dublin. I am also quite sure that it w?« y 
the most respectable^ public meeting ever held in 
the capitaf' of , Ir^ai-nd. Looking down tKrough 
the body of the great hall, I could see «2presen- 
tatives from every rank of life and societyli] Duijhn, 
many of whose faces I knew. The resident^ from 
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the neighbourhood of Upper Leeson Street, where 
I live, seemed to be present in great force. 

After a short address from the Chairman, in 
which he referred to our last appearance on 
a public platform together, I rose at five minutes 
to eight to deliver my speech. I had been requested 
to make my address as long as possible, as the 
success of the mcetiug depended on my perform- 
ance. But, as I always prepare my addresses 
Ubeforehand, and strictly adhere to the text of 
my typewritten manuscript, such an injunction 
could produce no effect upon me. I say what 
I intend to say, and I say no more. 1 had calcu- 
lated 4;hat this address would occupy an hour 
a#id ten minutes in Jclivery if there were no 
breaks or interruptions.. As a matter of fact, it 
occupied an hoiir and twenty minutes, owing to 
the frequency ,of the applause, which on every 
occasion I had to cut short by resuminj; my 
speech. 

I r(^gard the successful delivery of that address 
as the greaiest vocal achie.vemcnt of my life, I 
was told \ifter the meeting by persons seated 
far up in the galftries, and on the ground floor 
at the outskirts of the meeting that e^ery word 
I said was perfectly audible. I was actually 
informed by a chivalrous friend that even deaf 
people heard my words on the occasion. Certjjiin 
it^is that, except for the ‘Outbursts of applause, 
there was a dead silence in the building while 
I continued to speak;* and T bad thcosatisfaction * 
of hearifig my own voice ring out clearly into every 
nopk and^iranny of the tw^ halls. 

Af the close of my address I received what the 
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newspapers would call an ovation, if it had been 
accorded to a popular politician ; and, so stimu- 
lating was the enthusiasm of the audience, that 
I felt no fatigue when I retired to my seat — an 
unprecedented experience. I had never been con- 
fident either of my voice or my method of delivery. 

I am still far from confident of them ; but, after my 
success at that meeting, I do not expect to be 
nervous about addressing large public gatherings 
henceforth, provided voice and health remain unim-. 
paired. 

The leading sacerdotal newspaper, in its garbled 
report of the proceedings, said that my speech was 
read from a typewritten manuscript." Let pie say 
that I make no attempt to conceal the fact. But, 
though I hold a typewritten manuscript in my 
hand while delivering my speeches, it cannot be 
truly said that I read my addresses. Anybody 
who uid not see the manuscript in my hand would 
imagine I was speaking extempore. A lady, for 
instance, who sat some disftance behind me on the 
platform, and who co^ild not see that I Jiad.the 
manuscript in my hand.^ exclaimea more than once 
at the conclusion of some of my sentences, Surely 
he is not saying ail that!" She apparently could 
not believe that a speaker could express himself 
extempore in such condensed and carefully selected 
language. It is not easy to believe that the address 
which I gave that night could have been delivered 
as a spontaneous efifprt and without preparation. ' 

I shall always CQntinue to prepare my addresses 
for public meeti-ngs, because I consider it would be 
paying a poor complirhent to the intelligence^ of 
thousands of one's fellow-citizens to Jbrfng them 
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together in the expectation of* hearing something 
interesting and useful, and then to proceed to 
address them without careful forethought on the 
topic under consideration. The following is the 
full text of my speech: — 

Sir Robert Jackson and fellow-citizens, when I 
* was asked, a few days ago, if I would propose a 
resolution at a meeting of citizens about to be held 
for the purpose of condemning the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, I at once consented to do so. Beyond that 
I have had nothing to do with the convening of this 
meeting. I am not here for the purpose of defend- 
ing the Protestants, because I think the Protestants 
should J3e very well able to take care of themselves. 

I •im here, in the exercise* of my rights and duties 
as a citizen of Dublin, a;id in the interests of our 
comnnon Christianity and our common country, to 
protest against yie campaign of persecution which 
has been opened by the Roman Catholic bishops 
and the regular and secular priests in Ireland. 

We have iryst to I'igh^ in the sunrise of victory. 
The,cle:;Jions in England arc. spelling out from day 
to day the JownLill of. the miest in the politics of 
the United Kingdom. Lfmlow, Ashburton, Nor- 
\wch, and Gateshead have been only Skirmishes 
proclaiming the general rout which is in store for ^ 
priestcraft hi Great Britain at the approaching 
General Election. , 

Do not be deceived in'o thinking that Protec- 
versus Fre« Trade has bgen the determining 
issue in those contests. .Most ttvoughtfv’ observers 
are aware that the newspapers jus»t now* are not 
wr^ing uppn the questieny w|fiich chiefly occupy 
the thoughts of the people, it is the Protestant 
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vote, as it is called, the vote for the good old cause 
of freedom for mankind, freedom in education, 
freedom in religion, freedom for the mind no !ess 
than for the body, which \yill decide the issue 
at the approaching General Election. 

Triflers and trimmers have had a long day. It 
is time that truth and principle and honour should ‘ 
once again have their tiirndn the politics of the 
United Kingdom. Whatever the Government may 
be which is destined to succeed the farcical collecr ' 
tion of temporisers and dreamers who now largely 
constitute the Government — let the new Govern- 
ment be Liberal or let it be Conservative — it must 
be a Government pledged to uphold those, sacred 
principles of mental freedom on which Britujh 
supremacy has been built mp ; it must be a Govern- 
ment pledged to have no truckling with that ex- 
ploded fraud called Priestcraft. 

The members of the Reformed Christian Churches 
in Ireland have scored a victory over the priests in 
connection with this so-called ^'Catliolic Associa- 
tion.'' Roman Catholic lay public opinion isv an 
infinitesimal quantity;^ but,.* so •far as 1 can see, 
it was against the Association*/ and the laymen 
connected! with il seem to have been conscious 
that they were engaged in a dishonourable cam- 
paign. , It is now the duty of the victors, like 
ptudent men, to take stock of their position and 
be upon their guard Ivist the fruit of their victory 
should crumble to fishes in their bands. ' ' 

If we wnsidei; the origin of the disoredited 
organisation, vre find that the Catholic Associa- 
tion " was started through the Dominican Ordej;, or 
Congregation in Lower Dominick Street, D&blin, 
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in September, 1902, by an article or manifesto 
published in the Rosary — a monthly magazine 
which is their property. « Two of the chief points 
to be noted in the manifesto were : first, that its 
promoters ‘^wanted to get on top. ... If they were 
satisfied with anything less than that they ought 
hardly to call themselves men/' And, second, that 
“they wanted lighting Catholics to achieve that 
end," because, to use their own words, “ they had 
played the game of tolerance until the game w:.s 
played out." 

The manifesto in the Rosary proclaimed that 
they “must be capable of pressing their opponents 
frome\5pry side," and of making the Dominican reli- 
gion * ■ dividend-paying religion " of Ireland. It 
appears to me th \t that would be a work of supere- 
rogation ; for the religion of the Irish priests is the 
best “dividend-paying" religion at present, not alone 
in Ireland, but in any portion of Europe outside of 
Russia. The priests in France, Spain, and Italy will 
sSbn be on the» verge of bankruptcy ; but the Greek 
secular ^I' icsts and Greek Orders, or Congregations, 
as they are *caHecl, still con^'Hiue to earn big divi- 
dends out of religion amongst the deluded Russians, 
jifst as the Roman secular piiests and Congregations 
make money out of religion in Ireland and in the 
Irish settleiAents in English, Scotch, and AntericaK. 
cities. • 

^search around in vain amongst the different 
reformed religimis, which are still allowed to exist 
in Ireland, for any consitlcrabki bodj^ of* men who 
draw largp dividends out of religion. I find that 
the poor Oatholics are the* only people in this 
country wlio* maintain a well-equipped body of 
^ 21 
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tens of thousands of men and women on the large 
dividends accruing from a trade in religion. Those 
dividends come from two, sources : first, from the 
devoted Catholics themselves; and, second, from 
well-intentioned, or inconsiderate, or time-serving 
Protestants who give money to our priests under the 
impression that they are thereby helping the poor 
Catholic laity. I am happy to say that the Pro- 
testants included in this category are not the men 
who stand highest in public esteem ; neither are« 
tliey the most prosperous Protestants. One could 
mention half a score of first-class firms, some of 
them world-firms, who have never been found pan- 
dering to the priests either by verbal flattery or 
pecuniary bribe. • 

There is no necessity for making religion an 
essential element of business. On the contrary,* the 
first essential to success in businesG is to keep the 
religion of the petticoated Orders or Congregations 
at arm's length. Nowhere else in Europe or 
America, except in those ‘few God-forsaken lands 
where the priests are still the lawgivers, p^/ophets, 
dividend-drawers, andNy^constience-keepers of the 
nation, is^religion intermixed wifh private or public 
business. Catholic Ireland has long been sinking t6 
dhe low, intellectual level of those benighted lands, 
u.nder the priest-fostering legislation of "well-inten- 
tioned, but ignorant and unprincipled, British states- 
men acting on the advice of local officials wl }0 
cannot see farther* than their drwn temporary 
comfort. I *. * 

Thus the Assbeiation was begotten through one of 
those Roman Congregations, or bodies of monastic 
priests, not dissimilar in constituton to thfosc other 
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Congregations of priests which are just now being 
expelled from France as corrupters of the youth, as 
sellers of State secrets to the nation's enemies, as 
iinderminers of the* loyalty of the Frcncli army, 
as mativais snjets and evil-doers. That is how our 
shrewd and thrifty French neighbours deal with 
priests who obtrude their ritualistic handicraft into 
secular affairs. Now, instead of being estranged 
from France by this expulsion of the priestly Con- 
gregations, the United Kingdom is more friendiy 
than ever with that country. Visits have been 
interchanged between our monarch and the French 
President, the King acting as the representative of 
the English people. And as if the royal visit were 
not suili ;:icnt evidence of our respect, a large depu- 
tation of our Mcvuber of Parliament went to France 
as tne guests of tiie French nation, and were enthu- 
siastically received. If those events represent the 
sentiments of the English people, then it follows 
that the policy pursued by Mr. A. J. Balfour in 
TTelai'id must run counter to public opinion in 
England : for Mr. Balfour, acting, as it would 
appear, under some secret compact made with the 
priests during his Chief Secretaryship, has been 
Encouraging the growth of those Congregations of 
priests in Ireland. 

The priests and their newspapers constantly alleg ) 
that it is the King who is favourable to them. Ortc 
of, their weeklies boasted, after the recent royal 
visit, that the King had wiped his boots " on the 
^'Sourfeces." It has beeh stated times beyond num- 
ber in th^ priests' newspapers that if was tlie King 
who unearthed Sir Antony McDonnell from tne 
oblivion of the Indian Civil Service, where he had. 
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been interred for a number of years, and installed 
him at the Castle to help forward the cause of the 
priestly Congregations. But I cannot believe that 
the King would be a party to such unconstitutional 
proceedings, and I shall continue to place the 
responsibility for this evil-begetting policy upon 
the shoulders of Mr. A. J. Balfour, who raised 
priestly hopes and made promises seven years ago 
which recent revelations and his own conscience 
now forbid him to perform. • 

Those priestly Congregations, in my opinion, wield 
a sinister influence in Dublin. In addition to the 
Dominicans in Dominick Street there are the Jesuits 
in Upper Gardiner Street, the Discalced Carmelites 
in Clarendon Street, the Calced Carmelites m 
Aungier Street, the Augustinians in Thomas Street, 
the Capuchins in Church Street,* the Francisdins 
at Merchant's Quay, the Passioni«ts at Harold's 
Cross, the Order of Mary Immaculate at Inchicore, 
the Order of St. John of God at Stillorgan, the 
Order of the Holy Ghost JX Blackrook, the'Marisfs 
at Lower Lccson Street, the Vincentians at Plwbs- 
borough, and the Cltdstian* Brothers at Artane ; 
besides various branch establishments of those 
Congregations in other districts of the city anfi 
•.suburbs. 

« The Dublin people seem occasionally to forget 
ihd priest-overwhelmed condition of the city until 
they are startled, as if out of a trance, by some s^u?h 
occurrence as the formation of thi«f Catholic Assdf- 
ciation. They seen^ to b(f satisfied if they •are let 
live in dpiietne^s, if they are not actualljt robbed, 
or coerced, or cajoled 6y those priests who ovyrpun 
Jthe capital of Ireland to an extent unparaltele<j[^ in 
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any other city of North Europe. But it is to be 
hoped that the near future will see Dublin rising 
out of her long trance and setting an example of 
courage to the rest ‘of Ireland. 

Having been thus started through a priestly Con- 
gregation, the Catholic Association seems to have 
commended itself to all the priests in Ireland. Any 
one who reads the priests' papers knows how it was 
pushed forward in their monthly and their weekly 
•prints. I doubt if the annals of European jo.ir- 
nalism — even in places like Servia, Montenegro, or 
Bulgaria — can provide a parallel for one of those 
clerical sheets which execrates, as a Sourface " 
and a Saved," the name of every firm, institution, 
and individual who does not happen to profess the 
religion of the saccrdotai’Congregations. 

The Catholic Association was pushed forward 
then by these 4)ious newspapers. A campaign of 
exceptional virulence was started against the Great 
Northern, Midland, and Great Southern Railways 
Olivia nd. Indeed, it afly moment since September, 
19C2, li osc companies couli, in my opinion, have 
recovered irom any comi-^on Dublin jury such 
an amount of damages as would have put a stop 
?o the career of their crJumiiiators, even though 
they had the combined treasury of the Dublin 
Congregations to draw upon. • 

Not only were railway companies attacked, but 
individual Dublin shopkeepers, manufacturers, and 
5Ven private persons, were vnentioned by name 
contintially, insulted, i<lid ei^barrassed. We all 
remembsr when the Land Leagud paper, United 
Itdlancl, U9ed to advoc ue boycotting, but I never 
recollect, even in the worst issues of United Ireland^ 
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anything to surpass* the insolence with which firms 
and individuals have been attacked by a certain 
priestly print in Dublin, which blew the trumpet 
of the Catholic Association. The Land League 
paper was suppressed by the Government ; libel 
actions were brought against its proprietor and 
large damages recovered against him ; whereas the 
priests’ prints have received nothing but encourage- 
ment from the Government, and, if we arc to 
believe their scribes, enjoy the especial approval oJ 
the Powers That Be. While personal attacks in 
such newspapers may be beneath notice, it cannot 
be denied that continued inquisitions into the 
business arrangements of firms and the domestic 
arrangements of individuals, founded upon tke 
reports of spies placed nil the offices of those 
(inns and in the households of those individuals, 
are subversive of all civilised society. 

I do not believe that any policy which depends 
for success upon personal attacks on individuals can 
ultimately succeed. We hdive an illustration of thUt 
fact in the fate of tho' Land League paper VmteU 
Ireland, and in the general * condemna\ion which 
has now overtaken the Catholic Association and 
its semi-official newspapers. • 

Now, the Catholic Association, though it was 
started •l:'y a manifesto in the Dominican paper, 
changed its character within one month of its 
foundation, and became a recognised department 
of the Roman Catholic priests' organisation ifi 
Ireland. Ite programme • was submitted io the 
Roman Catholii bishops at Maynooth, in ^October, 
1902, one month after tfie initiation of the Associa- 
tion in the Rosary. We have it* from Archbishop 
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Walsh tbat the bishops there? and then gave the 
Association ''as a matter of course their cordial 
and unqualified approval." Did they approve of the 
ready determination^ " to get on top," not by honest 
labour and fair competition, but by spying and 
coercion and boycotting ? Did the hierarchy agree 
with the manifesto that " if they were satisfied with 
anything less than that they ought hardly to call 
themselves men" ? Did they agree with the Domini- 
»can idea that "they wanted fighting Catholics," — 
not working, or industrious, or Christian Catholics 
— and that " they had played the game of tolerance 
until the game was played out" ? They seem to have 
adopted the policy that "they must be capable of 
pre^Krii .'f their opponents from every side " implying 
spiritual, political, social and commercial pressure. 
They agreed with the Dominicans, in line, that 
the Catholic religion should be made "the dividend- 
paying religion " of Ireland. 

The bishops did not rest satisfied with a resolution 

approval. The Handbook tells us they "appointed 
a sab romuiittee from the episcopal body to meet 
the promoters of the new .Association in Dublin." 
And, wc arc told, the Bishop of Kildare and Lcighlin 
and the Bishop of Waterford met the organising 
committee of the Association in Dublin on October 
15, 1902. And at that meeting the committee 
allege that after "a most fruitful conference, of 
several hours' duration a iiumcer of useful changes 
tvere made in ^he proposed constitution." 

From that date forward, then, the Catholic 
bishops ^of Ireland, and not the Dominicans, were 
tbe managers of the Ciftholic Association, the 
ap|)rbveis of its ^ims, the framers of its constitu- 
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tion, the directors * of its operations. ,I had a 
personal interest in watching the early proceedings 
in connection with the Catholic Association, for 
my book Priests and People in brcland was published 
on August 13, 1902, one month before the founda- 
tion of the Association. I was curious to see what 
line the priests would take ; and the starting of the 
Catholic Association at once enlightened me. The 
priests acted like that famous character, Mr. Peck- 
sniff — a rdle which well becomes them. It was* 
a special quality, among the many admirable 
qualities possessed by Mr. Pecksniff,” writes 
Charles Dickens, '^that the more he was found 
out the more hypocrisy he practised. Let him 
be discomfited in one quarter, and he refreshed 
and recompensed himself by carrying the war 
into another. If his workings ant 3 windings Were 
detected by A., so much the greater reason was 
there lor practising without loss of time on B., if 
it were only to keep his hand in.” 

I remember asking my^lf what was the tfue^ 
object of the priests in starting that dissociation ? 
And I came to the co^clusion and still believe that 
their object was to gull the lay Catholics into the 
belief and hope that the priests could elevate thenl 
in the social scale, could raise them to higher 
ppsition«. in the public service, and could advance 
thorn, by priestly ministrations, in business and in 
the professions. It was" a new device for herding 
the Catholic laity under the wing erf the priest ; "5 
fresh attempt to prove that, although priests and 
people occupied the relative positions of mg.ster and 
servant, still the priests \Jould be benevoloiit masters 
ip the laity, as Pecksniff was tOt.Tom-Piiich, ^d 
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would out of their graciousnefss and bounty assist 
the deceived and mindless, but lovable, Catholic 
laity to make a living^ in Ireland. The highly 
equipped sacerdotal organisation would come to 
the assistance of the laity, and thereby show how 
fallacious it was to contend that the priests were the 
enemies of the people. 

Let the Catholic laity now judge, from the col- 
lapse of the Catholic Association, of how little real 
•value are the patronage and blessing of the bishops 
and priests in such matters. I doubt if the bishops 
and priests succeeded, during the fifteen months' 
career of the Association, in getting a single situa- 
tion for a Roman Catholic layman which either that 
layman, or some o*hcr better qualified Roman 
Catholic, wouid not have obtained if the Catholic 
Association had never been heard of. 

There was nothing new in the assumption of 
control over tht^ business affairs of a subject people 
by the priests. There was a time in Spain when the , 
'^oplv. were reduced td such a condition of impe- 
cir.iios’^y ai*id mental emasculation that it was the 
priests who used' to feed tKe Life Guards at their 
monastery doors, ^^ccause the King had not enough 
inoney in his treasury to pay the army. I’he people 
were reduced to such poverty that they could nqt 
pay the laxes; they were afflicted with mental 
paralysis, and weie paying all the money they bad 
to support the priests in luxury and riches. 

That is the condition to which the Catholic laity 
of Ireland h^ive long been sinking. .v,They cannot 
pay theyi* rents. In many cases our public bodies . 
cannot pay their taxes. But they can support a 
prjpsthobd whiclj, in proportion to the size of tlje , 
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country, is as numerous and as richly epdowed as 
the priesthood of Spain used to be in the evil days 
of old. 

tf 

The meaning of the Catholic Association, in 
brief, was that the priests took up the business of 
providing situations for Catholics and of levying 
dividends on the spiritless laymen who accepted * 
office under such terms. The, priesthood of Ireland 
and their colleagues, the nuns, are increasing every 
year, while the Roman Catholic laity of Ireland are 
diminishing. Since i86i the priests, monks, and 
nuns have increased by 137 per cent. — that is to 
say, have much more than doubled. During the 
same period the Roman Catholic laity have de- 
creased by 27 per cent. — fhat is to say, we arc now 
less than three-fourths of the. number we were forty 
years ago. The priests, therefore, ♦require new fields 
for making money and require more funds from the 
public^ treasury. The Catholic Association seems to 
me to have been a new line of priests' business. The 
demand for a Catholic University, if successful, wtif’ 
provide the new grant pf public money. 

We can all read invthe filQs ot the priestly press 
the history of the Catholtc Association, after it be- 
came a recognised branch of the Catholic Church 
in Ireland on October 15, 1902, with the Bishops 
as its sponsors and directors. During the closing 
months of 1902, all through 1903, and into the year 
1904, it pursued its sanctified career. 

In October, 1903, it held a meeting to discuSs 
an agenda paper, one of the items of which was 

Expression of lopinfon as to the Catholic and non- 
Catholic traders, contnactors, and tra^lesmen pf 
Dublin~(^/) wine merchants, (6) grocers and'gro- 
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vision inprchants, (c) draper? and outfitters, {d) 
restaurant keepers, {e) builders, shopfitters and 
plumbers." Another item on the agenda was that 
“a deputation do wait upon the Archbishop of 
Dublin and solicit the active support of the entire 
clergy." 

' Although several cipher-laymen — dummies, so to 
speak — were connected with it, the Catholic Asso- 
ciation was essentially a priest? organisation. Who 

•but a priest, for instance, could have penned the 
following libel on the despised Roman Catholic 
laity of Ireland? Freemasons have their lodges 
and masonic dinners," says the priest-concocted 
Handbook of the Association; “why have we 
n.otlii»»;r at all of that kind?" And the priestly 
answer is at once furthcoming : — “ The drink 
question might he a difficulty, but it could be 
got over at IcasJ to some extent. The club members 
could dine togelher at stated times. The chaplain 
of the branch, together with the clergy of the imme- 
parish, .should b« present, and this would 
prci-^erd any* excess." Such stinging libel upon the 
lay Roman Cathofles of Irek'nd could only emanate 
from the pen of •a priest. The greatest hater of 
popish superstitions would not Express hThiself in 
such deliberately' insulting terms. 

Now, akhough the hierarchy of Ireland, as a 
whole, are responsible for the Catholic Association 
and for all its wrongs — ;ibt only upon Protestant 
companies and individuals, J:)ut upon the entire 
lay Roman Catholic community — there is one 
bishop m particular whom fhe piiblic will hold 
responsible for the Association to a degree greater 
than anj of the pther bishops. Who is that par- 
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ticular bishop ? It* is naturally the Archbishop of 
Dublin, in whose diocese, under whose eyes from 
day to day, under whose^ fostering tolerance, this 
nefarious body carried on it§ operations at head- 
quarters. It was in Dublin that its newspapers 
were printed, published, and sold. Every act which 
can be traced to the Association and which was* 
disclosed in its newspapers, is eloquent of the 
special responsibility of the Archbishop of Dublin. 

In October, 1902, before the meeting of the 
bishops, Archbishop Walsh admits that he received 
a formal letter from the Catholic Association in 
which he was informed that his own chaplain had 
been appointed Chaplain of the Association, But 
I can find no evidence* that Archbishop Wakh 
immdiately prevented the use of his chaplain's name 
as the official chaplain of the Atssociation. After 
the Association had been in operjition for fifteen 
months, after its Handbook had been published, 
after the residuum of enlightened public opinion, 
which is as yet tolerated m this country, Imd UePh 
aroused by the disclosure of the progrtimn^ of" the 
Association — then, and not tili thtn, did Archbishop 
Walsh, at the request of a Dufilin newspaper, 
explain lhat he Had not officially appointed thfe 
official Chaplain of the Catholic Association. And, 
even then at that eleventh hour, what were the main 
grpunds on which he condemned the Catholic 
Association ? In his dwn words he condemned 
it for trade reasons,. because “it bad been taslSe 
known to him from many*quarters that enormous 
injury was being dolie to Catholic interests.'' He 
says “he could mentieJn case after cas#, manyjof 
them very painful ones, in whi^h, aa a ‘result of 
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what was, being done in Dublin (by the Catholic 
Association), Catholic traders, Catholic employees, 
and some even of the most worthy of the Catholic 
charitable and benevolent institutions in this diocese 
have suffered substantial loss/' 

What an alarming discovery it must have been 
'to find that the despised Protestants, of whose 
intelligence the hierarchy must have been forming 
such a low fjstimate, had struck back by closing 
up their purses against the priests and nuns 1 I 
strongly advise the Protestants to be in no hurry 
to re-open their purses to the priests. Who can fail 
to have observed that the Archbishop, in his interview 
with the Indcpciidcnif left the Catholic Association 
ar ample loophole of escape ? ** What I have to 
say," he is reported to liavc declared, ‘Svill in noWc*/ 
prejudice the case of the Catholic Association, inr ^ 
far as its proceedings, or alleged proceedings, may 
have at any time to be considered by the Irish 
^bishops coUectively." A second edition of the 
CSlholic Ass(x:iation’s Handbook was issued last 
Wednesday, four days after Artl.bishop Walsh's 
condeii'ination ! Therefore, until the public have 
an official condeiiination *of the Association from 
the bishops collectively, Protestants must not 
believe that it is extinct, and meantime they will^ 
do well t(t keep their purse-strings drawn tight 
againk the priests as a body. . 

Which of you can have failed to observe the 
behaviour of •ur Archbishop in his difficulty ? 
'' Discomfited in one quarter he rofreshed and 
recompensed himself by carrying* the war into 
aiiother." •He was found •breakfasting with tiie 
Jesiyts atStephen'g Green on last Sabbath morning,^ 
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while his letter, conciemning the Catholic Associa- 
tion — and promulgating, as I think, an episcopal 
defeat — was being read in, the Catholic churches of 
the diocese. Breakfasting and Ihinting there, as if he 
knew something authoritative on the subject, that 
the Government were on the eve of entrusting the 
sacerdotal monopolists of Irish education with a 
large donation of public money for the establish- 
ment of what I should regard as a slufm University 
in Dublin for the perpetuation of religious bigotry. * 
Some days previously the Jesuits had memo- 
rialised the Lord Lieutenant, graciously offering to 
waive their claims to be the governing body of the 
expected priests' University or College. But, having 
done so, they seem to have invited Archbishop Walsh 
to breakfast, as if to give* him an opportunity of 
announcing, in explicit terms, that ^he Jesuits should 
not be excluded from an adequate share in the new 
University ! At that breakfast, in fact, the Arch- 
bishop and the Jesuits seemed to be already dividing^ 
the spoils of the new expected University-moiiey 
between them, without any consultation with the 
laity ! * * ^ 

‘^To ^irevent any possible misconception of the 
drift of this letter,'^wrotc the Principal of the Jesuiffe 
,to Lord Dudley, in effect, on the nth inst., ‘'I think 
right ,to repeat what I have already liaid in my 
evidence before the Koyal Commission, that I do 
not advocate the continuance of the College, as it 
exists at present, ui?der the management’ of flie 
Jesuit FathcFS." But, on the 17th inj^t., Archbishop 
Walsh declared at a public breakfast lyider the 
presidency of the Jesuif Father, in termj> which, we 
jire told, brought tears to the ey^s of his host, |hat 
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the voic§! of Catholic Ireland will insist that there 
shall be nothing in** the new University Bill ''that 
could stand* in the way of the Jesuit Fathers con- 
tinuing *' in their work ! I cannot imagine how 
the Earl of Dudley can be so wanting in political 
insight as not to be impressed by such proceedings. 

^ But, on that memorable Sunday, another move 
was made. which gave, further proof that inasmuch 
as "the workrtigs and windings** of the Irish bishops 
had been detected by Dublin Protestants, so much 
the greater reason was there for practising without 
loss of time on Dublin Catholics, if it were only to 
keep their hands in. 

Forsaking for a moment all such divines as Peter 
of. Alcantara and Antony of Padua, Archbishop 
Walsh rctreshed his atidionce with a ciuotation from 
Christ our SaviouA of whom Irish Roman Catholics 
havGi,Jieard so Jittle for the past three hundred 
years. Scripture is a risky venture for an Irish priest. 

J* Seek ye firs' the kingdom of God and His justice,” 
sai2rAi»chbish0p Waish, Mirst in English and then, 
forsooth in Latin. And he went on to say : " But 
those words of our Lo/d that I have quoted for you 
do not stop there ; they end with a promise, Seek 
yt first the kingdom of God and* His justice^ and 
all these things sha^l be added unto yon** Arch-^ 
bishop W^flsh interpreted the words "aj! these^ 
things** as meaning "worldly interests'* and 
" worldly advancement." 

*Now r join issue with him on that poirit. I say 
that if we accept Archbishop Walsh's construction 
of the te^t, we are irresistibly"^ driven to trhe.con- 
cUision tha4 it is not "the Kihgdom of God and His 
justice ** ihat the ^devoted Irish Roman Catholics, 
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have been seeking 'under the leadership of their 
priests for the past three hundred years ; for none 
of ''all these things*' have been added' unto them. 
Nay, wherever white men havfc been following the 
lead of those sacrificing priests, whether in Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, France, Ireland, or Russia, none of 
^‘all these things" have been added unto them. It 
is only in Protestant countries, or in anti-sacerdotal 
Catholic countries like Belgium and^^France, that 
^‘all these things” have been added unto Christians.# 
The pages of the Handbook of the Catholic 
Association are eloquent of the fact that none of 
‘‘all these things” have been added to the Irish 
Roman Catholics. The confession of Archbishop 
Walsh himself in his circular denouncing the 
Catholic Association proves that even the little 
which the Irish Catholics possesicd of “all these 
things” has been further diminished by the 
tions di that sacerdotal clique. 

Archbishop Walsh went a step further then, on 
that memorable Sabbath morning, a^id reqaiCoE^d 
Mr. Harrington, the deyoted Lord Mayor of JDublin, 
to summon a meeting of citwens for next Friday, 
the 29th ills!., to demand m the n'aine of Dublin the 
longed-for grant of public money for the proposed 
priests* University. If the citizens of Dublin wanted 
that University or College, would they** not have 
siqnmoned a meeting themselves without wAiting 
for the intervention of Archbishop Walsh ? Even 
Mr. Wyndham camaot fail to answer ‘ *in the 
affirmative, o. ti • 

I shall say iiothihg harsh of our Lord Mayor, 
but we all know that ^ Archbishops antd Bishops 
may truly apply a well-known scriptural comparison 
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t’o the Cafliolic hiity of Ireland collectively, includ- 
ing our municipal dignitaries: “I am rich and in- 
creased with goods and have need, of nothing, and 
knowest not that Ihdil art wretched and miserable 
and poor and blind and naked.” 

The forthcoming Mansion House meeting, I hold, 

• is discredited beforehand by the fact of its having 
been convened on the initiative of a Catholic Arch- 
bishop. Let^us hope that the priests may whistle 
jdown the wind for a University or College, or any 
further priest-money from the Government for 
educational purposes in Ireland. Despite Lord 
Dunraven,^ the answer of the Treasury to the priest 
must in future be “Never more." Let Archbishop 
Wal'::h hold his meeting in that Mansion House of 
Dublin, which has been for so many years degraded 
to speh base uses.^ The decisions of the meeting,are 
^already discounted. It will not even cover the retreat 
of tliXJ bishops* in connection with the Catholic 
Association, or distract public attention from the 

• vic4r*jry ^vhich sane public opinion in Ireland, Proles- ' 
taut as well as Catholic, has just won over the priests. 

We need lot ruk the^question, then, whether or not 
the Archbishop Df#Dublii» is, in an especial degree, 
r^jsponsible for the Dublin branth of the Catholic 
Association, because he has answered the qiieshon 
for us himself. His special responsibility for it is* 
as clear as the special responsibility of the tishop of 
Lim.erick for the crusadc^of persecution recenfly 
pr^p^ied. againgt the Limerick Jews by a Redemp- 

* Lord Dunraven at this tiAe addressed a l«ng leiter to the'"* 
papers advocating the partition of^ DubUn University and 
Tj^inity College on the lii*os o> Sir Antony McDonn^^ll’s 
scheme referred to in Cliaptcr IX. 

22 
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torist priest to the Arch-Confraternity 6f super- 
stitious labouring men over which he .presides in 
Limerick. Public opinion Vigliitly holds that Bishop 
O'Dwyer and Archbishop Walsh are just as much 
responsible for the Arch-Confratcrnity and the 
Catholic Association as a district inspector would ^ 
be for the official act of any constable in his district. 
Nay, the authority exercised by Bishop O'Dwyer and 
Archbishop Walsh over the ignorant Redemptorist^ 
and Dominican priests is infinitely greater than the 
power of the district inspector over the constable, 
for it is a power asserted over body and soul. 

With regard to the persecution of the Jews, let 
me remind Bishop O’Dwyer — whom the well- 
intentioned Mr. Michael Davitt describes as '^a 
bishop of splendid intellectual power,'" ^^a 
Churchman," the possessor of a clear mind and a 
clear reputation " — that it was the cVusade of ^j6rse- 
cution preached against the Jews in France which, 
happily, led to the downfall of the jpriestljooi^ in ‘ 
that country. It was always in Roman Catholic 
and Greek Catholic cduntries, n% ver in Protestant 
countries, that the Jews were persecuted ; and their 
persecu^on in those countries were always insti- 
gated by the priests, who persecuted Protestants 
'with the same vindictiveness as they ^persecuted 
Jews. Writing of the so-called persecution of 
Catholics in Ireland in the eighteenth century, 
Mr. Lecky says “it was absolutely insigni£c^t 
compared with that 'persecution wtich had extir- 
pated Protestai\tism tand Judaism frdm Spam.” * 

To' the priest the Protestant is even ntore hate- 
ful than the Jew. During the progress of the Publm 
* ■ See Chapter X. * * ^ 
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municipal elections last year the priests in tlie Wood 
Quay Wait! sneered at the Jews and the Loyalists of 
the locality in the same breathe 

I dissociate myself, as every intelligent Catholic 
should do, in the most emphatic and public manner, 
from the religious virulence of our bishops and 
priests. I denounce those bishops and priests, as 
a body, as the foes of Christianity, the perpetuators 
» of sectarian discord, and the prime cause of all the 
misfortunes of Ireland. I do not intend to rest 
satisfied with mere declarations. 1 hope, by the 
grace of my fellow-citizens, to represent a con- 
stituency in the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 
And, If I am elected, as I hope to be, every 
resident of e>’ery creed within the borders of 
Ireland may rely upon me to act up to the profes- 
oj'ons which I„ have made in my books and on 
public platforms in Ireland and England for the 
past two years. 

111 common with all*Ireland, I owe much to the 
Protestants. I owe to them,the priceless treasure of 
a free mina uncle iidcd and unawed by priestly super- 
stitions. And I 'shall always deem it my^duty to 
repay that debt and to help in putting the relation- 
ship of the Irish Protestants to the Irish Catholics 
in its true light before the world. » • 

Ireland, *as I said, owes a debt of gratitude* to 
the Irish Protestaiits., We must not forget the pros- 
poisity df Ireland ii ader the Protestant Parliament of 
Henrjt Grattan. We m^st not forget *he generosity 
of the dominant Protestants to'the Aibject Catholics'^ 
jjl through the eighteenfli century, when every 

aSiSee Chapter VI. : North and S(juth : Further Contrasts." 
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Catholic landowner of ancient family irf Ireland 
owed his property, directly or indirecfjy, to the 
honour and high principle df liic Protestant friends. 
We must not forget that the only bright spot in the 
priest-sodden history of Ireland, since the primitive 
Christianity of Patrick andColumbkille, is the period 
of Grattan's Protestant Parliament and Lord Charle- 
mont's Protestant Volunteers. ' History teaches us 
that when the priest was down, the prospects of the 
country were bright. History teaches us that, since 
the priest began to rise in Ireland the prospects of 
the country have been growing darker and more 
hopeless for Irishmen of all creeds, but especially 
for Roman Catholic Irishmen. 

Let us no longer shirk the truths of history. If 
we are to fight, let us fight with the enemy himself 
and not with his shadow. If we do, shall soon 
discov(?i* that the enemies of Ireland •are bulliGG 'iind 
cowards, terrifiers of weak women and undeveloped 
children. Let us rise up, tl^en, in the name of i^jpe- 
dom, of honour, of principle and of duty; let us put 
on the armour of righteousness «without fdbr, and, 
confident in the purity of our^motives and the 
excellerfte of our aause, let us go forth to battle for 
ourselves and our children and our common 
country, 'Med by the strength of the Almighty hand," 
under the banner " of Him that ever was and aye 
shall last." • 

- During th§ progress of ^ the meeting, scenes of 
great enthusiast?! wese being enacted' in the*streets 
outside. The sympathetic crowds, who had been 
unable to obtain admission to the * Building, 
marched up and down Lower Abbey Street singing 
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patriotic* songs. The entire • reserve force of the 
, Dublin ‘'Metropolitan Police had been called out for 
the occasion ; and there was a strong array of 
constables, not onIy*in Lower Abbey Street, but in 
Sackville Street, on O'Connell Bridge, along West- 
moreland Street, and in front of Trinity College, 
whose Provost, Dr. Salmon, had died that evening 
at half-past five. I was not aware of Dr. Salmon's 
death at th^ time I was delivering my address, and 
I heard it afterwards with great regret, as will be 
readily believed by all who have read my opinion 
concerning that eminent scholar in Five Years in 
Ireland. 

When we were returning home about ii p.m., 
accempanied by the Dillons, I found a cordon of 
police in possession of Leeson Street Bridge, the 
qbject of their presence there being apparently to 
cut off any attack on my house in Upper Leeson 
Street, in ca^e a mob had followed me from the 
Christian Union Buildings to my home. It showed 
g -'eat strategic foresigljt on the part of the police to 
have thought of such a move ; for, had any such 
disturbarxe been meditafbd, the mob could have 
been intcrcepte'^. and di'^persed at the bridge with the 
greatest case. There was, however, no n ?cessity for 
invoking the aid of the police, either in Abbey 
Street or Leeson Street ; but, nevertheless, I cannot 
help feeHng grateful to the Corainissiontr of Pciice 
for his thoughtfulness. 

^'Everything passed off quietly, and the meeting 
will^stand on record as the 'greatest demonstration, 
in the cau!?e of human liberty, held in Dublin m 
recenf years. The C-tliqlic Association received a 
set'bi^ck from which it will find it difficult to 
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recover, and sane public opinion, Catholic as" well 
as Protestant, found* a much-needed ven| in the 
demonstration. There were hundreds of Catholics 
to be seen amongst the audiencp, and they were as 
enthusiastic in their applause as their Protestant 
neighbours. 



CHAPTER XII 


CONCLUSION 

• 

I T will have beep noticed that I referred at the 
end of my address in the last chapter to the 
persecution of Jews in Limerick. It may interest 
the reader to learn, from a closing illustration 
in reference thereto, what manner of man the 
'Irish Regular Priest now is. The sermon, in 
which the crusade against the Limerick Hebrews 
was preached, is reported to have contained 
t'k:'. following words: '^They (the Jews) slew St. 
Stephen the First Martyr, and St. James the 
Apostle, and ever, since as often as opportunity 
ottered, they did not hesitate to shed Christian 
blood, and that even in the meanest and most cruel 
manner, as in ‘thef case of the holy martyr, St. 
Simeone, whom, though a mere child, they took 
and crucified out of hatred and derision towards 
Our Lord Jesus Christ. Nowadays they dare not 
kidnap jind slay Christian children, but they will 
not hesitate to expose them to a longer and even 
more cruel martyrdom by taking the clothes off 
\heir back and bit out of their mouths. Twenty 
yeafs ago, and less, Jews were known only by rfame 
and eyil repute in LimeridK. They were^suckh.g 
the blo<9d of other iiatitTns, but these nations rose 
• * • 327 
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up and turned then! out. And they canie to our 
land to fasten themselves on us like leeches, and to 
draw our blood when they liaji been fefreed away 
from other countries." * 

Mobbings and assaults upon Jews in the public 
streets of Limerick followed quick upon the delivery 
of this sermon ; so that from more than one 
point of view the great Dublin demonstration was 
needed in defence of human freedom^ in Ireland, 
It would be diflicult to over-estimate the beneficial 
effect produced upon public opinion in Dublin 
by that demonstration in the Christian Union 
Buildings, on the 22nd of January. Parliament 
was to meet on the 2nd of February, and Arch- 
bishop Walsh's meeting, to be held at the Mansion 
House on the 29111 January, seems to have been 
designed as a melodramatic exhibiti^ui of the priesis' 
strength calculated to overmaster any British Govpw^ 
ment, evfen though its members were the most single- 
eyed believers in the verities of science. But the 
Mansion House meeting iiiaterialised only* iri a 
gathering of priests and their subservient* flaWerers. 

Respectable Irish Protestants,* who had on former 
occasions honoured such gatherings with their pre- 
sence, w6re now cbnspicuous by their absence. * 
Lord Powerscourt, who attended such meetings 
more than, once, absented himself from this meet- 
ing, and wrote to the secretaries to say that, though 
'he was still in. favour of giving higher education to 
'Roman Catholics, he was of opinicn. that* any 
educational instHution now established should be 
^^under^lay contrLol"— a statement infinitely^ more 
damaging to the priests fhan a declaratio« un- 4 
t ^ * Freeman* y^ournalf January • 
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qualified hostility. Even Lord Castletown of Upper 
Ossory, who was publicly advertised as one of the 
speakers, failed to attjnd.^ 

Mr. John Redmond, M.P., leader of the Irish 
Party, had been also advertised to speak, but he sent 
an apology. Once more let me say that 1 express 
Tio admiration for Mr. Redmond for having declined 
to attend that meeting. 1 have received more than 
one letter fr-tin Nationalist Catholics assuring me 
that Mr. Redmond as much opposed to the 
pretensions of the priests as i am myself. If that 
statement be true, then he is, politically speaking, 
endeavouring to hunt with the priests and run with 
the laity. It may be a fact that he docs not approve 
of. the iipremacy which tfie Irish priests claim over 
the education oi the i^oman Catholic youth ; but it 
is equally a fact that he has never had the coumge 
• so, and lip is, at best, only willing to wound, 

but afraid to strike. As long as Irish Nationalists 
arc content to follow such dubious guidance, they 
neecf not hope»to be resintcted as a body politic. 

It is 'vclh kno^Mi that the political funds upon 
which the Irish Nationalist Party support them- 
selves in force at '^v’^estminster are now collected for 
tRem by the bishops and priests.' A few da^s after 
this Mansion House meeting an official letter, begging 
for funds for the maintenance of the Irish Party in 
Parliament, appeared in the Irish Nationalist news- 
papers, tlie first si'^nature to which was .the Maltese 
cross and name of Bishop O’Donnell of Let'erkenny.* 
And th« first speech whi«h Mr. Redmond delivered* 
in the House of Commons, on February 5 rdj wa^' 
almost entirely devoteci W* exploiting the priests’ 

. • • * 6ee Priests an4 People in Ireland. ^ 
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cause in the domam of education. Hie Pirty had 
not the straightforwardness to move an amendment 
to the Address demanding the establishment of a 
Catholic University, thougjii the Palfty proposed 
amendments on other questions. But his speech was 
so full of soft words for the priests that it might have 
been sufficient to induce an unsuspecting Govern- 
ment to bring in a University Bill. The Goverm 
ment, however, had no longer any confidence in 
the professions of Mr. Redmond, wlfo now seems 
able to over-awe only Mr. JoliV^ Morley and Sir Henrjr 
Campbell-Bannerman by his vauntings. 

Furthermore, although Mr. MaeVeagh, one of 
the Irish members, was so fortunate as to obtain 
an early date, March 4th, in the ballot for precedence 
amongst private bills, the Irish Party did not stxze 
the opportunity to put down a University Bill for 
thlit date, but gave the prefercncer to a Bill foi’ die 
improvement of town tenants. The Irish p{irt57 iir 
fact, while leaning upon the priests, is endeavouring 
to pose before English Nonconformists as anti- 
sacerdotal. But even their postufing can' only 
proceed to a certain well-defined length ; ^ for, 
whenever the priests crack the \vhip of authority, 
the Irish Party are compelled to throw over their 
Liberal friends and vote in the interests of sacA"- 
, dotalism. Overwhelming proof of the truth of this 
•statement was afforded by the action f)f the Irish 
Party on the English Ejlucation Bill, as narrated in 

* See quotation froiHj Archbishop Hecly in Chapter II. 

Mr. Balfour Ivis already proved that as an adminis|rator he 
- isnot afraid of Mi;. HcaJ^y or Mr. Davitl, an& he need not fear 
themfn this matter cither.^ There is a limit beyond which even 
they dare not go !" * , 
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my lecfure.on North and South in Ireland*' in 
Chapter IV., and in my lecture on Superstition 
and Education,'* in Chapter VIII. Night and day 
during the ‘debates committee on the English 
Education Bill, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., who 
represents the Irish “congested district" of Liver- 
pool, played the part of priests' advocate and the 
Bitter enemy of English Free Churchmen. I regard 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor as even more culpable than 
Mr. Redmonci; but I need dwell no longer on him, 
for his political careejj^n England is an open book 
which those who run may read. My position is 
that I object to having my young Roman Catholic 
kinsmen doomed to a career of ignorance and 
superstition, even with the connivance of such men 
as Mr. r, P. O'Connor acting in conjunction with 
the priests. 

The meeting at the Mansion House was mainly 
productive of a -barren, mediicval speech from The 
O'Conor Don, which I hope to deal with at another 
time. Of all the meetings which 1 remember to , 
have bden cortvened by^ the priests to strengthen 
their ca^iie for a Roman Cidholic University, the 
meeting on the 29th of January, which I dis- 
credited in my speech of the 22nd, was the weakest 
add the poorest. 

In his speech at that meeting Archbishop Walsh, 
recited a dolorous litany of wliat he crlled the 
pledges made to himself ,and his colleagues by 
successive British Governments in Ireland. “ My 
seventh and las^re'^rcnce, then," he said, “must be 
to the* memorable and -emphatic declaration of* 
Ministerial policy made three yeais ago^'by. the 
Ijord Lieutenant of th-: dsf^^, Earl CadoganT^Wh'en- 
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receiving a deputation from the Senate of the Royal 
University that waited upon his Excellency to ask 
for the issuing of a Royal Commission to investigate 
the whole question, and to suggest a scheme of 
reform. Lord Cadogan, in replying to that deputa- 
tion, emphatically declared that in issuing the Com- 
mission, as the Government had decided upon 
doing, they wished to have it understood that they 
did not take that important step from any such 
motive as is not unfrequevtly supposed to be the 
motive inspiring the issuing^of such Commissions, 
They did not mean,"' he said, “to shelve the 
question. Tliey did not mean to hang it up. They 
meant to deal with it, and to do so without any 
unnecessary delay. NoW, all this was said close 
upon three years ago, and^here, nevertheless, we still 
stand as we then stood, and as we have stood .since 
the no less encouraging statements made, as I have> 
told you, in 1896, in 1889, in 1885, and ev’en long 
before/' * 

The reader will see that these \vords o.fcArch-* 
bishop Walsh corroborate in every particular the^ 
statement, as to the then ^ existing condition of 
affairs, made by me in tSie opei.iilg chapter of this 
book. ' Archbishop Walsh appears not to know A^y 
the Government's sentiments towards him and his 
colleagues have so changed. His ine^pired news- 
ippers attribute it to “Orange bigotry." * But Orange 
“bigotry,", as it is callecf, is not a novelty in Ireland. 

It was always there.^ What can haye been* Itie^new 
•power, hostijc to the supremacy of the priest in ^ 
education, which lias arisen within the last three 
and as ‘to the identity of whicl^ Archbishop 
^ * F reeman's Journal^ January 30, 1(^4. « ® ^ 
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Walsh appears to be so perpicied ? Some of his 
friends may be able to enlighten him on the subject 
by a prolonged proc(;ss pf elimination, if his pro- 
fessed ignorance be genuine. It cannot have been 
the Boer war, or the new Fiscal campaign, or the 
wane of public interest in bi-metallism, or the 
3 kcessive wetness of the year 1903, or any of a 
hundred other extraneous causes. It must have 
been, rather, • some force within the shores of 
Ireland which has at ^ngth touched the spot and 
disclosed the cause of all Irish trouble, and 
changed, not alone the opinions of the Govern- 
ment, but also the opinions of truth-loving and 
liberal-minded Protestants, towards Archbishop 
Walsh and his colleagues. My opinion on the 
subject has been already expressed in my New- 
tovyh Butler spe '.ch : If nothing else had »oc- 
ciltrcd but the j:)ublication of my two books, ^ they 
alone were sufficient to change the aspect ‘"of the 
religious situation in Ireland for British Statesmen. 
Their •unmenife sale at h comparatively high price’^ 
proves •the Truth which is in them, and no sane 
minister of any Elritish political party can proceed 
to pass religious fegislation for Ireland now without 
faking into account the vast body of fact edntnined 
within the covers of those two books. If they do 
so they witt be struggling against the tide oj thought 
which is rising fast in Great Britain." 

Archbishop Walsh and his friends ai;e flogging a 
de'rtd horse in attacking Orangpism as the first cause 
of their recent and fina’i defeat. I aip eager to pf6- 
claim tljfit Orangeism is, in my opinion v^a. power! A 
iforce^ for «good in our nMional resistanfeto-^j^Jh^ 

• •• • * See Note at end of Chapter. 
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domination of the priests in Ireland ; but" I doubt if 
it would have been sufficient to stem the tide of priest- 
craft which had been rising in Ireland for many years 
and had reached its high-water mark in March, 1901. 

To quote again from my Newtown Butler speech : 
'' Prior to that date all the facts as well as all the 
fiction prepared for the Statesman's eye, were edited 
by the priests and their lay dependents, Protestant 
as well as Roman Catholicv No voice was to bo. 
heard in opposition to the pm^sts' pretensions from 
within the Catholic ranks." 

The King's Speech appeared in the evening papers 
of February 2nd, and the cause of truth in Ireland 
was found to have been victorious, for no refer- 
ence was made to the establishment of a Catholic 
University or College, or section of a University or 
College, or to Irish education of any dcsuripti(!i.n. 
The defeat seems to have been a stunning ofie ; for 
the priests and their friends really appear to have 
•been deceived by dishonest intriguers^, professing to 
act on behalf of the Government. lU.was proved 
that I was right in discrediting th« sanguine expecta- 
tions of Archbishop Walsh exprocsed at the Jesuit 
breakfart in Stephen's Green, « 

A week before the meeting at the Christian Union 
Buildings, I had sent to Lord Lonclonderry a 
duplicate of the summary which constitutes the 
third chapter of this boUk, for his information as 
Minister of Education. And it so happened ‘tfeat, 
on the same evening as I was speaking in Dublin, 
J^ord Londonderry declaring in ‘Belfast that it 
had nev-ic. been contesqplatcd, to his jcrfovvledge,. 
' 6 y any Cabinet Minister of standing .to A‘>t*‘4blish 
‘a Catholic University in Ireland.' He went on, to 
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say furthei* that local contributions had been forth- 
coming in cases of new educational foundations 
in England, and thc'*sanie rule would have to be 
applied in any case that might arise in Ireland in 
connection with University education. 

^ The Times, at the critical moment, had also found 
it necessary to administer a rebuke to the intriguers 
who were raising the sinister hopes of the Irish 
priests. “ Nothing, as Kr. Wyndliam must perceive, 
but at least such a dejf^eof agreement in Ireland as 
served for the basis of the last Land Act,"' wrote the 
7 could justify the Prime Minister in giving 
his consent to the adoption by the Government of 
an Irish University Bill. -It is perfectly notorious 
that no approach to such an agreement exists or 
can^be brought about m Ireland. To allow ^he 
statement to circulate without contradiction that the 
Gover nment iniLmds to raise the question can but 
lead to a disappointment which may bring bitter 
fruitei^tg those responsible for Unfortunately 

the “ bitter fruits'* which are sure to constitute the 
^ crop restilLifit fioi^ the seeds of dishonest expecta- 
tions sown so ple^itifully by members of the Irish 
Qpvernment during the period covered by tuts book 
will not be eaten by the political intriguers, but by 
the lay Roman Catholic body-politic in Ireland.* 
Wheg Mr. •Wyndham, Sir Antony M'Donhell, and""' 
Sir Horace Plunkett are disporting themselves In 
fiesh lields and pastures new, the poor Irish will be 
chewing the bitfer cud of perplexity and disconte*^ 
So keenly diti the priests feeji^ their ^de^at on th‘^ 
publication of the terms ofjOie King's Sp^^sfi fejuat 
tliqy viere afraid to give vent to their chagrinTesf 

^ * Times, January 1904. 
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they should fall in the estimation of theilr flocks, as 
the consequence of having been spurnfed by the 
British Government and the Irish Protestants. The 
thousands who had listened lo my speech in the 
Christian Union Buildings must have been reminded 
of my reference to France by the opening words of 
the Speech from the Throne : — “ My Governmer^ 
has concluded with that of the French Republic an 
agreement which will, I trust, 'do much to promote 
the recourse to arbitration Ki cases o/ international 
dispute. Apart from its intrivsic value, the agree- 
ment affords a happy illustration of the friendly 
feelings prevailing between the two countries, of 
which striking proofs were given during my visit 
to France, and that of the President of the French 
Republic to Great Britain, and of which furtlier 
evidence has been furnished by a recent exchjmge 
of international courtesies.” r 

That passage, in the same King's Speeefi which 
omitted all reference to the Irish Catholic University, 
must have been bitter reading indcecj for the.iyiests 
all uver the United Kingdom. It proved to my 
hearers that I had accurately gauged the' relationship 
between this country and«the Frtwich Republic. 

Feartng to confess their defeat, the priests ai^d 
their newspapers, for a day or two after the King's 
'Speech, ^carried on a campaign of concealment so 
as to prevent the laity from discovering the. facts. 
They actuj\lly alleged tflat the Government meant 
to practise the gross deception of introdiftigg a 
University Bjll sub rosUf although it had not been 
referred tc in Jhe King's Speech 1 'Nothing could 
/hustrate the loff< degree of political intelH- 
gence which exists amongst the Catholic J^is^h^than 
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this assumption by the priests and their daily news- 
papers that the people would believe such a canard. 
But even tliis prop was forcibly knocked away from 
them by the speech of Mr. Wyndham in reply to 
Mr. Redmond in the House on the 3rd of February. 

It will be remembered that in my Newtown 
Butler address, reported in Chapter IX., I had said 
that No sane minister of any British political party 
can proceed to pass religious legislaiion for Ireland 
now"; and 1 went 017 to say ot Mr. Balfour I hat, 
‘‘however predisposcJii he may have been towards 
a priest-governed Roman Catholic University in 
1898, he may not be so eager to-day to attempt 
new legislation of a quasi-religious charactet in the 
prjestj’ interest in Ireland^ Mr. Wyndham, in his 
speech in tlic House on February 3rd, almost 
reiterated tliese words. He said,* “ I may say that 
tli.i^ Government do not mean to bring in any 
measure dealing with the University Question, and 
1 think th »t, in my opinion, the Goverment are 
doing .right. It is not i^on a religious question tliat* 
3 it could put upon the party who support the 
Government the ciutypf votihg for such a measure. 
'4 have not heard ihat any supporter of the Govern- 
ment • is wounded in his consci^ence by our not 
bringing in a Higher ^Education Bill. 1 hold most 
strongly, apd the Government hold, that we have?* 
no right tfl put a pressure on party discipline or 
prtty comradeship in respect of a quesbon of this 
chaf^Gter:" ^ 

Afte^ that declaration^ the priests seem to ha^e 
decided to lie down under .their^ deh^t ^ for t!;S' 
jjresent afticl retire within Iheir altar^railS'sVr ..the 

* • Freeman* s Journal, February 4, 1904. , 

• ‘23 \ 
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performance of thek* mysteries and sacrifices until 
another favourable opportunity may ‘arise for 
extracting money from the Governmeat. 


Note kefekhed to on Page 333. — Under the heading of 
“ The Moral of Gateshead *’ the Daily News of January 30, 190.^ 
published the following remarkable letter : — 

“ SiK, — Many of us who suppprted Home Rule have read 
Mr. Michael McCarthy’s remar. able books, Five Years it^ 
Ireland and Priesls and People in i reland, and are compelled 
by the facts set forth in these volumes to admit that Home 
Rule now means Rome Rule. It is clear now that in Ireland, 
wherever Romanism predominates, the priests have, for their 
own purposes, captured the schools, the infirmaries, orphanages, 
reformatories, and Boards of Guardians. And it is now, I think, 
made distinctly evident b}^ Mr. McCarthy’s books that they 
have captured the Home Rule Movement. 

“!f the Irish Nationalists have any answer to offer t(> Mr. 
McCarthy, it is long overdue. And I fear that, so far** as 
Nonconformists arc concerned, they hav^^ let judgment go 
by default, so that, on what appears to be abundant and 
competent testimony, vve must reckon that Home Rule now 
means Rome Rule, and vote accordingly. ' . ^ 

“ Yours, &c., V. 

''L), K. Auchteklonie. 

“ Craigdain Manse, Aberdeenshire.” 
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